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Art.  I. — 1.  De  la  Democratic  en  Ameriqtte.  Par  Alexis  DE 
Tocquevillb,  Membre  de  ITnstitut.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris : 
1835-1840. 

2.  Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  4  vols.  8vo.  London : 
1835-1840. 

Tt  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  book  to 
have  achieved  an  easy  triumph,  both  over  the  indifference 
of  our  at  once  busy  and  indolent  public  to  profound  speculation, 
and  over  the  particular  obstacles  which  oppose  the  reception  of 
speculations  from  a  foreign,  and,  above  all,  from  a  French  source. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  remark  often  made  upon  us  by 
foreigners,  that  the  character  of  our  national  intellect  is  insular. 
The  general  movement  of  the  European  mind  sweeps  past  us 
without  our  being  drawn  into  it,  or  even  looking  sufficiently  at  it 
to  discover  in  what  direction  it  is  tending ;  and,  if  we  had  not  a 
tolerably  rapid  original  movement  of  our  own,  we  should  long 
since  have  been  left  in  the  distance.  The  French  language  is 
almost  universally  cultivated  on  this  side  of  the  Channel ;  a  flood 
of  human  beings  perpetually  ebbs  and  flows  between  London  and 
Paris ;  national  prejudices  and  animosities  are  becoming  num¬ 
bered  among  the  things  that  were  ;  yet  the  revolution  which  has 
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taken  place  in  the  tendencies  of  French  thought,  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  higher  literature  of  France,  and 
almost  that  of  the  French  language,  seems  hitherto,  as  far  as  the 
English  public  are  concerned,  to  have  taken  place  in  vain.  At 
a  time  when  the  prevailing  tone  of  French  speculation  is  one 
of  exaggerated  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  French  philosophy,  with  us,  is  still  synonymous  with 
Encyclopedism.  The  Englishmen  may  almost  be  numbered 
who  are  aware  that  France  has  produced  any  great  names  in 

Erose  literature  since  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ;  and  while  modern 
istory  has  been  receiving  a  new  aspect  from  the  labours  of  men 
who  are  not  only  among  the  profoundest  thinkers,  but  the  clearest 
and  most  popular  writers  of  their  age,  even  those  of  their  works 
which  are  expressly  dedicated  to  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
remain  mostly  untranslated,  and  in  almost  all  cases  unread. 

To  this  general  neglect  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  book  forms,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  brilliant  exception.  Its  reputa¬ 
tion  was  as  sudden,  and  is  as  extensive,  in  this  country  as  in 
France,  and  in  that  large  part  of  Europe  which  receives  its  opin¬ 
ions  from  France.  The  progress  of  political  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  comparisons  made  between  the  fruits  of  a  popular  constitu¬ 
tion  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  a  mixed  government 
with  a  preponderating  aristocratic  element  on  the  other,  had 
made  the  working  of  American  institutions  a  party  question. 
For  many  years,  every  book  of  travels  in  America  had  been  a 
party  pamphlet,  or  had  at  least  fallen  among  partisans,  and  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  one  party  or  of  the  other.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  new  book,  of  a  grave  and  imposing  charaeter,  on  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  America,  made  its  appearance  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  iBritish  Channel,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  to 
escape  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  party  purposes.  If  ever 
political  writer  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  laboured 
successfully  to  render  his  book  incapable  of  such  a  use,  M, 
de  Tocqueville  was  entitled  to  think  so.  But  though  his 
theories  are  of  an  impartiality  without  example,  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions  lean  towards  Radicalism,  some  of  his  phrases 
arc  susceptible  of  a  Tory  application.  One  of  these  is  ‘  the 
*  tyranny  of  the  majority.’  This  phrase  was  forthwith  adopted 
into  the  Conservative  dialect,  and  trumpeted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  Tamworth  oration,  when,  as  booksellers’  adver¬ 
tisements  have  since  frequently  reminded  us,  he  ‘  earnestly 
‘  requested  the  perusal’  of  the  book  by  all  and  each  of  his  audi¬ 
ence,  And  we  believe  it  has  since  been  the  opinion  of  the 
country  gentlemen  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Conservatism,  and  his  book  a  dehnitive  demolition  of  Ame- 
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riea  and  of  Democracy.  The  error  has  done  more  good  than  the 
truth  would  perhaps  have  done ;  since  the  result  is,  that  the 
English  public  now  know  and  read  the  first  philosophical  book 
ever  written  on  Democracy,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  modern 
society ;  a  book,  the  essential  doctrines  of  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  future  speculations  will  subvert,  to  whatever  degree  they 
may  modify  them;  while  its  spirit,  and  the  general  mode  in 
I  which  it  treats  its  subject,  constitute  it  the  beginning  of  a  new 
I  era  in  the  scientific  study  of  politics. 

*  The  importance  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  speculations  is  not  to 
L  be  estimated  by  the  opinions  which  he  has  adopted,  be  these  true 
or  false.  The  value  of  his  work  is  less  in  the  conclusions,  than  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  them.  He  has  applied  to  the  greatest 
question  in  the  art  and  science  of  government,  those  principles  and 
methods  of  philosophizing  to  which  mankind  are  indebted  for  all 
the  advances  made  by  modern  times  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
study  of  nature.  It  is  not  risking  too  much  to  affirm  of  these 
volumes,  that  they  contain  the  first  analytical  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  democracy.  For  the  first  time,  that  phenomenon  is 

I  treated  of  as  something  which,  being  a  reality  in  nature,  and  no 
mere  mathematical  or  metaphysical  abstraction,  manifests  itself 
by  innumerable  properties,  not  by  some  one  only ;  and  must  be 
looked  at  in  many  aspects  before  it  can  be  made  the  subject  even 
of  that  modest  and  conjectural  judgment,  which  is  alone  attain¬ 
able  respecting  a  fact  at  once  so  great  and  so  new.  Its  conse- 
-V  quences  are  by  no  means  to  be  comprehended  in  one  single  de- 
C'  scription,  nor  in  one  summary  verdict  of  approval  or  condemna- 
A  tion.  So  complicated  and  endless  are  their  ramifications,  that  he 

J  who  sees  furthest  into  them  will  longest  hesitate  before  finally 

pronouncing  whether  the  good  or  the  evil  of  its  influence,  on  the 
whole,  preponderates. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  various  properties  and  tendencies  of  Democracy ;  the 
separate  relations  in  which  it  stands  towards  the  different  interests 
of  society,  and  the  different  moral  and  social  requisites  of  human 
nature.  In  the  investigation  he  has  left  much  undone,  as  who 
could  possibly  avoid  ?  and  much  which  will  be  better  done  by 
those  who  come  after  him,  and  build  upon  his  foundations.  But 
be  has  earned  the  double  honour  of  being  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  of  having  done  more  towards  the  success  of  it  than 
probably  will  ever  again  be  done  by  any  one  individual.  His 
method  is,  as  that  of  a  philosopher  on  such  a  subject  must  be — a 
combination  of  deduction  with  induction :  his  evidences  are, 
laws  of  human  nature,  on  the  one  hand ;  the  example  of  America 
g  and  France,  and  other  modern  nations,  so  far  as  applicable,  on 
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the  other.  His  conclusions  never  rest  on  either  species  of  evi¬ 
dence  alone ;  whatever  he  classes  as  an  effect  of  Democracy,  he 
has  both  ascertained  to  exist  in  those  countries  in  which  the  state 
of  society  is  democratic,  and  has  also  succeeded  in  connecting 
with  Democracy  by  deductions  d  priori,  showing  that  such 
would  naturally  be  its  influences  upon  beings  constituted  as  man¬ 
kind  are,  and  placed  in  a  world  such  as  we  know  ours  to  be.  If 
this  be  not  the  true  Baconian  and  Newtonian  method  applied  to 
society  and  government;  if  any  better,  or  even  any  other  be  pos¬ 
sible,  M.  de  Tocqueville  would  be  the  first  to  say,  Candidas  im¬ 
perii  ;  if  not,  he  is  entitled  to  say  to  political  theorists,  whether 
calling  themselves  philosophers  or  practical  men,  his  utere 
mecum. 

That  part  of  ‘  Democracy  in  America  ’  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  professes  to  treat  of  the  political  effects  of  Democracy  ; 
the  second  (published  only  this  year)  is  devoted  to^  its  influence 
upon  society  in  the  widest  sense  ;  upon  the  relations  of  private 
life,  upon  intellect,  morals,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling 
which  constitute  national  character.  The  last  is  both  a  newer 
and  a  more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry  than  the  first ;  there  are 
fewer  who  are  competent,  or  who  will  even  think  themselves  com- 

1>etent,  to  judge  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  conclusions.  But,  we  be- 
ieve,  no  one,  in  the  least  entitled  to  an  opinion,  will  refuse  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  probed  the  subject  to  a  depth  which  had 
never  before  been  sounded ;  of  having  carried  forward  the  con¬ 
troversy  into  a  wider  and  a  loftier  region  of  thought ;  and  point¬ 
ed  out  many  questions  essential  to  the  subject  which  bad  not  been 
before  attended  to  ; — questions  which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
solved,  but  of  which,  in  any  case,  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
solution. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  views,  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  feelings,  have  not  led  him  into  the  common 
infirmity  of  those  who  see  too  many  sides  to  a  question,  that  of  / 
thinking  them  all  equally  important.  He  is  able  to  arrive  at  a 
decided  opinion.  Nor  has  the  more  extensive  range  of  considera¬ 
tions  embraced  in  his  Second  Part,  affected  practically  the  general 
conclusions  which  resulted  from  his  First.  I'hey  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — That  Democracy,  in  the  modern  world,  is  inevitable; 
and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable ;  but  desirable  only  under 
certain  conditions,  and  those  conditions  capable,  by  human  care 
and  foresight,  of  being  realized,  but  capable  also  of  being  missed.  ■ 
The  progress  and  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  has,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  a  law  of  nature.  He  thinks  . 
it  an  inevitable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  a  progressive  civilisa-  I 
tion ;  by  which  expressions  he  by  no  means  intends  to  imply  I 
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either  praise  or  censure.  No  human  effort,  no  accident  even, 
unless  one  which  should  throw  back  civilisation  itself,  can  avail, 
in  his  opinion,  to  defeat,  or  even  very  considerably  to  retard,  this 
progress.  But  though  the  fact  itself  appears  to  him  removed  from 
human  control,  its  salutary  or  baneful  consequences  do  not.  Like 
other  great  powers  of  nature,  the  tendency,  though  it  cannot  be 
counteracted,  may  be  guided  to  good.  Man  cannot  turn  back  the 
rivers  to  their  source  ;  but  it  rests  with  himself  whether  they  shall 
fertilize  or  lay  waste  his  fields.  Left  to  its  spontaneous  course, 
with  nothing  done  to  prepare  before  it  that  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  it  can  exist  with  safety,  and  to  fight  against  its 
worse,  by  an  apt  employment  of  its  better  peculiarities,  the  pro¬ 
bable  effects  of  Democracy  upon  human  wellbeing,  and  upon 
whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  character,  appear  to  M. 
de  Tocqueville  extremely  formidable.  But  with  as  much  of  wise 
effort  devoted  to  the  purpose  as  it  is  not  irrational  to  hope  for, 
most  of  what  is  mischievous  in  its  tendencies  may,  in  his  opinion, 
be  corrected,  and  its  natural  capacities  of  good  so  far  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  use  of,  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  regret  in  the  old 
state  of  society,  and  enable  the  new  one  to  be  contemplated  with 
calm  contentment,  if  without  exultation. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  by  Democracy,  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  does  not,  in  general,  mean  any  particular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  can  conceive  a  Democracy  under  an  absolute 
monarch.  Nay,  he  entertains  no  small  dread,  lest,  in  some 
countries,  it  should  actually  appear  in  that  form.  By  Democracy 
M.  de  Tocqueville  understands  equality  of  conditions ;  the 
absence  of  all  aristocracy,  whether  constituted  by  political  pri¬ 
vileges,  or  by  superiority  in  individual  importance  and  social 
power.  It  is  towards  Democracy  in  this  sense,  towards  equality 
between  man  and  man,  that  he  conceives  society  to  be  irresistibly 
tending.  Toward  Democracy  in  the  other,  and  more  common 
sense,  it  may  or  may  not  be  travelling.  Equality  of  conditions  tends 
naturally  to  produce  a  popular  government,  but  not  necessarily. 
Equality  may  be  equal  freedom  or  equal  servitude.  America  is 
the  type  of  the  first ;  France,  he  thinks,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  second.  The  latter  country  is  in  the  condition  which,  of 
all  that  civilized  societies  are  liable  to,  he  regards  with  the  greatest 
alarm — a  democratic  state  of  society  without  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  For,  in  democratic  institutions,  M.  de  Tocqueville  sees 
not  an  aggravation  but  a  corrective  of  the  most  serious  evils  in¬ 
cident  to  a  democratic  state  of  society.  No  one  is  more  opposed' 
than  he  is  to  that  species  of  democratic  radicalism  which  would 
admit  at  once  to  the  highest  of  political  franchises,  untaught 
masses  who  have  not  yet  been  experimentally  proved  fit  even 
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for  the  lowest.  But  the  ever  increasing  intervention  of  the 
people,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  their  own  affairs,  he 
regards  as  a  cardinal  maxim  in  the  modern  art  of  government ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe,  though  not 
all  equally  advanced,  are  all  advancing,  towards  a  condition  in 
which  there  will  be  no  distinctions  of  political  rights,  no  great 
or  very  permanent  distinctions  of  hereditary  wealth  ;  when,  as 
there  will  remain  no  classes  nor  individuals  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  government — unless  all  are,  and  are  fit  to  be 
alike  citizens — all  will,  erelong,  be  equally  slaves. 

The  opinion,  that  there  is  this  irresistible  tendency  to  equality 
of  conditions,  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  book, 
that  which  most  stands  in  need  of  confirmation  to  English 
readers.  M.  de  Tocqueville  devotes  but  little  space  to  the 
elucidation  of  it.  To  French  readers  the  historical  retrospect 
upon  which  it  rests  is  familiar ;  and  facts  known  to  every  one 
establish  its  truth  so  far  as  relates  to  that  country.  But  to  the 
English  public,  who  have  less  faith  in  irresistible  tendencies,  and 
who,  while  they  require  for  every  political  theory  a  historical  basis, 
are  far  less  accustomed  to  link  together  the  events  of  history  in 
a  connected  chain,  the  proposition  will  hardly  seem  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  made  out.  Our  author’s  historical  argument  is,  how¬ 
ever,  deserving  of  their  attention. 

‘  Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  territory  was  divided  amongst  a  small  number  of  families,  who 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  inhabitants  :  the  right 
of  governing  descended  with  the  family  inheritance  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  force  was  the  only  means  by  which  man  could  act  on  man ; 
and  landed  property  was  the  sole  source  of  power. 

<  Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded,  and  be* 
gan  to  extend  itself :  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes,  to  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  villein  and  the  lord  ;  equality  penetrated  into  the  go¬ 
vernment  through  the  church,  and  the  being  who  as  a  serf  must  hare 
vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  bis  place  as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of 
nobles,  and  not  unfrequently  above  the  heads  of  kings. 

*  The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  and  more 
numerous  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more  civilized. 
Thence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt ;  and  the  order  of  legal  function¬ 
aries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals  and  their  dusty  cham¬ 
bers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch,  by  the  side  of  the  feudal 
barons  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

*  Whilst  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their  great  enterprises, 
and  the  nobles  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars,  the  lower 
orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The  influence  of  money 
began  to  be  perceptible  in  state  affairs.  The  transactions  of  business 
opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  financier  rose  to  a  station  of  politi¬ 
cal  influence  in  which  be  was  at  once  flattered  and  despised. 
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<  Gradnall/  the  spread  of  mental  acquirements,  and  the  increasing  taste 
for  literature  and  the  arts,  opened  chances  of  success  to  talent ;  knowledge 
became  a  means  of  government,  intelligence  became  a  social  power,  and 
the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

‘  The  value  attached  to  the  privileges  of  birth  decreased  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advancement.  In  the 
eleventh  century  nobility  was  beyond  all  price ;  in  the  thirteenth  it  might 
be  purchased;  it  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1270;  and  equality 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  government  through  aristocracy  itself. 

‘  In  the  course  of  these  seven  hundred  years,  it  sometimes  happened 
that,  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  to  diminish  the 
power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share  of  political  rights 
to  the  people.  Or,  more  frequently,  the  king  permitted  the  inferior 
orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the  intention  of  lowering  the 
aristocracy. 

‘  As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power,  every  im¬ 
provement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manufactures  was  a  fresh 
element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Henceforward  every  new  discovery, 
every  new  want  which  it  engendered,  and  every  new  desire  which  craved 
satisfaction,  was  a  step  towards  the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury, 
the  love  of  war,  the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial  as  well  as  the 
deepest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  co.operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and 
to  impoverish  the  rich. 

<  From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  a  source  of 
strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  every  addition  to 
science,  every  fresh  truth,  every  new  idea,  as  a  germ  of  power  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry,  eloquence,  and  memory,  the 
grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination,  the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the 
gifts  which  are  bestowed  by  Providence  without  respect  of  persons, 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  democracy  ;  and  even  when  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  its  adversaries,  they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing 
into  relief  the  natural  greatness  of  man  ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore, 
with  those  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  ;  and  literature  became  an  ar¬ 
senal,  where  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to 
their  hand. 

'  In  perusing  the  pages'of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a 
single  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which  has  not 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  equality. 

*  The  Crusades  and  the  wars  with  the  English  decimated  the  nobles 
and  divided  their  possessions  ;  the  erection  of  corporate  towns  introduced 
an  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monarchy  ;  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  equalized  the  villein  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  the  minds  of  all  classes ; 
the  post  was  established  so  as  to  bring  the  same  information  to  the  dooc 
of  the  poor  man’s  cottage  and  to  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  alike  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven. 
The  discovery  of  America  offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and 
placed  riches  and  power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the 
obscure. 
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*  If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  invariably  perceive 
that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society.  The 
noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the  roturier  has  gone  up ; 
the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every  half  century  brings  them 
nearer  to  each  other. 

<  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whithersoever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  we  witness  the  same  continual  revolution  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

*  Every  where  the  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  democracy ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions : 
those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have 
served  it  unwittingly ;  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  andjthose  who  have 
declared  themselves  its  opponents — have  all  been  driven  along  in  the 
same  tract,  have  all  laboured  to  one  end,  some  ignorantly  and  some  un« 
willingly ;  all  have  been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

*  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is  therefore  a 
providential  fact,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Divine  de¬ 
cree  :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  inter¬ 
ference,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  its  progress. 

<  Would  it  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which  dates  from 
so  ftir  back  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  generation  ?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the  feudal  system,  and  van¬ 
quished  kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and  the  capitalist  ?  Will  it  stop 
now  that  it  is  grown  so  strong,  and  its  adversaries  so  weak  ? 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to  dis¬ 
close  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will.  We  can  discern  them 
in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of 
events. 

<  The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle.  The  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it  cannot 
be  guided.  Their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while  and  it  may 
be  so  no  longer.’ — {^Introduction  to  the  First  Part.*) 

That  such  has  been  the  actual  course  of  events  in  modern 
history,  nobody  can  doubt,  and  as  truly  in  England  as  in  France. 
Of  old,  every  proprietor  of  land  was  sovereign  over  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  while  the  cultivators  could  not  call  even  their  bodily 
powers  their  own.  It  was  by  degrees  only,  and  in  a  succession  of 
ages,  that  their  personal  emancipation  was  effected,  and  their  la¬ 
bour  became  theirs  to  sell  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it. 
They  became  the  rich  men’s  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  but 
the  rich  had  still  the  making  of  the  law,  and  the  administering  of 


*  In  this,  and  our  other  extracts,  we  have  followed  generally,  though 
not  implicitly,  Mr  Reeve’s  translation.  Though  not  always  imexcep- 
tionable,  it  is  spirited,  and  sometimes  felicitous. 
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it ;  and  tbe  equality  was  at  first  little  more  than  nominal.  The 
poor,  however,  could  now  acquire  property ;  the  path  was  open 
to  them  to  quit  their  own  class  for  a  higher ;  their  rise  even  to 
a  considerable  station,  gradually  became  a  common  occurrence ; 
and  to  those  who  acquired  a  large  fortune,  the  other  powers  and 
privileges  of  aristocracy  were  successively  opened,  until  heredi¬ 
tary  honours  have  become  less  a  power  in  themselves,  than  a 
symbol  and  ornament  of  great  riches.  While  individuals  thus 
continually  rose  from  the  mass,  the  mass  itself  multmlied  and 
strengthened ;  the  towns  obtained  a  voice  in  public  affairs  ;  the 
many,  in  the  aggregate,  became  even  in  property  more  and  more 
a  match  for  the  few ;  and  the  nation  became  a  power,  distinct 
from  the  small  number  of  individuals  who  once  disposed  even  of 
the  crown,  and  determined  all  public  affairs  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Reformation  was  the  dawn  of  the  government  of  public  opinion. 
Even  at  that  early  period,  opinion  was  not  formed  by  the  higher 
classes  exclusively ;  and  while  the  publicity  of  all  state  transac¬ 
tions,  the  liberty  of  petition  and  public  discussion,  the  press — and 
of  late,  above  all,  the  periodical  press— have  rendered  public  opin¬ 
ion  more  and  more  the  supreme  power,  the  same  causes  have 
rendered  the  formation  of  it  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  higher  ranks.  Even  the  direct  participation  of 
the  people  at  large  in  the  government  had,  in  various  ways,  been 
greatly  extended,  before  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
when  democracy  has  given  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  progress  in 
society,  by  the  inroads  it  has  been  able  to  make  into  the  political 
constitution.  And  in  spite  of  the  alarm  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  possessors  of  large  property,  who  are  far  more  generally  op¬ 
posed  than  they  had  been  within  the  present  generation  to  any 
additional  strengthening  of  the  popular  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  much  stronger  party  for  a 
further  parliamentary  reform,  than  many  good  observers  thought 
there  was,  twelve  years  ago,  for  that  which  has  already  taken 
place. 

But  there  is  a  surer  mode  of  deciding' the  point  than  any  histo¬ 
rical  retrospect.  Let  us  look  at  the  powers  which  are  even  now 
at  work  in  society  itself. 

To  a  superficial  glance  at  the  condition  of  our  own  country, 
nothing  can  seem  more  unlike  any  tendency  to  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion.  The  inequalities  of  property  are  apparently  greater  than 
in  any  former  period  of  history.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  parcelled 
out  in  great  estates,  among  comparatively  few  families ;  and  it  is 
not  the  large  but  the  small  properties  which  are  in  process  of  ex¬ 
tinction.  A  hereditary  and  titled  nobility,  more  potent  by  their 
vast  possessions  than  by  their  social  precedency,  are  constitu- 
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tionally  and  really  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  state.  To 
form  part  of  their  order  is  what  every  ambitious  man  aspires, 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  a  successful  career.  The  passion  for 
equality  of  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  speaks,  almost  as  if  it  were 
the  great  moral  lever  of  modem  times,  is  hardly  known  in  this 
country  even“by  name.  On  the  contrary,  all  ranks  seem  to  > 
have  a  passion  for  inequality.  The  hopes  of  every  person  are 
directed  to  rising  in  the  world,  not  to  pulling  the  world  down  to 
him.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  submits  to  their  superiority  of  rank  as  he  would  to  the 
ordinances  of  nature  ;  and  often  thinks  any  amount  of  toil  and 
watching,  repaid  by  a  nod  of  recognition  from  one  of  their 
number. 

We  have  put  the  case  as  strongly  as  it  could  be  put  by  an  ad¬ 
versary,  and  have  stated  as  facts  some  things  which,  if  they  have 
been  facts,  are  giving  visible  signs  that  they  will  not  always  be 
so.  If  we  look  back  even  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  the 
popular  respect  for  the  higher  classes  is  by  no  means  the  thing 
it  was ;  and  although  all  who  are  rising  wish  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  advantages  which  they  themselves  hope  to  share,  there 
are  among  those  who  do  not  expect  to  rise,  increasing  indications 
that  a  levelling  spirit  is  abroad,  and  political  discontents,  in 
whatever  manner  originating,  show  an  increasing  tendency  to 
take  that  shape.  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these 
things,  as  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  making  out,  in  respect  to  the 
tendency  to  equality  in  England,  much  less  than  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  contends  for.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  classes ;  but  we  do  con¬ 
tend  that  the  power  of  the  higher  classes,  both  in  government 
and  in  society,  is  diminishing ;  while  that  of  the  middle  and  even 
the  lower  classes  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase. 

The  constituent  elements  of  political  importance  are  property, 
intelligence,  and  the  power  or  combination.  In  every  one  of 
these  elements,  is  it  the  higher  classes,  or  the  other  portion  of 
society,  that  have  lately  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  the 
most  rapid  advances  ? 

Even  with  regard  to  the  element  of  property,  there  cannot 
be  room  for  more  than  a  momentary  doubt.  The  class  who  are 
rich  by  inheritance,  are  so  far  from  augmenting  their  fortunes, 
that  it  is  much  if  they  can  be  said  to  keep  them  up.  A  terri¬ 
torial  aristocracy  always  live  up  to  their  means — generally  be¬ 
yond  them.  Our  own  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  as  their 
control  over  the  taxes  becomes  every  day  more  restricted,  and 
the  liberal  professions  more  overcrowded,  they  are  condemned 
more  and  more  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  large  families. 
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which  is  no  easy  burden  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  to  the 
heir  the  means  of  keeping  up,  without  becoming  embarrassed, 
the  old  family  establishments.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  how 
severely  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  younger  sons  is  felt 
even  in  the  highest  rank ;  and  that,  as  a  provision  for.  daugh¬ 
ters,  alliances  are  now  courted  which  would  not  have  been  en¬ 
dured  a  generation  ago.  The  additions  to  the  ‘  money-power’  of 
the  higher  ranks,  consist  of  the  riches  of  the  novi  homines  who 
are  continually  aggregated  to  that  class  from  among  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  and  occasionally  from  the  professions. 
But  many  of  these  are  merely  successors  to  the  impoverished 
owners  of  the  land  they  buy ;  and  the  fortunes  of  others  are 
taken,  in  the  way  of  marriage,  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  of 
older  families.  Even  with  these  allowances,  no  doubt  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  persons  is  steadily  on  the  increase  ;  but  what  is 
this  to  the  accumulation  of  capitals  and  growth  of  incomes  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  class  ?  It  is  that  class  which  furnishes  all 
the  accessions  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  and  for  one  who 
makes  a  large  fortune,  fifty  acquire,  without  exceeding,  a  mode¬ 
rate  competency,  and  leave  their  children  to  work,  like  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  labouring  oar. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  it  can  still  less  be  affirmed  that  the 
higher  classes  maintain  the  same  proportional  ascendency  as  of 
old.  They  have  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  information.  They  have  improved,  like  all  other  classes, 
in  the  decorous  virtues.  Their  humane  feelings  and  refined  tastes 
form  in  general  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  habits  of  the  same 
class  a  few  generations  ago.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  what  new  idea  in'speculation,  what  invention  or  discovery 
in  the  practical  arts,  what  useful  institution,  or  what  perma¬ 
nently  valuable  book.  Great  Britain  has  owed  for  the  last  hundred 
years  to  her  hereditary  aristocracy,  titled  or  untitled; — what  great 
public  enterprise,  what  important  national  movement  in  religion 
or  politics,  those  classes  have  originated,  or  in  which  they  have  so 
much  as  taken  the  principal  share.  Considered  in  respect  to  active 
energies  and  laborious  habits,  to  the  stirring  qualities  which  fit  men 
for  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  few  will 
say  that  our  aristocracy  have  not  deteriorated.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  age,  that  knowledge  and 
intelligence  are  spreading,  in  a  degree  which  was  formerly  thought 
impossible,  to  the  lower,  and  down  even  to  the  lowest  rank. 
And  this  is  a  fact,  not  accomplished,  but  in  the  mere  dawn  of 
its  accomplishment,  and  which  has  shown  hitherto  but  a  slight 
promise  of  its  future  fruits.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  the  kind  of 
intelligence  which  is  thus  diffusing  itself ;  but  it  is  intelligence 
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still.  The  knowledge  which  is  power,  is  not  the  highest  descrip> 
tion  of  knowledge  only :  any  knowledge  which  gives  the  habit 
of  forming  an  opinion,  and  the  capacity  of  expressing  that  opin¬ 
ion,  constitutes  a  political  power ;  and  if  combined  with  the 
capacity.and  habit  of  acting  in  concert,  a  formidable  one. 

It  is  in  this  last  element,  the  power  of  combined  action,  that 
the  progress  of  the  Democracy  has  been  the  most  gigantic.  What 
combination  can  do,  has  been  shown  by  an  experiment  of  now 
many  years’  duration,  among  a  people  the  most  backward  in 
civilisation  (thanks  to  English  misgovernment,)  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Pyrenees.  Even  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  we  have  seen  something  of  what  could  be  done  by 
Political  Unions,  Antislavery  Societies,  and  the  like ;  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  less  advanced,  but  already  powerful  organization  of 
the  working  classes,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  suspended 
only  by  the  temporary  failure  arising  from  the  manifest  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  its  present  objects.  And  these  various  associations 
are  not  the  machinery  of  democratic  combination,  but  the  occa¬ 
sional  weapons  which  that  spirit  forges  as  it  needs  them.  The 
real  Political  Unions  of  England  are  the  Newspapers.  It  is 
these  which  tell  every  person  what  all  other  persons  are  feeling, 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  ready  to  act :  it  is  by  these  that 
the  people  learn,  it  may  truly  be  smd,  their  own  wishes,  and 
through  these  that  they  declare  them.  The  Newspapers  and 
the  Railroads  are  solving  the  problem  of  bringing  the  democracy 
of  England  to  vote,  like  that  of  Athens,  simultaneously  in  one 
agora ;  and  the  same  agencies  are  rapidly  effacing  those  local 
distinctions  which  rendered  one  part  of  our  population  strangers 
to  another ;  and  are  making  us  more  than  ever  (what  is  the  first 
condition  of  a  powerful  public  opinion)  a  homogeneous  people. 
If  America  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  in  an  extensive  country 
a  popular  government  may  exist,  England  seems  destined  to 
afford  the  proof,  that  after  a  certain  stage  in  civilisation  it  must ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  numerically  stronger  have  the  same  advantages, 
in  means  of  combination  and  celerity  of  movement,  as  the  smaller 
number,  they  are  the  masters ;  and,  except  by  their  permission, 
no  government  can  any  longer  exist. 

It  may  be  said,  doubtless,  that  though  the  aristocratic  class 
may  be  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
succeeded  is  not  that  of  the  numerical  majority  ;  that  the  middle 
class  in  this  country  is  as  little  in  danger  of  being  outstripped 
by  the  democracy  below,  as  of  being  kept  down  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  above ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  difiiculty  for  that  class, 
aided  as  it  would  be  by  the  rich,  in  making  head  by  its  property, 
intelligence,'  and  power  of  combination,  against  any  possible 
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growth  of  those  elements  of  importance  in  the  inferior  classes ; 
and  in  excluding  the  mass  of  mere  manual  labourers  from  any 
share  in  political  rights,  unless  such  a  restricted  and  subordinate 
one  as  may  be  found  compatible  with  the  complete  ascendency 
of  property. 

We  are  disposed  partially  to  agree  in  this  opinion.  Universal 
suffrage  is  never  likely  to  exist  where  the  majority  are  proU- 
taires ;  and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  labouring  class 
in  abject  poverty,  like  the  greatest  part  of  our  rural  population, 
or  which  expends  its  surplus  earnings  in  gin  or  in  waste,  like  so 
much  of  the  better  paid  population  of  the  towns,  may  be  kept 
politically  in  subjection,  and  that  the  middle  classes  are  safe  from 
the  permanent  r^e  of  such  a  body,  though  perhaps  not  from  its 
Swing  outrages,  or  Wat  Tyler  insurrections.  But  this  admis¬ 
sion  leaves  the  fact  of  a  tendency  towards  democracy  practically 
untouched.  There  is  a  democracy  short  of  pauper  suffrage  ;  the 
working  classes  themselves  contain  a  middle,  as  well  as  a  lowest 
class.  Not  to  meddle  with  the  vexata  queestio,  whether  the  lowest 
class  is  or  is  not  improving  in  condition,  it  is  certain  that  a  larger 
and  larger  body  of  manual  labourers  are  rising  above  that  class, 
and  acquiring  at  once  decent  wages  and  decent  habits  of  conduct. 
A  rapidly  increasing  multitude  of  our  working  people  are  becom¬ 
ing,  in  point  of  condition  and  habits,  what  all  the  American 
working  people  are.  And  if  our  boasted  improvements  are  of  any 
worth,  there  must  be  a  growing  tendency  in  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  this  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  the  general 
one.  The  nation  must  be  most  slenderly  supplied  with  wisdom 
and  virtue,  if  it  cannot  do  something  to  improve  its  own  physical 
condition,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral.  It  is^something  gained, 
that  well-meaning  persons  of  all  parties  now  at  length  profess  to 
have  this  end  in  view.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  approached  to, 
in  proportion  as  the  working  class  becomes  what  ail  proclaim 
their  desire  that  it  should  be — well  paid,  well  taught,  and  well 
conducted  ;  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  opinions  of  that  class 
tell,  according  to  its  numbers,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  class  succeeds  in  thus  raising  itself,  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  ruling  body ;  and  if  the  suffrage  be  necessary 
to  make  it  so,  it  will  not  be  long  without  the  suffrage. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  satisfied  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  is  progressively  changing  from  the  government 
of  a  few,  to  the  government,  not  indeed  of  the  many,  but  of 
many  ; — from  an  aristocracy  with  a  popular  infusion,  to  the  rigime 
of  the  middle  class.  To  most  purposes,  in  the  constitution  of 
modern  society,  the  government  of  a  numerous  middle  class  is 
democracy.  Nay,  it  not  merely  is  democracy,  but  the  only 
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democracy  of  which  there  is  yet  any  example ;  what  is  called 
universal  suffrage  in  America  arising  from  the  fact,  that  America 
is  all  middle  class  ;  the  whole  people  being  in  a  condition,  both 
as  to  education  and  pecuniary  means,  corresponding  to  the  middle 
class  here.  The  consequences  which  we  would  deduce  from  this 
fact  will  appear  presently,  when  we  examine  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s  view  of  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  influences  of 
democracy.  This  cannot  be  done  until  we  have  briefly  stated 
his  opinions  on  the  purely  political  branch  of  the  question.  To 
this  part  of  our  task  we  shall  now  proceed  ;  with  as  much  concise¬ 
ness  as  is  permitted  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the  ideas, 
which,  holding  an  essential  place  among  the  grounds  of  his  general 
conclusions,  have  a  claim  not  to  be  omitted  even  from  the  most 
rapid  summary. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  recognises 
such  a  thing  as  a  democratic  state  of  society  without  a  democra¬ 
tic  government ;  a  state  in  which  the  people  are  all  equal,  and 
subjected  to  one  common  master,  who  selects  indiscriminately 
from  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  his  government.  In  this 
sense,  as  he  remarks,  the  government  of  the  Pasha  of  Cgypt  is  a 
specimen  of  democracy ;  and  to  this  type  (with  allowance  for 
diflerence  of  civilisation  and  manners)  he  thinks  that  all  nations 
are  in  danger  of  approximating,  in  which  the  equalization  of  con¬ 
ditions  has  made  greater  progress  than  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Now 
this  he  holds  to  be  the  condition  of  France.  The  kings  of  France 
have  always  been  the  greatest  of  levellers;  Louis  XL,  Riche¬ 
lieu,  Louis  XIV.,  alike  laboured  to  break  the  power  of  the 
noblesse,  and  reduce  all  intermediate  classes  and  bodies  to  the 
general  level.  After  them  came  the  Revolution,  bringing  with  it 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  privileges,  the  emigration  and  dispos¬ 
session  >f  half  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  subdivision 
of  large  fortunes  by  the  revolutionary  law  of  inheritance.  While 
the  equalization  of  conditions  was  thus  rapidly  reaching  its  extreme 
limits,  no  corresponding  progress  of  public  spirit  was  taking  place 
in  the  people  at  large.  No  institutions  capable  of  fostering  an 
interest  in  the  details  of  public  affairs  were  created  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution  :  it  swept  away  even  those  which  despotism  had  spared  ; 
and  if  it  admitted  a  portion  of  the  population  to  a  voice  in  the 
government,  gave  it  them  only  on  the  greatest  but  rarest  occa¬ 
sion — the  election  of  the  great  council  of  the  state.  A  political 
act,  to  be  done  only  once  in  a  few  years,  and  for  which  nothing 
in  the  daily  habits  of  the  citizen  has  prepared  him,  leaves  his 
intellect  and  moral  dispositions  very  much  as  it  found  them ;  and 
the  citizens  not  being  encouraged  to  take  upon  themselves  col¬ 
lectively  that  portion  of  the  business  of  society  which  had  been 
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performed  by  the  privileged  classes,  the  central  government 
easily  drew  to  itself  not  omy  the  whole  local  administration,  but 
much  of  what,  in  countries  like  ours,  is  performed  by  associations 
of  individuals.  Whether  the  government  was  revolutionary  or 
counter-revolutionary  made  no  difference  ;  under  the  one  and 
the  other,  every  thing  was  done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by 
the  people.  In  France,  consequently,  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  magistrate  in  detail,  is  almost  without  limit.  And  when  of 
late  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  associate  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  in  the  management  of  local  affairs,  comparatively  few 
have  been  found,  even  among  those  in  good  circumstances,  (any 
where  but  in  the  large  towns,)  who  could  be  induced  willingly  to 
take  any  part  in  that  management ;  who,  when  they  had  no  per- 
I  sonal  object  to  gain,  felt  the  public  interest  sufficiently  their  own 

j  interest,  not  to  grudge  every  moment  which  they  withdrew  from 

!  their  occupations  or  pleasures  to  bestow  upon  it.  With  all  the 
eagerness  and  violence  of  party  contests  in  France,  a  nation  more 

rive  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  is  uppermost  does  not  exist, 
de  Tocqueville  has  no  faith  in  the  virtues,  nor  even  in 
I  the  prolonged  existence,  of  a  superficial  love  of  freedom,  in  the 
t  face  of  a  practical  habit  of  slavery ;  and  the  question  whether 
i  the  French  are  to  be  a  free  people,  depends,  in  his  opinion,  upon 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  spirit  and  a  habit  of  local  self- 
government. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  sees  the  principal  source  and  security  of 
American  freedom,  not  so  much  in  the  election  of  President  and 
Congress  by  popular  suffrage,  as  in  the  administration  of  nearly 
all  the  business  of  society  by  the  people  themselves.  This  it  is, 
which,  according  to  him,  keeps  'up  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
public  interest,  not  the  gross  merely,  or  on  a  few  momentous 
occasions,  but  in  its  dry  and  troublesome  details.  This,  too,  it 
is  which  enlightens  the  people ;  which  teaches  them,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  how  public  affairs  must  be  carried  on.  The  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  public  business  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  is 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  htt^  for 
the  exercise  of  any  share  of  power  over  the  legislature,  and 
generally,  also,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  led  to 
desire  it. 

For  the  particulars  of  this  education  of  the  American  people 
by  means  of  political  institutions,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
^  itself ;  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  minor  recommendations,  that  it 
I  has  never  been  equalled  even  as  a  mere  statement  and  explana- 
I  tion  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  general 
I  principle  to  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  given  the  sanction  of 
*  lus  authority,  merits  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received 
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from  the  professed  labourers  in  the  cause  of  national  education. 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  requires  to  be  repeated  still  oftener, 
that  books  and  discourses  alone  are  not  education ;  that  life  is  a 
problem,  not  a  theorem ;  that  action  can  only  be  learned  in  action. 
A  child  learns  to  write  its  name  only  by  a  succession  of  trials ; 
and  is  a  man  to  be  taught  to  use  his  mind  and  guide  his  conduct 
by  mere  precept  ?  What  can  be  learned  in  schools  is  important, 
but  not  all-important.  The  main  branch  of  the  education  of 
human  beings  is  their  habitual  employment,  which  must  be 
either  their  individual  vocation,  or  some  matter  of  general  con¬ 
cern,  in  which  they  are  called  to  take  a  part.  The  private 
money-getting  occupation  of  almost  every  one,  is  more  or  less  a 
mechanical  routine  ;  it  brings  but  few  of  his  faculties  into  action, 
while  its  exclusive  pursuit  tends  to  fasten  his  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  exclusively  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  family  as  an  append¬ 
age  of  himself ; — making  him  indifferent  to  the  public,  to  the  more 
generous  objects  and  the  nobler  interests,  and,  in  his  inordinate 
regard  for  his  personal  comforts,  selfish  and  cowardly.  Balance 
these  tendencies  by  contrary  ones  ;  give  him  something  to  do  for 
the  public,  whether  as  a  vestryman,  a  juryman,  or  an  elector  ; 
and  in  that  degree,  his  ideas  and  feelings  are  taken  out  of  this 
narrow  circle.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  more  varied  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  larger  range  of  considerations.  He  is  made  to  feel 
that  besides  the  interests  which  separate  him  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  has  interests  which  connect  him  with  them ;  that  not 
only  the  common  weal  is  his  weal,  but  that  it  partly  depends 
upon  his  exertions.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  some  other 
constitutions  of  society,  the  spirit  of  a  commercial  people  will 
be,  we  are  persuaded,  essentially  mean  and  slavish  wherever 
public  spirit  is  not  cultivated  by  an  extensive  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  business  of  government  in  detail:  nor  will  the 
desideratum  of  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  either 
the  middle  or  lower  classes,  be  realized,  but  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  dissemination  of  public  functions,  and  a  voice  in  public 
affairs. 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  obtaining  a  considerable  share  of 
the  benefits  (and  they  are  great)  of  what  is  called  centralization. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been  undeservedly  dis¬ 
credited,  by  being  associated  with  the  agitation  against  the  new 

t)oor-law.  The  most  active  agency  of  a  central  authority  in  col- 
ecting  and  communicating  information,  giving  advice  to  the  local 
bodies,  and  even  framing  general  rules  for  their  observance,  is  no 
hinderance,  but  an  aid,  to  making  the  local  liberties  an  instrument 
of  educating  the  people.  The  existence  of  such  a  central  agency 
allows  oi  intrusting  to  the  people  themselves,  or  to  local  bodies 
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representative  of  them,  many  things  of  too  great  national  import¬ 
ance  to  be  committed  unreservedly  to  the  localities,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  efficacy  of  local  self-government  as  a  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  accustoming  the  people  not  only  to  judge  of  particular 
facts,  but  to  understand,  and  apply,  and  feel  practically  the  value 
of,  principles.  The  mode  of  administration  provided  for  the 
English  poor-laws  by  the  late  act,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  its 
general  conception  almost  theoretically  perfect.  And  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  similar  mixture  of  central  and  local  management  to 
several  other  branches  of  administration,  thereby  combining  the 
best  fruits  of  popular  intervention  with  much  of  the  advantage 
of  skilled  supervision  and  traditional  experience,  would,  we 
believe,  be  entitled  to  no  mean  rank  in  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  list 
of  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of  democracy. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  Democratic  Government  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  Democratie  State  of  Society,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
assumes  the  state  of  circumstances  which  exists  in  America ; — a 
popular  government  in  the  state,  combined  with  popular  local 
institutions.  In  such  a  government  he  s€es  great  advantages, 
balanced  by  no  inconsiderable  evils. 

Among  the  advantages,  one  which  figures  in  the  foremost 
rank  is  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  diffusion  of  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  the  remarkable  impulse  given  by  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  active  faculties  of  that  portion  of  the  community, 
who  in  other  circumstances  are  the  most  ignorant,  passive,  and 
apathetic.  These  are  characteristics  of  America  which  strike 
all  travellers.  Activity,  enterprise,  and  a  respectable  amount  of 
information,  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  few  among  the  American 
citizens,  nor  even  of  many,  but  of  all.  There  is  no  class  of 
persons  who  are  the  slaves  of  habit  and  routine.  Every  Ame¬ 
rican  will  carry  on  his  manufacture,  or  cultivate  his  farm,  by  the 
newest  and  best  methods  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  poorest  American  understands  and  can  explain  the 
most  intricate  parts  of  his  country’s  institutions  ;  can  discuss  her 
interests,  internal  and  foreign.  Much  of  this  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  universality  of  easy  circumstances,  and  to  the 
education  and  habits  which  the  first  settlers  in  America  brought 
with  them ;  but  our  author  is  certainly  not  wrong  in  ascribing 
a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
every  man  among  the  people,  through  the  universal  practice  of 
submitting  all  public  questions  to  his  judgment. 

'  It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conduct  public  business 
very  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  should  take  a  part  in  public 
business  without  extending  the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  without  quitting 
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tbe  ordinary  routine  of  their  mental  acquirements.  The  humblest  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  society 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect ;  and,  as  he  possesses  power, 
minds  more  enlightened  than  his  own  offer  him  their  services.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude  of  claimants  who  need  his  support ;  and  who, 
seeking  to  deceive  him  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  instruct  him  in 
their  deceit.  He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not 
originate  in  his  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  other 
undertakings.  New  ameliorations  are  daily  suggested  to  him  in  the 

Property  which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the 
esire  of  improving  that  property  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is, 
perhaps,  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  before  him  ; 
hut  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined  to  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the  direct,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  prodigious  commercial  activity 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engendered  by  the  laws,  but  it  proceeds 
from  habits  acquired  through  participation  in  making  the  laws. 

<  When  the  opponents  of  Democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  tbe  functions  which  he  undertakes  better  than  the  government 
of  the  people  at  large,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly  right. 
The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equal  degree  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  either  side,  has  more  constancy,  more  perseverance,  than  that 
of  a  multitude ;  more  combination  in  its  plans,  and  more  perfection  in  its 
details  ;  and  is  better  qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters 
of  tbe  men  it  employs.  If  any  deny  this,  they  have  never  seen  a 
democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  only  upon  a  few 
instances.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to  sub¬ 
sist,  they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  government. 
Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the  projects  it  under¬ 
takes  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It  frequently  abandons 
them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or  risks  them  when  tbe  con¬ 
sequences  may  prove  dangerous;  but  in  the  end  it  produces  greater 
results  than  any  absolute  government.  It  does  fewer  things  well,  but 
it  does  a  greater  number  of  things.  Not  what  is  done  by  a  democratic 
government,  but  what  is  done  under  a  democratic  government  by 
private  agency,  is  really  great.  Democracy  does  not  confer  tbe  most 
skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but  it  produces  that  which 
the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently  unable  to  awaken,  namely, 
an  all- pervading  and  restless  activity — a  superabundant  force — an  energy 
which  is  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  may,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  beget  the  most  amazing  benefits.  These  are  the  true  advan¬ 
tages  of  democracy.’ — (Reeve,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

The  other  great  political  advantage  which  our  author  ascribes 
to  Democracy  requires  less  illustration,  because  it  is  more  obvious, 
and  has  been  oftener  treated  of;  that  the  course  of  legislation  and 
administration  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the  interest  of  the 
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greater  number.  Although  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  far  from  con¬ 
sidering  this  quality  of  Democracy  as  the  panacea  in  politics 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be,  he  expresses  his 
sense  of  its  importance,  if  in  measured,  in  no  undecided  terms. 
America  does  not  exhibit  to  us  what  we  see  in  the  best  mixed 
constitutions — the  class  interests  of  small  minorities  wielding 
the  powers  of  legislation,  in  opposition  both  to  the  general 
interest  and  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  community ;  still  less 
does  she  exhibit  what  has  been  characteristic  of  most  representa¬ 
tive  governments,  and  is  only  gradually  ceasing  to  characterise 
our  own — a  standing  league  of  class  interests — a  tacit  compact 
among  the  various  knots  of  men  who  profit  by  abuses,  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  resisting  reform.  Nothing  can  subsist  in 
America  that  is  not  recommended  by  arguments  which,  in  ap- 

?earance  at  least,  address  themselves  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

lowever  frequently,  therefore,  that  interest  may  be  mistaken, 
the  direction  of  legislation  towards  it  is  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  the  mistakes  ;  and  if  a  community  is  so  situated  or  so  ordered 
that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad  laws,  and  can 
‘  await  without  destruction  the  result  of  the  general  tendency  of 
‘  the  laws,’  that  country,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
will  prosper  more  under  a  democratic  government  than  under 
any  other.  But,  in  aristocratic  governments,  the  interest,  or  at 
best  the  honour  and  glory,  of  the  ruling  class,  is  considered  as 
the  public  interest ;  and  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  composing  the  subordinate  classes,  is  apt  to  be  immolated 
to  that  public  interest  with  all  the  rigour  of  antique  patrio¬ 
tism. 

<  The  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity  and 
of  morality,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise  to  power. 
But  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  those  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be  faithless  and  frequently 
mistaken,  but  they  will  never  systematically  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
hostile  to  the  majority ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  give  a 
dangerous  or  an  exclusive  character  to  the  government. 

‘  The  maladministration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is,  moreover,  a 
mere  isolated  fact,  the  effects  of  which  do  not  last  beyond  the  short 
period  for  which  he  is  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  as 
common  interests  which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one 
another.  A  corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  his 
measures  with  another  magistrate  simply  because  that  individual  is 
corrupt  and  incapable  like  himself ;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  endeavours  to  promote  or  screen  the  corruption  or  inaptitude  of 
their  remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  unmask  the  other.  The  vices  of  the 
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magistrate  in  democratic  states  are  usually  those  of  bis  individual 
character. 

‘  But,  under  aristocratic  governments,  public  men  are  swayed  by  the 
interest  of  their  order,  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  blended  with  the 
interests  of  the  majority,  is  frequently  distinct  from  them.  This  interest 
is  a  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  together.  It  induces 
them  to  coalesce,  and  combine  their  efforts  towards  attaining  an  end 
which  is  not  always  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  it  not 
only  connects  the  persons  in  authority  with  each  other,  but  links  them 
also  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  governed,  since  a  numerous  body 
of  citizens  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  without  being  invested  with  official 
functions.  The  aristocratic  magistrate,  therefore,  finds  himself  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  own  natural  tendencies  by  a  portion  of  society  itself,  as 
well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

‘  The  common  object  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magistrates 
in  aristocracies  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contemporaries,  identifies 
it  also  with  future  generations  of  their  order.  They  labour  for  ages  to 
come  as  well  as  for  their  own  time.  The  aristocratic  magistrate  is  thus 
urged  towards  the  same  point  by  the  passions  of  those  who  surround  him, 
by  his  own,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  by  those  of  bis  posterity.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  not  resist  ?  And  hence  it  is  that  the  class  spirit 
often  hurries  along  with  it  those  whom  it  does  not  corrupt,  and  makes 
them  unintentionally  fashion  society  to  their  ow’n  particular  ends,  and 
prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants.’ — (Reeve,  ibid.) 

These,  then,  are  the  advantages  ascribed  by  our  author  to  a 
democratic  government.  We  are  now  to  speak  of  its  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

According  to  the  opinion  which  is  prevalent  among  the  more 
cultivated  advocates  of  democracy,  one  of  its  greatest  recommen¬ 
dations  is,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  wisest  and  worthiest  are 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The  people,  it  is  said,  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  selecting  the  right  men.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  will  be  sensible  of  that  interest ;  and,  subject  to  more 
or  less  liability  of  error,  will,  in  the  main,  succeed  in  placing  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  degree  of  worth  and  talent  in  the  highest 
situations. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  another  opinion.  He  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  general  want  of  merit  in  the  members  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  legislatures,  and  other  public  functionaries.  He  accounts 
for  this  not  solely  by  the  people’s  incapacity  to  discriminate 
merit,  but  partly  also  by  their  indifference  to  it.  He  thinks 
there  is  little  preference  for  men  of  superior  intellect,  little  desire 
to  obtain  their  services  for  the  public ;  occasionally  even  a 
jealousy  of  them,  especially  if  they  be  also  rich.  They,  on 
their  part,  have  still  less  inclination  to  seek  any  such  employ¬ 
ment.  Public  offices  are  little  lucrative,  confer  little  power, 
and  offer  no  guarantee  of  permanency  :  almost  any  other 
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career  holds  out  better  pecuniary  prospects  to  a  man  of  ability 
and  enterprise ;  nor  will  instructed  men  stoop  to  those  mean 
arts,  and  those  compromises  of  their  private  opinions,  to  which 
their  less  distinguished  competitors  willingly  resort.  The  de¬ 
positaries  of  power,  after  being  chosen  with  little  regard  to 
merit,  are,  partly  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  frequently 
changed.  The  rapid  return  of  elections,  and  even  a  taste  for 
variety,  M.  de  Tocqueville  thinks,  on  the  part  of  electors,  (a 
taste  not  unnatural  wherever  little  regard  is  paid  to  qualifica¬ 
tions,)  produces  a  rapid  succession  of  new  men  in  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  in  all  public  posts.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  great 
instability  in  the  laws — every  new  comer  desiring  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  short  time  which  he  has ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  political  carriere — statesmanship  is  not  a  profession. 
There  is  no  body  of  persons  educated  for  public  business,  pursu¬ 
ing  it  as  their  occupation,  and  who  transmit  from  one  to  another 
the  results  of  their  experience.  There  are  no  traditions,  no 
science  or  art  of  public  affairs.  A  functionary  knows  little,  and 
cares  less,  about  the  principles  on  which  his  predecessor  has 
acted  ;  and  his  successor  thinks  as  little  about  his.  Public  trans¬ 
actions  are  therefore  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  indeed 
of  the  common  sense  and  common  information  which  are  general 
in  a  democratic  community,  but  with  little  benefit  from  specific 
study  and  experience ;  without  consistent  system,  long-sighted 
views,  or  persevering  pursuit  of  distant  objects. 

This  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  American 
Government,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it :  there 
are  now  few  governments  remaining,  whether  representative  or 
absolute,  of  which  something  of  the  same  sort  might  not  be  said. 
In  no  country  where  the  real  government  resides  in  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  where  there  are  frequent  changes  of  Ministry,  are  far¬ 
sighted  views  of  policy  likely  to  be  acted  upon ;  whether  the 
country  be  England  or  France,  in  the  eighteenth  cenljury  or  in 
the  nineteenth.  In  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  remarkable  merit  in  the  American  public  men,  (and  our 
author  allows  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  exceptions,)  the  fact 
may  perhaps  admit  of  a  less  discreditable  explanation.  America 
needs  very  little  government.  She  has  no  wars,  no  neighbours, 
no  complicated  international  relations ;  no  old  society  with  its 
thousand  abuses  to  reform ;  no  half-fed  and  untaught  millions  cry¬ 
ing  for  food  and  guidance.  Society  in  America  requires  little 
but  to  be  let  alone.  The  current  affairs  which  her  Government 
I  has  to  transact  can  seldom  demand  much  more  than  average 
capacity ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  Americans  a  wise  economy,  not  to 
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pay  the  price  of  great  talents  when  common  ones  will  serve  their 
purpose.  We  make  these  remarks  by  way  of  caution,  not  of 
controversy.  Like  many  other  parts  of  our  author’s  doctrines, 
that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  affords  work  for  a  succession 
of  thinkers  and  of  accurate  observers,  and  must  in  the  main  de¬ 
pend  on  future  experience  to  confirm  or  refute  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  one  among  the  dangers  of  Democracy, 
respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  our  author 
designates  as  ‘  the  despotism  of  the  majority.’ 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  book, 
that  from  the  scarcity  of  examples,  his  propositions,  even  when 
derived  from  observation,  have  the  air  of  mere  abstract  specula¬ 
tions.  He  speaks  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in  general 
phrases,  but  gives  hardly  any  instances  of  it,  nor  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  practically  exemplified.  The 
omission  was  in  the  present  instance  the  more  excusable,  as  the 
despotism  complained  of  was,  at  that  time,  politically  at  least,  an 
evil  in  apprehension  more  than  in  sufferance ;  and  he  was  uneasy 
rather  at  the  total  absence  of  security  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  than  at  the  frequency  of  its  actual  exertion. 

Events,  however,  which  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of 
the  First  Part  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  work,  give  indication  of  the 
shape  which  tyranny  is  most  likely  to  assume  when  exercised  by 
a  majority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  any  inducements  of  interest,  by  which, 
in  a  country  like  America,  the  greater  number  could  be  led  to 
oppress  the  smaller.  When  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
spoken  of  as  conflicting  interests,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  gene¬ 
rally  meant ;  but  where  the  rich  are  content  with  being  rich,  and 
do  not  claim  as  such  any  political  privileges,  their  interest  and 
that  of  the  poor  are  the  same  ; — complete  protection  to  property, 
and  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  it,  are  alike  important  to  botli. 
When,  indeed,  the  poor  are  so  poor  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
worse  off,  respect  on  their  part  for  rights  of  property  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  share,  is  never  safely  to  be  calculated  upon.  But 
where  all  have  property,  either  in  enjoyment  or  in  reasonable 
hope,  and  an  appreciable  chance  of  acquiring  a  large  fortune ;  and 
where  every  man’s  way  of  life  proceeds  upon  the  confident  as¬ 
surance  that,  by  superior  exertion,  he  will  obtain  a  superior  reward; 
the  importance  of  inviolability  of  property  is  not  likely  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  not  affirmed  of  the  Americans  that  they  make 
laws  against  the  rich,  or  unduly  press  upon  them  in  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  taxes.  If  a  labouring  class,  less  happily  circumstanced, 
could  prematurely  force  themselves  into  influence  over  our  own 
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legislature,  there  might  then  be  danger — not  «o  much  of  vlola> 
tions  of  property,  as  of  undue  interference  with  contracts  ;  unen¬ 
lightened  legislation  for  the  supposed  interest  of  the  many;  laws 
founded  on  mistakes  in  political  economy.  A  minimum  of  wages, 
or  a  tax  on  machinery,  might  be  attempted  :  as  silly  and  as  in- 

S  efficacious  attempts  might  be  made  to  keep  up  wages  by  law,  as 
were  so  long  made  by  the  British  legislature  to  keep  them  down 
by  the  same  means.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
tried,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  experience  would  correct 
;  the  one  error  as  it  has  corrected  the  other,  and  in  the  same  way  ; 
namely,  by  the  completest  practical  failure. 

It  is  not  from  the  separate  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
t  majority,  that  minorities  are  in  danger ;  but  from  its  antipathies 
^  of  religion,  political  party,  or  race :  and  experience  in  America 

i  seems  to  confirm  what  theory  rendered  probable,  that  the  tyranny 

I  of  the  majority  would  not  take  the  shape  of  tyrannical  laws,  but 
that  of  a  dispensing  power  over  all  laws.  The  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  no  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or 
exempting  Protestants  from  the  penalties  of  incendiarism  ;  they 
contented  themselves  with  burning  the  Ursuline  convent  to  the 
ground,  aware  that  no  jury  would  be  found  to  redress  the  injury. 
In  the  same  reliance  the  people  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
schools  and  churches  of  their  black  fellow-citizens,  while  num- 

ibers  who  took  no  share  in  the  outrage  amused  themselves  with 
the  sight.  The  laws  of  Maryland  still  prohibit  murder  and  bur* 
glary;  but  in  1812,  a  Baltimore  mob,  after  destroying  the  print¬ 
ing  office  of  a  newspaper  which  had  opposed  the  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  broke  into  the  prison  to  which  the  editors  had  been  conveyed 
for  safety,  murdered  one  of  them,  left  the  others  for  dead  ;  and 
the  criminals  were  tried  and  acquitted.  In  the  same  city,  in  1835, 
a  riot  which  lasted  four  days,  and  the  foolish  history  of  which  is 
related  in  M.  Chevalier’s  ‘  Letters,’  was  occasioned  by  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcy  of  the  Maryland  Bank.  It  is  not  so  much  the  riots, 
in  such  instances,  that  are  deplorable;  these  might  have  occurred 
in  any  country  : — it  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  an 
executive  dependant  upon  tbe  mob,  or  justice  from  juries  which 
formed  part  of  it :  it  is  the  apathetic  cowardly  truckling  of  dis¬ 
approving  lookers-on  ;  almost  a  parallel  to  the  passive  imbecility 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  when  a  handful  of  hired  assassins  perpe¬ 
trated  the  massacres  of  September.  For  where  the  majority  is 
the  sole  power,  and  a  power  issuing  its  mandates  in  the  form  of 
riots,  it  inspires  a  terror  which  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  often 
fails  to  excite.  The  silent  sympathy  of  the  majority  may  sup- 
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port  on  the  scaffold  the  martyr  of  one  man’s  tyranny ;  but 
if  we  would  imagine  the  situation  of  a  victim  of  the  majority 
itself,  we  must  look  to  the  annals  of  religious  persecution  for  a 
parallel. 

Yet,  neither  ought  we  to  forget  that  even  this  lawless  violence  is 
not  so  great,  because  not  so  lasting,  an  evil,  as  tyranny  through 
the  medium  of  the  law.  A  tyrannical  law  remains ;  because,  so 
long  as  it  is  submitted  to,  its  existence  does  not  weaken  the  gen¬ 
eral  authority  of  the  laws.  But  in  America,  tyranny  will  sel¬ 
dom  use  the  instrument  of  law,  because  among  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  there  is  no  permanent  class  to  be  tyrannized  over.  The  | 
subjects  of  oppression  are  casual  objects  of  popular  resentment,  j 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  law,  but  only  by  occasional  acts  of  » 
lawless  power;  and  to  tolerate  these,  if  they  ever  became  fre¬ 
quent,  would  be  consenting  to  live  without  law.  Already  in  the 
United  States,  the  spirit  of  outrage  has  raised  a  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  outrage  ;  of  moral  resistance  first,  as  was  to  be  wished  and 
expected :  if  that  fail,  physical  resistance  will  follow.  The  maj  ority, 
like  other  despotic  powers,  will  be  taught  by  experience,  that  it 
cannot  enjoy  both  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  and  the  [ 
barbarian  liberty  of  taking  men’s  lives  and  property  at  its  discre-  ? 
tion.  Let  it  once  be  generally  understood  that  minorities  will  i 
fight,  and  majorities  will  be  shy  of  provoking  them.  The  bad  I 
government  of  which  there  is  any  permanent  danger  under  modern  | 
civilisation,  is  in  the  form  of  bad  laws  and  bad  tribunals  :  govern-  \ 
ment  by  the  sic  volo  either  of  a  king  or  a  mob,  belongs  to  past 
ages,  and  can  no  more  exist  out  of  the  pale  of  Asiatic  barbarism. 

The  despotism,  therefore,  of  the  majority  within  the  limits  of 
civil  life,  though  a  real  evil,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  formid¬ 
able  one.  The  tyranny  which  we  fear,  and  which  M.  de  Toeque-  | 
ville  principally  dreads,  is  of  another  kind — a  tyranny  not  over  ; 
the  body  but  over  the  mind.  ‘ 

It  is  the  complaint  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  well  as  of  other 
travellers  in  America,  that  in  no  country  does  there  exist  less  in-  | 
dependence  of  thought.  In  religion,  indeed,  the  varieties  of  | 
opinion  which  fortunately  prevailed  among  those  by  whom  the  [ 
colonies  were  settled,  has  produced  a  toleration  in  law  and  in 
fact  extending  to  the  limits  of  Christianity.  If  by  ill  fortune 
there  had  happened  to  be  a  religion  of  the  majority,  the  case 
would  probably  have  been  different.  On  every  other  subject, 
when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  made  up,  hardly  any  one,  it 
is  affirmed,  dares  to  be  of  any  other  opinion,  or  at  least  to  profess 
it.  The  statements  are  not  clear  as  to  the  nature  or  amount  ot 
the  inconvenience  that  would  be  suffered  by  any  one  who  pre- 
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sumed  to  question  a  received  opinion.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  scarcely  any  person  has  that  courage ;  that  when  public 
opinion  considers  a  question  as  settled,  no  further  discussion  of  it 
takes  place  ;  and  that  not  only  nobody  dares  (what  every  body 
may  venture  upon  in  Europe)  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  to 
the  public,  or  derogatory  to  its  opinions,  but  that  its  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  perpetually  celebrated  with  the  most  servile  adulation 
and  sycophancy. 

These  considerations,  which  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
author’s  First  Part,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  views  pro¬ 
mulgated,  in  his  Second,  respectingthe  influence  of  Democracy  on 
Intellect. 

The  Americans,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  not  only 
profess,  but  carry  into  practice,  on  all  subjects  except  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  Christian  ethics,  the  habit 
of  mind  which  has  been  so  often  inculcated  as  the  one  sufficient 
security  against  mental  slavery — the  rejection  of  authority,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  regard  the 
traditions  of  the  past  merely  in  the  light  of  materials,  and  as  ‘  a 
‘  useful  study  for  doing  otherwise  and  better.’  They  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  for  guidance  either  to  the  wisdom  of  ancestors, 

I  or  to  eminent  contemporary  wisdom,  but  require  that  the  grounds 
I  on  which  they  act  shall  be  made  level  to  their  own  comprehen- 

!  sion.  And,  as  is  natural  to  those  who  govern  themselves  by  com- 

^  mon  sense  rather  than  by  science,  their  cast  of  mind  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unpedantic  and  practical ;  they  go  straight  to  the  end  with¬ 
out  favour  or  prejudice  towards  any  set  of  means,  and  aim  at  the 
substance  of  things  with  something  like  a  contempt  for  form. 

From  such  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  the  consequence 
I  which  would  be  apprehended  by  some,  would  be  a  most  licen¬ 
tious  abuse  of  individual  independence  of  thought.  The  fact 
proves  the  reverse.  It  is  impossible,  as  our  author  truly  remarks, 
that  mankind  in  general  should  form  all  their  opinions  for 
I  themselves :  an  authority  from  which  they  mostly  derive  them 

I  may  be  rejected  in  theory,  but  it  always  exists  in  fact.  That 

[  law  above  them,  which  older  societies  have  found  in  the  tradi- 

[  tions  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  dogmas  of  priests  or  philosophers, 

the  Americans  find  in  the  opinions  of  one  another.  All  being 
'  nearly  equal  in  circumstances,  and  all  nearly  alike  in  intelligence 
I  and  knowledge,  the  only  authority  which  commands  an  involun- 
;  tary  deference  is  that  of  numbers.  The  more  perfectly  each 
knows  himself  the  equal  of  every  single  individual,  the  more  in- 
^  significant  and  helpless  he  feels  against  the  aggregate  mass  ;  and 
^  the  more  incredible  it  appears  to  him  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
world  can  possibly  be  erroneous.  *  Faith  in  public  opinion,’  says 
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M.  de  Tocqueville,  ‘  becomes  in  such  countries  a  species  of  reli- 
*  ffion,  and  the  majority  its  prophet.’  The  idea  that  the  things 
which  the  multitude  believe  are  still  disputable,  is  no  longer 
kept  alive  by  dissentient  voices;  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
by  being  extended  to  the  incompetent,  ceases  to  be  exercised 
even  by  the  competent ;  and  speculation  becomes  possible  only 
within  the  limits  traced,  not  as  of  old  by  the  infallibility  of 
Aristotle,  but  by  that  of  ‘  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,’  or 
‘  our  free  and  enlightened  age.’ 

On  the  influence  of  Democracy  upon  the  cultivation  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  opinions  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  are  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  There  are  many  who,  partly  from  theoretic  consider¬ 
ations,  and  partly  from  the  marked  absence  in  America  of  origi¬ 
nal  eflbrts  in  literature,  philosophy,  or  the  flne  arts,  incline  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  modern  Democracy  is  fatal  to  them,  and  that  wherever 
its  spirit  spreads  they  will  take  flight.  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  not  of 
this  opinion.  The  example  of  America,  as  he  observes,  is  not 
to  the  purpose,  because  America  is,  intellectually  speaking,  a 
province  of  England  ; — a  province  in  which  the  great  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  making  money  ;  because  for  that  they  have 
peculiar  facilities,  and  are  therefore,  like  the  people  of  Alanches- 
tcr  or  Birmingham,  for  the  most  part  contented  to  receive  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  ready-made  from  the  capital.  In 
a  democratic  nation,  which  is  also  free  and  generally  educated, 
our  author  is  far  from  thinking  that  there  will  be  no  public  to  re¬ 
lish  or  remunerate  the  works  of  science  and  genius.  Although 
there  will  be  a  great  shifting  of  fortunes,  and  no  hereditary  body 
of  wealthy  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  class,  there  will  be,  he  thinks, 
from  the  general  activity,  and  the  absence  of  artificial  barriers,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  inequality  of  human  intelligence,  a  far  greater 
number  of  rich  individuals  (JnJiniment  plus  nombreux)  than  in  an 
aristocratic  society.  There  will  be,  therefore,  though  not  so 
complete  a  leisure,  yet  a  leisure  extending  perhaps  to  more  per¬ 
sons  ;  while  from  the  closer  contact  and  greater  mutual  inter¬ 
course  between  classes,  the  love  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  oc¬ 
cupations  will  spread  downward  very  widely,  among  those  who 
have  not  the  same  advantages  of  leisure.  Moreover,  talent  and 
knowledge  being,  in  a  democratic  society,  the  only  means  of  ra¬ 
pid  improvement  in  fortune,  they  will  be,  in  the  abstract  at  least, 
by  no  means  undervalued  :  whatever  measure  of  them  any  per¬ 
son  is  capable  of  appreciating,  he  will  also  be  desirous  of  pos¬ 
sessing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  neglect  of  science  and  lite¬ 
rature,  the  eager  ambition  which  is  universal  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  takes  that  direction  as  well  as  others,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  cultivate  these  pursuits  becomes  ‘  immense.* 
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It  is  from  this  fact — from  the  more  active  competition  in  the 
products  of  intellect,  and  the  more  numerous  public  to  which 
they  are  addressed — that  M.  de  Tocqueville  deduces  the  defects 
with  which  the  products  themselves  will  be  chargeable.  In  the 
multiplication  of  their  quantity  he  sees  the  deterioration  of  their 
quality.  Distracted  by  so  great  a  multitude,  the  public  can  be¬ 
stow  but  a  moment’s  attention  on  each ;  they  will  be  adapted, 
therefore,  chiefly  for  striking  at  the  moment.  Deliberate  appro¬ 
val,  and  a  duration  beyond  the  hour,  become  more  and  more 
difficult  of  attainment.  What  is  written  for  the  judgments  of  a 
highly  instructed  few,  amidst  the  abundance  of  writings  may 
very  probably  never  reach  them  ;  and  their  suffrage,  which  never 
gave  riches,  does  not  now  confer  even  glory.  But  the  multitude 
of  buyers  affords  the  possibility  of  great  pecuniary  success  and 
momentary  notoriety  for  the  work  which  is  made  up  to  please 
at  once  and  to  please  the  many.  Literature  thus  becomes  not 
only  a  trade,  but  is  carried  on  by  the  maxims  usually  adopted  by 
other  trades  which  live  by  the  number,  rather  than  by  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  customers ;  that  much  pains  need  not  be  bestowed 
on  commodities  intended  for  the  general  market,  and  that  what 
is  saved  in  the  workmanship  may  be  more  profitably  expended 
in  self-advertisement.  There  will  thus  be  an  immense  mass  of 
third  and  fourth-rate  productions,  and  very  few  first-rate.  Even 
the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  society  in  which  every  one  is  striving 
to  get  on,  is  in  itself,  our  author  observes,  not  favourable  to 
meditation.  ‘  II  regne  dans  le  sein  de  ces  nations  un  petit 
‘  mouvement  incommode,  une  sorte  de  roulement  incessant  des 
‘  hommes  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  qui  trouble  et  distrait  I’esprit 
*  sans  I’animer  et  I’elever.’  Not  to  mention  that  the  universal 
tendency  to  action,  and  to  rapid  action,  directs  the  taste  to  appli¬ 
cations  rather  than  principles,  and  hasty  approximations  to  truth 
rather  than  scientific  accuracy  in  it. 

Passing  now  from  the  province  of  intellect  to  that  of  Sentiments 
and  Morals,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  soft¬ 
ening  of  manners,  and  the  remarkable  growth,  in  modern  times, 
of  humanity  and  philanthropy,  are  in  great  part  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  social  equality.  Where  the  different  classes 
of  mankind  are  divided  by  impassable  barriers,  each  may  have 
intense  sympathies  with  his  own  class,  more  intense  than  it  is 
almost  possible  to  have  with  mankind  in  general ;  but  those  who 
are  far  below  him  in  condition  are  so  unlike  himself,  that  he 
hardly  considers  them  as  human  beings ;  and  if  they  are  refrac¬ 
tory  and  troublesome,  will  be  unable  to  feel  for  them  even  that 
kindly  interest  which  he  experiences  for  his  more  unresisting 
domestic  cattle.  Our  author  cites  a  well-known  passage  of  Ma- 
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dame  de  S^vigne’s  Letters  in  exemplification  of  the  want  of  feel-  | 
ing  exhibited  even  by  good  sort  of  persons  towards  those  with 
whom  they  have  no  feUow-ieeWn^.  In  America,  except  towards 
the  slaves,  (an  exception  which  proves  the  rule,)  he  finds  the 
sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  compassion  almost  universal, 
accompanied  by  a  general  kindness  of  manner  and  obligingness 
of  disposition,  without  much  of  ceremony  and  punctilio.  As  all 
feel  that  they  are  not  above  the  possible  need  of  tbe  good-will 
and  good  offices  of  others,  every  one  is  ready  to  afford  his  own.  | 
The  general  equality  penetrates  also  into  the  family  relations :  ; 

there  is  more  intimacy,  he  thinks,  than  in  Europe,  between  pa¬ 
rents  and  children,  but  less,  except  in  the  earliest  years,  of  pa-  y 
ternal  authority,  and  the  filial  respect  which  is  founded  upon  it. 
These,  however,  are  among  the  topics  which  we  must  omit ;  as 
well  as  the  connexion  which  our  author  attempts  to  trace  between 
equality  of  conditions  and  strictness  of  domestic  morals,  and  some 
otuer  remarks  on  domestic  society  in  America,  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  any  considerable  value. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
a  democratic  state  of  society  is  to  make  every  one,  in  a  manner, 
retire  within  himself,  and  concentrate  his  interests,  wishes,  and  | 
pursuits  within  his  own  business  and  household.  y 

The  members  of  a  democratic  community  are  like  the  sands  of  I 
the  sea-shore,  each  very  minute,  and  no  one  adhering  to  any  r 
other.  There  arc  no  permanent  classes,  and  therefore  no  esprit 
de  corps  ;  few  hereditary  fortunes,  and  therefore  few  local  attach-  J 
ments,  or  outward  objects  consecrated  by  family  feeling.  A  man  I 
feels  little  connexion  with  his  neighbours,  little  with  his  ances-  | 
tors,  little  with  his  posterity.  There  are  scarcely  any  ties  to  ^ 
connect  any  two  men  together,  except  the  common  one  of  coun-  »! 
try.  Now,  the  love  of  country  is  not,  in  large  communities,  a  jl 
passion  of  spontaneous  growth.  When  a  man’s  country  is  his  y 
town,  where  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  generations,  of  which  he  i 
knows  every  inhabitant,  and  has  recollections  associated  with 
every  street  and  building — in  which  alone,  of  all  places  on  the  [j 
earth,  he  is  not  a  stranger — which  he  is  perpetually  called  upon  [i 
to  defend  in  the  field,  and  in  whose  glory  or  shame  he  has  an 
appreciable  share,  made  sensible  by  the  constant  presence  and 
rivalry  of  foreigners ;  in  such  a  state  of  things  patriotism  is  easy. 

It  was  easy  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  in  modern  Switzerland. 
But  in  great  communities  an  intense  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
scarcely  natural,  except  to  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  who  alone 
has  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and  is  so  personally  identified  with 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  that  his  credit  and  consequence 
are  essentially  connected  with  the  glory  and  power  of  the  nation 
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he  belongs  to  ;  its  glory  and  power,  (observe,)  not  the  wellbeing 
of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  for  an  obscure  person 
like  the  citizen  of  a  Democracy,  who  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
responsibility  of  public  affairs,  and  cannot  hope  to  exercise  more 
than  the  minutest  influence  over  them,  to  have  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  as  a  living  and  earnest  feeling.  There  being,  then,  no 
intermediate  objects  for  his  attachments  to  fix  upon,  they  fasten 
themselves  on  his  own  private  affairs ;  and,  according  to  national 
character  and  circumstances,  it  becomes  his  ruling  passion  either 
to  improve  his  condition  in  life,  or  to  take  his  ease  and  pleasure 
by  the  means  which  it  already  affords  him. 

As,  therefore,  the  state  of  society  becomes  more  democratic, 
it  is  more  and  more  necessary  to  nourish  patriotism  by  artificial 
means ;  and  of  these  none  are  so  efficacious  as  free  institutions — a 
large  and  frequent  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  management 
of  public  business.  Nor  does  the  love  of  country  alone  require 
this  encouragement,  but  every  feeling  which  connects  men  either 
by  interest  or  sympathy  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 
Popular  institutions  are  the  great  means  of  rendering  general 
in  a  people,  and  especially  among  the  richer  classes,  the  desire  of 
being  useful  in  their  generation ;  useful  to  the  public  or  to  their 
neighbours  without  distinction  of  rank ;  as  well  as  courteous  and 
unassuming  in  their  habitual  intercourse. 

‘  When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court  it  by  draw¬ 
ing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to 
live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts, 
are  then  obliged  to  retire,  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be 
dissembled ;  disdain  does  not  break  out ;  selfishness  is  afraid  of  itself. 
Under  a  free  government,  as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men 
whose  elevated  minds  or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in 
private  life,  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population 
which  surrounds  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  their  fellow- 
men  from  ambitious  motives,  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a  manner, 
their  interest  to  be  forgetful  of  self. 

<  I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection,  derived  from  electioneering  in¬ 
trigues,  the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  These  are  opportunities  of  animosity  which  occur  the  oftener  the 
more  frequent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are,  doubtless,  great,  but 
they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain.  The 
desir*  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time  to  mutual  hostility ; 
but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men,  in  the  long  run,  mutually  to  support 
each  other ;  and  if  it  happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two 
friends,  the  electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together  who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free¬ 
dom  engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general 
indifference . 
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*  A  brilliant  achievement  may  win  for  you  the  fitvonr  of  a  people  at  one 
stroke ;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  suirounds 
you,  requires  a  long  succession  of  little  services  and  obscure  good  offices, 
a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  established  reputation  for  disinte¬ 
restedness.  Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens 
to  value  the  affections  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  contact,  perpetually  draws  men  back  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them;  and  forces  them  to  render  each  other  mu¬ 
tual  assistance. 

*  In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people  :  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly  keep  on 
easy  terms  with  them  ;  they  listen  to  them  ;  they  speak  to  them  every 
day.  They  know  that  the  rich,  in  democracies,  always  stand  in  need  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  in  democratic  times  a  poor  man’s  attachment  depends 
more  on  manner  than  on  benefits  conferred.  The  very  magnitude  of 
such  benefits,  by  setting  the  difference  of  conditions  in  a  strong  light, 
causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who  reap  advantage  from  them ;  but 
the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible.  .  .  This  truth 
does  not  penetrate  at  once  into  the  minds  of  the  rich.  They  generally 
resist  it  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still  choose  to  keep 
them  at  arm’s  length ;  they  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  they  are  mista¬ 
ken.  They  might  spend  fortunes  thus,  without  warming  the  hearts  of 
the  population  around  them  ;  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for  the 
sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

'  It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were  on 
the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  public.  The  best  informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  are 
incessantly  using  their  information  to  discover  new  means  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  general  prosperity;  and,  when  they  have  made  any  such  disco¬ 
veries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

‘  I  have  often  seen  Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and  I  have  a  hundred  times  remarked  that,  in  case  of 
need,  they  hardly  ever  fail  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The 
free  institutions  w  hich  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and 
the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much  use,  remind  every  citi¬ 
zen,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  They  every  instant 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  reason  for  disliking  them,  since  he  is  never  either 
their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to  the  side  of  kindness. 
Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards 
by  choice ;  what  was  calculation  becomes  an  instinct ;  and,  by  dint  of 
working  for  the  good  of  one’s  fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for 
serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

‘  Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one  evil, 
and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
former,  they  strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter.  But  I  contend 
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that,  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is 
only  one  effectual  remedy — namely,  political  freedom.’ — (Reeve,  vol. 
iii.  chap.  4.) 

"With  regard  to  the  tone  of  moral  sentiment  characteristic  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  an  opinion  which  we  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  moralists.  Among  a  class  composed 
of  persons  who  have  been  born  into  a  distinguished  position,  the 
habitual  springs  of  action  will  be  very  different  from  those  of  a 
democratic  community.  Speaking  generally,  (and  .making  ab¬ 
straction  both  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  of  the  influence  of 
moral  culture,)  it  may  be  said  of  the  first,  that  their  feelings  and 
actions  will  be  mainly  under  the  influence  of  pride  ;  of  the  latter, 
under  that  of  interest.  Now,  as  in  an  aristocratic  society  the 
elevated  class,  though  small  in  number,  sets  the  fashion  in  opin¬ 
ion  and  feeling,  even  virtue  will,  in  that  state  of  society,  seem  to 
be  most  strongly  recommended  by  arguments  addressing  them¬ 
selves  to  pride ;  in  a  democracy,  by  those  which  address  them¬ 
selves  to  self-interest.  In  the  one,  we  hear  chiefly  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  virtue,  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice ;  in  the  other, 
of  honesty  the  best  policy,  the  value  of  character,  and  the  common 
interest  of  every  individual  in  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  modes  of  feeling,  our 
author  is  well  aware,  constitutes  moral  excellence  ;  which  must 
have  a  deeper  foundation  than  either  the  calculations  of  self- 
interest,  or  the  emotions  of  self-flattery.  But  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  higher  principle,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  substitute  for  it 
when  it  is  absent,  the  latter  of  the  two,  in  his  opinion,  though  the 
least  sentimental,  will  stand  the  most  wear. 

‘  The  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest  is  not  a  lofty  one,  but  it  is 
clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attains,  without 
impracticable  efforts,  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all  capacities,  every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and 
retain  it.  By  its  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses  it  easily  obtains  great 
dominion  ;  nor  is  its  dominion  precarious,  since  it  employs  self-interest 
itself  to  correct  self-interest,  and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very 
instrument  which  excites  them. 

‘  The  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest  produces  no  great  acts  of 
self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-denial.  By  itself  it 
cannot  sufiBce  to  make  a  virtuous  man,  but  it  disciplines  a  multitude  of 
citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self- 
command  :  and,  if  it  does  not  at  once  lead  men  to  virtue  by  their  will,  it 
draws  them  gradually  in  that  direction  by  their  habits.  If  the  principle 
of  “  interest  rightly  understood,”  were  to  sway  the  whole  moral  world, 
extraordinary  virtues  would  doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that 
gross  depravity  would  then  also  he  less  common.  That  principle,  per-, 
haps,  prevents  some  men  from  rising  far  above  the  level  of  mankind ;  b>4t 
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!  a  great  number  of  others  who  were  falling  below  that  level,  are  caught 
and  upheld  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals,  they  are  lowered  by  it ; 
survey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

‘  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest 
appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of 
the  men  of  our  time ;  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of  the  moralists  of 
our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they  judge  it  incomplete,  it  must  never¬ 
theless  be  adopted  as -necessary. 

‘  No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality  of  conditions 
from  impelling  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful,  or  from 
inclining  every  member  of  the  cuiumunity  to  concentrate  his  affections 
on  himself.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest  will 
become  more  than  ever  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  spring  of  men’s 
actions ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest. 

‘  I  do  not  think  that  the  doctrine  of  self-interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is  self-evident  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  instructed,  cannot  fail  to  see 
them.  Instruct  them,  then,  at  all  hazards ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self- 
sacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  flying  far  away  from  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom,  public  peace,  and  social 
order  itself,  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without  instruction.’ — (Ueeve, 
vol.  iii.  chap.  8.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  considers  a  democratic  state  of  society  as 
eminently  tending  to  give  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  taste  for 
physical  wellbeing.  He  ascribes  this,  not  so  much  to  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  conditions  as  to  their  mobility.  In  a  country  like  America 
every  one  may  acquire  riches ;  no  one,  at  least,  is  artificially 
impeded  in  acquiring  them,  and  hardly  any  one  is  born  to  them. 
Now,  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  passions  which 
attach  themselves  to  wealth,  and  to  what  wealth  can  purchase,  arc 
the  strongest.  Those  who  are  born  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
are  generally  more  or  less  blase  as  to  its  enjoyments.  They  take 
the  comfort  or  luxury  to  which  they  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  they  do  the  air  they  breathe  ;  it  is  not  le  but  de  la  vie, 
but  une  maniire  de  vivre.  An  aristocracy,  when  put  to  the  proof, 
has  in  general  shown  a  wonderful  facility  in  enduring  the  loss  of 
riches  and  of  physical  comforts.  The  very  pride,  nourished  by 
the  elevation  which  they  owed  to  wealth,  supports  them  under 
the  privation  of  it.  But  to  those  who  have  chased  riches  labori¬ 
ously  for  half  their  lives,  to  lose  it  is  the  loss  of  all ;  une  vie 
manquee ;  a  disappointment  greaier  than  can  be  endured.  In  a 
democracy,  again,  there  is  no  contented  poverty.  No  one  being 
forced  to  remain  poor  ;  many  who  were  poor  daily  becoming  rich, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  being  apparently  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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the  desire  to  appropriate  them  descends  to  the  very  lowest  rank. 
Thus, — 

‘  The  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  those  pleasures— 
not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure  them  without  exertion, 
and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  precious,  so 
incomplete,  and  so  fugitive. 

<  If  I  enquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who  are  at  once 
stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  or  the 
mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  can  discover  none  more  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  them  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for 
physical  comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes ;  with 
those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  and  along  with  theni  it  becomes  pre¬ 
ponderant.  From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and 
descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

‘  1  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  longing  towards  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose 
imagination  did  not  indulge  itself  by  anticipation  in  those  good  things 
which  fate  still  obstinately  withheld  from  him. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  1  never  perceived,  amongst  the  wealthier  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  States,  that  proud  contempt  of  the  indulgences  of 
riches,  v.-hich  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and 
dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor; 
they  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  privation,  they  have  long  struggled  with 
adverse  fortune ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  passions  which 
accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it ;  their  minds  are,  as  it  were, 
intoxicated  by  the  petty  enjoyments  which  they  have  pursued  for 
forty  years. 

*  Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  os  elsewhere,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  property  by 
inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  they  have  not  earned. 
But  even  these  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  mate¬ 
rial  life.  The  love  of  physical  comfort  is  became  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  nation  ;  the  great  current  of  man’s  passions  runs  in  that  channel, 
and  sweeps  every  thing  along  in  its  course.’ — (Reeve,  vol.  iii.  book  ii. 
chap.  10.) 

A  regulated  sensuality  thus  establislies  itself — the  parent  of 
effeminacy  rather  than  of  debauchery ;  paying  respect  to  the 
social  rights  of  other  people  and  to  the  opinion  of  the^world  ;  not 
‘  leading  men  away  in  search  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but  ab- 
‘  sorbing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  permitted  ones.  This  spirit  is 
*  frequently  combined  with  a  species  of  religious  morality  ;  men 
‘  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  without  fore- 
‘  going  their  chance  of  another.’ 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLV.  C 
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From  the  preternatural  stimulus  given  to  the  desire  of  acqui¬ 
ring  and  of 'enjoying  wealth,  by  the  intense  competition  which 
necessarily  exists  where  an  entire  population  are  the  competitors, 
arises  the  restlessness  so  characteristic  of  American  life. 

'  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pursue 
their  own  welfare ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  tor¬ 
ments  them  lest  they  should  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which 
may  lead  to  it.  A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world’s 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die,  and  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not 
living  long  enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  clutches  every  thing,  he  holds 
nothing  fast,  hut  soon  loosens  bis  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifications. . . 

‘  At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprising  in  this  strange  unrest  of 
so  many  happy  men,  uneasy  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle 
is,  however,  as  old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is  to  see  a  whole  people 
furnish  an  example  of  it.  . . 

‘  When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished,  when  all 
professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man’s  own  energies  may  place  him 
at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open 
to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  born  to 
no  vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which  is  corrected 
by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which  allows  every  citizen  to 
conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders  all  the  citizens  individually  feeble. 
It  circumscribes  their  powers  on  every  side,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  restrained  by  their  own  weakness,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles  which  they  did  not  at 
first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the  privileges  of  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures  which  stood  in  their  way ;  they  have  to  encounter  the 
competition  of  all.  The  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
place.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the  same  track,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to  get  on  fast,  and  cleave  a  way 
through  the  homogeneous  throng  which  surrounds  and  presses  upon  him. 
This  constant  strife  between  the  wishes  springing  from  the  equality  of 
conditions  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  harasses  and  wea¬ 
ries  the  mind.” — (Reeve,  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  chap.  13.) 

And  hence,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  is,  that  while 
every  one  is  devoured  by  ambition,  hardly  any  one  is  ambitious 
on  a  large  scale.  Among  so  many  competitors  for  but  a  few 
great  prizes,  none  of  the  candidates  starting  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  an  elevated  social  position,  very  few  can  hope  to  gain 
those  prizes,  and  they  not  until  late  in  life.  Men  in  general, 
therefore,  do  not  look  so  high.  A  vast  energy  of  passion  in  a 
whole  community  is  developed  and  squandered  in  the  petty  pur¬ 
suit  of  petty  advancements  in  fortune,  and  the  hurried  snatch¬ 
ing  of  petty  pleasures. 

To  sum  up  our  author’s  opinion  of  the  dangers  to  which  man¬ 
kind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condition ; 
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his  fear,  both  in  government  and  in  intellect  and  morals,  is  not 
of  too  great  liberty,  but  of  too  ready  submission ;  not  of  anarchy, 
but  of  servility ;  not  of  too  rapid  change,  but  of  Chinese  sta- 
tionariness.  As  democracy  advances,  the  opinions  of  mankind  on 
most  subjects  of  general  interest  will  become,  he  believes,  as 
compared  with  any  former  period,  more  rooted  and  more  difficult 
to  change ;  and  mankind  are  more  and  more  in  danger  of  losing 
the  moral  courage  and  pride  of  independence  which  make  them 
deviate  from  the  beaten  path  either  in  speculation  or  in  conduct. 
Even  in  politics,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  feeling  their  per¬ 
sonal  insignificance,  and  conceiving  a  proportionally  vast  idea  of 
the  importance  of  society  at  large  ;  being  jealous,  moreover,  of 
one  another,  but  not  jealous  of  the  central  power  which  derives 
its  origin  from  the  majority,  or  which  at  least  is  the  faithful  re¬ 
presentative  of  its  desire  to  annihilate  every  intermediate  power ; 
they  should  allow  that  central  government  to  assume  more  and 
more  control,  engross  more  and  more  of  the  business  of  society ; 
and,  on  condition  of  making  itself  the  organ  of  the  general  mode 
of  feeling  and  thinking,  should  suffer  it  to  relieve  mankind  from 
the  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  keep  them  under  a  kind  of 
tutelage; — trampling  meanwhile  with  considerable  recklessness, as 
often  as  convenient,  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  name 
of  society  and  the  public  good. 

Against  these  political  evils  the  corrective  to  which  our  author 
looks  is  popular  education,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
fostered  by  the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights. 
Democratic  institutions,  therefore,  are  his  remedy  for  the  worst 
mischiefs  to  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  is  exposed.  As 
for  those  to  which  democratic  institutions  arc  themselves  liable, 
these,  he  holds,  society  must  struggle  with,  and  bear  with  so 
much  of  them  as  it  cannot  find  the  means  of  conquering.  For 
M.  de  Tocqueville  is  no  believer  in  the  reality  of  mixed  govern¬ 
ments.  There  is,  he  says,  always  and  every  where,  a  strongest 
power  :  in  every  government  either  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  people,  have  an  effective  predominance,  and  can  carry  any 
point  on  which  they  set  their  heart.  ‘  When  a  community  really 

*  comes  to  have  a  mixed  government,  that  is,  to  be  equally  divided 

*  between  two  adverse  principles,  it  is  either  falling  into  a  revolu- 
‘  tionary  state  or  into  dissolution.’  M.  de  Tocqueville  believes 
that  the  preponderant  power  which  must  exist  every  where,  is 
most  rightly  placed  in  the  body  of  the  people.  But  he  thinks  it 
most  pernicious  that  this  power,  whether  residing  in  the  people 
or  elsewhere,  should  be  ‘  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 

*  retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence,* 
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The  difference,  in  his  eyes,  is  great  between  one  sort  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  and  another.  That  form  of  democracy  should 
be  sought  out  and  devised,  and  in  every  way  endeavoured  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  most  exercises  and 
cultivates  the  intelligence  and  mental  activity  of  the  majority ; 
and,  on  the  other,  breaks  the  headlong  impulses  of  popular 
opinion,  by  delay,  rigour  of  forms,  and  adverse  discussion. 

‘  The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy,’  on  these 
principles,  ‘  is  the  great  political  problem  of  our  time.’ 

And  when  this  problem  is  solved,  there  remains  an  equally 
serious  one ;  to  make  head  against  the  tendency  of  democracy 
towards  bearing  down  individuality,  and  circumscribing  the 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties  within  narrow  limits.  To  sus¬ 
tain  the  higher  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  art ;  to  vindicate  and 
protect  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason^,  and  the  moral  freedom 
of  the  individual — these  are  purposes  to  which,  under  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  superior  spirits,  and  the  government  so  far  as  it  is 
permitted,  should  devote  their  utmost  energies. 

‘  I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only  all 
the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present  chapter, 
hut  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  hook  to  treat  of. 

‘  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private 
persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  aulhority  of  extreme  weakness.  The 
principal  efforts  of  the  men  of  those  times  wore  required  to  strengthen, 
aggrandize,  and  secure  the  supreme  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  and  to 
subject  private  interests  to  tlie  public.  Other  perils  and  other  cares 
await  the  men  of  our  age.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modern  nations, 
the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution,  or  its 
name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private  persons  are  falling, 
more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weakness  and  dependence. 

‘  The  general  character  of  olden  society  was  diversity  ;  unity  and  uni¬ 
formity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modern  society,  all  things 
threaten  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
individual  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the  general  aspect. 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the  notion, 
that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ;  and  we  are  naturally  prone, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  idea,  that  the  interest  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ought  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

‘  The  political  world  is  metamorphosed ;  new  remedies  must  hence¬ 
forth  he  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but  distinct 
and  immovable  limits  to  the  action  of  the  ruling  power;  to  confer 
certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  whatever 
independence,  strength,  and  originality  be  still  possesses ;  to  raise  him 
by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  uphold  him  in  that  position  ; — these 
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appear  to  me  the  main  objects  for  the  legislator  in  the  age  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering. 

‘  It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use  men  in 
order  to  effect  great  things :  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a  little  more 
to  make  great  men  ;  that  they  would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and 
more  upon  the  workman ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation 
cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  individually 
weak  ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social  polity  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  to  make  an  energetic  people  out  of  a  community  of  citizens  person¬ 
ally  feeble  and  pusillanimous.’ — (Reeve,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3.) 

If  we  were  here  to  close  this  article,  and  leave  these  noble 
speculations  to  produce  their  effect  without  further  comment,  the 
reader  probably  would  not  blame  us.  Our  recommendation  is 
not  needed  in  their  behalf.  That  nothing  on  the  whole  comparable 
in  profundity  to  them  had  yet  been  written  on  democracy,  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has  read  even  our  hasty 
abridgement  of  them.  We  must  guard,  at  the  same  time,  against 
attaching  to  these  conclusions,  or  to  any  others  that  can  result 
from  such  enquiries,  a  character  of  scientific  certainty  that  can 
never  belong  to  them.  Democracy  is  too  recent  a  phenomenon, 
and  of  too  great  magnitude,  for  any  one  who  now  lives  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  consequences.  A  few  of  its  more  immediate  ten¬ 
dencies  may  be  perceived  or  surmised ;  what  other  tendencies, 
destined  to  overrule  or  to  combine  with  these,  lie  behind,  there 
are  not  grounds  even  to  conjecture.  If  we  revert  to  any  similar 
fact  in  past  history,  any  change  in  human  affairs  approaching  in 
greatness  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  that  no 
prediction  which  could  have  been  made  at  the  time,  or  for  many 
generations  afterwards,  would  have  borne  any  resemblance  to 
what  has  actually  been  the  course  of  events.  When  the  Greek 
commonwealths  were  crushed,  and  liberty  in  the  civilized  world 
apparently  extinguished  by  the  Macedonian  invaders ;  when  a 
rude  unlettered  people  of  Italy  stretched  their  conquests  and 
their  dominion  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  known  world  ; 
when  that  people  in  turn  lost  its  freedom  and  its  old  institutions, 

and  fell  under  the  military  despotism  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  ; _ 

what  similarity  is  there  between  the  effects  we  now  know  to 
have  been  produced  by  these  causes,  and  any  thing  which  the 
wisest  person  could  then  have  anticipated  from  them  ?  When 
the  Roman  empire,  containing  all  the  art,  science,  literature,  and 
industry  of  the  world,  was  overrun,  ravaged,  and  dismembered 
by  hordes  of  barbarians,  every  body  lamented  the  destruction  of 
civilisation  in  an  event  vvhich  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  renovation.  When  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  had  existed  but  for  two  centuries,  when  the  Pope  was  only 
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beginning  to  assort  Ins  ascendency,  what  philosopher  or  states¬ 
man  could  have  foreseen  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  or  the  part 
which  has  been  acted  in  history  by  the  Catholic  Church  ?  It  is 
thus  with  all  other  really  great  historical  facts — the  invention  of 
gunpowder  for  instance,  or  of  the  printing-press  ;  even  when 
their  direct  operation  is  as  exactly  measurable,  because  as  strictly 
mechanical,  as  these  were,  the  mere  scale  on  which  they  operate 
gives  birth  to  endless  consequences,  of  a  kind  which  would  have 
appeared  visionary  to  the  most  far-seeing  contemporary  wisdom. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  such  predictions,  that  the  wise  would  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fate  of  mankind  under  the  new  democratic 
dispensation.  But  without  pretending  to  judge  confidently  of  re¬ 
mote  tendencies,  those  immediate  ones  which  are  already  develop¬ 
ing  themselves  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  we  treat  any  of  the 
other  circumstances  in  which  w’e  are  placed ; — by  encouraging 
those  which  are  salutary,  and  w'orking  out  the  means  by  which 
such  as  are  hurtful  may  be  counteracted.  To  exhort  men  to  this, 
and  to  aid  them  in  doing  it,  is  the  end  for  which  M.  de  Toeque- 
viile  has  written  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  wdll  now  venture  to 
make  one  criticism  upon  him ; — to  point  out  one  correction,  of 
which  we  think  his  views  stand  in  need ;  and  for  want  of  which 
they  have  occasionally  an  air  of  over-subtlety  and  false  refine¬ 
ment,  exciting  the  distrust  of  common  readers,  and  making  the 
opinions  themselves  appear  less  true,  and  less  practically  impor¬ 
tant,  than,  it  seems  to  us,  they  really  are. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  then  has,  at  least  apparently,  confounded 
the  effects  of  Democracy  with  the  effects  of  Civilisation.  He 
has  bound  up  in  one  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  commercial  society,  and  given  them  one  name — Demo¬ 
cracy  ;  thereby  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  ascribes  to  equality 
of  conditions,  several  of  the  effects  naturally  arising  from  the 
mere  progress  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  form  in  which  that 
progress  manifests  itself  in  modern  times. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  among  the  tendencies  of  commercial 
civilisation,  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  one, 
and  not  the  least  conspicuous.  When  a  nation  is  advancing  in 
prosperity — when  its  industry  is  expanding,  and  its  capital  rapidly 
augmenting — the  number  also  of  those  who  possess  capital  in¬ 
creases  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  ;  and  though  the  distance 
between  the  two  extremes  of  society  may  not  be  much  diminished, 
there  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of  those  who  occupy  the  interme¬ 
diate  positions.  There  may  be  princes  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  paupers  at  the  other ;  but  between  them  there  will  be  a 
respectable  and  well-paid  class  of  artisans,  and  a  middle  class  who 
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combine  property  and  industry.  This  may  be  called,  and  is,  a 
tendency  to  equalization.  But  this  growing  equality  is  only  one 
of  the  features  of  progressive  civilisation  ;  one  of  the  incidental 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry  and  wealth  :  a  most  important 
effect,  and  one  w'hich,  as  our  author  shows,  re-acts  in  a  hundred 
ways  upon  the  other  effects,  but  not,  therefore,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cause. 

So  far  is  it,  indeed,  from  being  admissible,  that  mere  equality 
of  conditions  is  the  mainspring  of  those  moral  and  social  phe¬ 
nomena  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  characterised,  that  when 
some  unusual  chance  exhibits  to  us  equality  of  conditions  by  it¬ 
self,  severed  from  that  commercial  state  of  society  and  that  pro¬ 
gress  of  industry  of  which  it  is  the  natural  concomitant,  it  pro¬ 
duces  few  or  none  of  the  moral  effects  ascribed  to  it.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  French  of  Lower  Canada.  Equality  of  condi¬ 
tions  is  more  universal  there  than  in  the  United  States ;  for  the 
whole  people,  without  exception,  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
there  are  not  even  that  considerable  number  of  rich  individuals 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  American 
Republic.  Yet  do  we  find  in  Canada  that  go-ahead  spirit — 
that  restless  impatient  eagerness  or  improvement  in  circum¬ 
stances — that  mobility,  that  shifting  and  fluctuating,  now  up 
now  down,  now  here  now  there — that  absence  of  classes  and 
class-spirit — that  jealousy  of  superior  attainments — that  want  of 
deference  for  authority  and  leadership — that  habit  of  bringing 
things  to  the  rule  and  square  of  each  man’s  own  understanding — 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  imputes  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
United  States  ?  In  all  these  respects  the  very  contrary  qualities 
prevail.  We  by  no  means  deny,  that  where  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  determine  these  effects  exist,  equality  of  conditions 
has  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  corroborating  them.  We  think 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  shown  that  it  has.  But  that  it  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  or  even  the  principal  cause,  we  think  the  example  of 
Canada  goes  far  to  disprove. 

For  the  reverse  of  this  experiment,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
home.  Of  all  countries  in  a  state  of  progressive  commercial 
civilisation.  Great  Britain  is  that  in  w’hich  the  equalization  of 
conditions  has  made  least  progress.  The  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  are  wider  apart,  and  there  is  a  more  numerous 
body  of  persons  at  each  extreme,  than  in  any  other  commercial 
community.  From  the  habits  of  the  population  in  regard  to 
marriage,  the  poor  have  remained  poor ;  from  the  laws  which 
tend  to  keep  large  masses  of  property  together,  the  rich  have 
remained  rich ;  and  often,  when  they  have  lost  the  substance  of 
riches,  have  retained  its  social  advantages  and  outward  trappings. 
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Great  fortunes  are  continually  accumulated,  and  seldom  redis¬ 
tributed.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  En^rlund  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  contrast  to  the  United  States.  But  in  commercial  pro¬ 
sperity,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  wealth,  she  is  the 
next  after  America,  and  not  very  much  inferior  to  her.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  appeal  to  all  competent  observers,  whether,  in  nearly 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  American  society,  as  >4! 
represented  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  this  country  does  not  stand  'tT 
next  to  America?  whether,  with  the  single  difference  of  our 
remaining  respect  for  aristocracy,  the  American  people,  both  in  ^ 
their  good  qualities  and  in  their  defects,  resemble  any  thing  so 
much  as  an  exaggeration  of  our  own  middle  class  ?  whether  the  ^ 
spirit  which  is  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendant  with  us,  is 
not,  in  a  very  great  degree,  American  ?  and  whether  all  the 
moral  elements  of  an  American  state  of  society  are  not  most  ,  ! 

rapidly  growing  up  ? 

I  For  example,  that  entire  unfixedness  in  the  social  position  of 
!  individuals — that  treading  upon  the  heels  of  one  another — that 
habitual  dissatisfaction  of  each  with  the  position  he  occupies,  and  - 
eager  desire  to  push  himself  into  the  next  above  it — has  not  this  j 
become,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  and  more,  an  English  cha- 
racteristic?  In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  it  appears  to 
foreigners,  and  even  to  Englishmen  recently  returned  from  a 
foreign  country,  as  if  every  body  had  but  one  wish — to  improve 
his  condition,  never  to  enjoy  it ;  as  if  no  Englishman  cared  to  ^ 
cultivate  either  the  pleasures  or  the  virtues  corresponding  to  his  |  ^ 
station  in  society,  but  solely  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  pos-  V 
I  sible ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  and  until  it  is  done,  to  seem 
to  have  got  out  of  it.  ‘  The  hypocrisy  of  luxury,’  as  M.  de  b 
Tocqueville  calls  the  maintaining  an  appearance  beyond  one’s 
real  expenditure,  he  considers  as  a  democratic  peculiarity.  It  is 
surely  an  English  one.  The  highest  class  of  all,  indeed,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  comparatively  exempt  from  these  bad  pecu- 
liarities.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  class,  whose  immu- 
i  uities  and  political  privileges  are  attainable  by  wealth,  tends  to  K 
aggravate  the  struggle  of  the  other  classes  for  the  possession  of 
that  passport  to  all  other  importance ;  and  it  perhaps  required 
the  example  of  America  to  prove,  that  the  *  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  ° 

*  wealth’  could  be  as  intensely  prevalent,  where  there  were  no 
aristocratic  distinctions  to  tempt  to  it. 

Again,  the  mobility  and  fluctuating  nature  of  individual  rela¬ 
tions — the  absence  of  permanent  ties,  local  or  personal ;  how  often  'i 
has  this  been  commented  on  as  one  of  the  organic  changes  by 
which  the  ancient  structure  of  English  society  is  becoming  dis¬ 
solved  ?  Without  reverting  to  the  days  of  clanship,  or  to  those 
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in  which  the  gentry  led  a  patriarchal  life  among  their  tenantry 
and  neighbours,  the  memory  of  man  extends  to  a  time  when  the 
same  tenants  remained  attached  to  the  same  landlords,  the  same 
servants  to  the  same  household  ;  but  this,  with  other  old  customs, 
after  progressively  retiring  to  the  remote  corners  of  our  island, 
has  nearly  taken  dight  altogether ;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  that 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  except  those  to  which  law  and  reli¬ 
gion  have  given  perpetuity,  change  has  become  the  general  rule, 
and  constancy  the  exception. 

The  remainder  of  the  tendencies  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
delineated,  may  mostly  be  brought  under  one  general  agency  as 
their  immediate  cause,  the  growing  insignificance  of  individuals 
in  comparison  with  the  mass.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
any  country  in  which  this  insignificance  is  more  marked  and 
conspicuous  than  in  England,  or  any  incompatibility  between 
that  tendency  and  aristocratic  institutions.  It  is  not  because  the 
individuals  composing  the  mass  are  all  equal,  but  because  the 
mass  itself  has  grown  to  so  immense  a  size,  that  individuals  are 
powerless  in  the  face  of  it ;  and  because  the  mass  having,  by 
mechanical  improvements,  become  capable  of  acting  simultane¬ 
ously,  can  compel  not  merely  any  individual,  but  any  number  of 
individuals,  to  bend  before  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  collection  of  persons  in  Europe,  yet  they  not 
only  could  not  prevent,  but  w’ere  themselves  compelled  to  pass, 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  daily  actions  of  every  peer  and  peeress 
are  falling  more  and  more  under  the  yoke  of  bourgeois  opinion  ; 
they  feel  every  day  a  stronger  necessity  of  showing  an  immaculate 
front  to  the  world.  When  they  do  venture  to  disregard  common 
opinion,  it  is  in  a  body,  and  when  supported  by  one  another ; 
whereas  formerly  every  nobleman  acted  on  his  own  notions,  and 
dared  be  as  eccentric  as  he  pleased.  No  rank  in  society  is  now 
exempt  from  the  fear  of  being  peculiar,  the  unwillingness  to  be,' 
or  to  be  thought,  in  any  respect  original.  Hardly  any  thing  now 
depends  upon  individuals,  but  all  upon  classes,  and  among  classes 
mainly  upon  the  middle  class.  That  class  is  now  the  power  in 
society,  the  arbiter  of  fortune  and  success.  Ten  times  more 
money  is  made  by  supplying  the  wants,  even  the  superfiuous 
wants,  of  the  middle,  nay  of  the  lower  classes,  than  those  of  the 
higher.  It  is  the  middle  class  that  now  rewards  even  literature 
and  art ;  the  books  by  which  most  money  is  made  are  the  cheap 
books ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  profit  of  a  picture  is  the  profit  of 
the  engraving  from  it.  Accordingly,  all  the  intellectual  effects 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  Democracy,  are  taking  place 
under  the  Democracy  of  the  middle  class.  There  is  a  greatly 
augmented  number  of  moderate  successes,  fewer  great  literary 
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and  scientific  reputations.  Elementary  and  popular  treatises  are 
immensely  multiplied,  superficial  information  far  more  widely 
diffused  ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  devote  themselves  to  thought 
for  its  own  sake,  and  pursue  in  retirement  those  profounder  re¬ 
searches,  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  few. 
Literary  productions  are  seldom  highly  finished — they  are  got  up 
to  be  read  by  many,  and  to  be  read  but  once.  If  the  work  sells 
for  a  day,  the  author’s  time  and  pains  will  be  better  laid  out 
in  writing  a  second  than  in  improving  the  first.  And  this  is  not 
because  books  are  no  longer  written  for  the  aristocracy:  they  never 
were  so.  The  aristocracy  (saving  individual  exceptions)  never 
were  a  reading  class.  It  is  because  books  are  now  written  for  a 
numerous,  and  therefore  an  unlearned  public  ;  no  longer  princi¬ 
pally  for  scholars  and  men  of  science,  who  have  knowledge  of 
their  own,  and  are  not  imposed  upon  by  half-knowledge — who 
have  studied  the  great  works  of  genius,  and  can  make  compari¬ 
sons.* 

As  for  the  decay  of  authority,  and  diminution  of  respect  for 
traditional  opinions,  this  could  not  well  be  so  far  advanced  among 
an  ancient  people — all  whose  political  notions  rest  upon  an  histo¬ 
rical  basis,  and  whose  institutions  themselves  are  built  upon  pre¬ 
scription,  and  not  upon  ideas  of  expediency — as  in  America, 
where  the  whole  edifice  of  government  was  constructed  within 
the  memory  of  man  upon  abstract  principles.  But  surely  this 
change  also  is  taking  place  as  fast  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  And  even  this  effect,  though  it  has  a  more 


*  On  this  account,  among  others,  we  think  M.  de  Tocqueville  right 
in  the  great  importance  he  attaches  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  not  as  being  without  faults,  but  as  having  the  contrary  faults  to 
-  those  of  our  own  day.  Not  only  do  those  literatures  furnish  models  of 
high  finish  and  perfection  in  workmanship,  to  correct  the  slovenly  habits 
of  modern  hasty  writing,  but  they  exhibit,  in  the  military  and  agricultural 
j  commonwealths  of  antiquity,  precisely  that  order  of  virtues  in  which  a 
I  commercial  society  is  apt  to  be  deficient ;  and  they  altogether  show  human 
'  nature  on  a  grander  scale  :  with  less  benevolence  but  more  patriotism,  leas 
!  sentiment  but  more  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue,  more 
striking  individual  examples  of  it ;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  of 
greatness,  and  appreciation  of  greatness  ;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the 
imagination,  and  inspire  high  conceptions  of  the  capabilities  of  human 
nature.  If,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these  studies  to 
I  the  modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in  popular  estimation,  this 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders  it  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  towards  preventing 
I  their  decline. 
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direct  connexion  with  Democracy,  has  not  an  exclusive  one. 
Respect  for  old  opinions  must  diminish  wherever  science  and 
knowledge  are  rapidly  progressive.  As  the  people  in  general 
become  aware  of  the  recent  date  of  the  most  important  physical 
discoveries,  they  are  liable  to  form  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion 
of  their  ancestors.  The  mere  visible  fruits  of  scientifle  progress 
in  a  wealthy  society,  the  mechanical  improvements,  the  steam- 
engines,  the  railroads,  carry  the  feeling  of  admiration  for  modern 
and  disrespect  for  ancient  times,  down  even  to  the  wholly  un¬ 
educated  classes.  For  that  other  mental  characteristic  which  M. 
de  Tocqueville  finds  in  America — a  positive,  matter-of-fact  spi¬ 
rit — a  demand  that  all  things  shall  be  made  clear  to  each  man’s 
understanding,  an  indifference  to  the  subtler  proofs  which  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  more  cultivated  and  systematically  exercised 
intellects ;  for  what  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  dogmatism  of 
common  sense,  we  need  not  look  beyond  our  own  country. 
There  needs  no  Democracy  to  account  for  this — there  needs 
only  the  habit  of  energetic  action,  without  a  proportional  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  taste  for  speculation.  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  it ;  and  the  difi'usion  of  half-instruc¬ 
tion,  without  any  sufficient  provision  made  by  society  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  higher  cultivation,  tends  greatly  to  encourage  its 
excess. 

Nearly  all  those  moral  and  social  inffuences,  therefore,  which 
are  the  subject  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  second  part,  are  shown  to 
be  in  full  operation  in  aristocratic  England.  What  connexion 
they  have  with  equality  is  with  the  growth  of  the  middle  class, 
not  with  the  annihilation  of  the  extremes.  They  are  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  the  existence  of  peers  and  prolttaires ;  nay,  with 
the  most  abundant  provision  of  both  those  varieties  of  human 
nature.  If  we  were  sure  of  preserving  for  ever  our  aristocratic 
institutions,  society  would  no  less  have  to  struggle  against  all 
these  tendencies ;  and  perhaps  even  the  loss  of  those  institutions 
would  not  have  so  much  effect  as  is  supposed  in  accelerating  their 
ultimate  triumph. 

The  evil  is  not  in  the  preponderance  of  a  democratic  class,  but 
of  any  class.  The  defects  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  points  out 
in  the  American,  and  which  we  see  in  the  modern  English  mind, 
are  the  ordinary  ones  of  a  commercial  class.  The  portion  of 
society  which  is  predominant  in  America,  and  that  which  is  at¬ 
taining  predominance  here,  the  American  Many,  and  our  middle 
class,  agree  in  being  commercial  classes.  The  one  country  is 
affording  a  complete,  and  the  other  a  progressive  exemplification, 
that  whenever  any  variety  of  human  nature  becomes  preponderant 
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in  a  coimiunity,  it  imposes  upon  all  the  rest  of  society  its  own 
type ;  forcing  all  either  to  submit  to  it  or  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  in  China  only  that  a  homogeneous  community  is 
naturally  a  stationary  community.  The  unlikeness  of  one  man 
to  another  is  not  only  a  principle  of  improvement,  but  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  only  principle.  It  is  profoundly  remark¬ 
ed  by  M.  Guizot,  that  the  short  duration  or  stunted  growth  of 
the  earlier  civilisations  arose  from  this,  that  in  each  of  them  some 
one  element  of  human  improvement  existed  exclusively,  or  so 
preponderatingly  as  to  overpower  all  the  others ;  whereby  the 
community,  alter  accomplishing  rapidly  all  which  that  one  ele¬ 
ment  could  do,  either  perished  for  want  of  what  it  could  not  do, 
or  came  to  a  halt,  and  became  immoveable.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  our  fate.  In  the 
generalisation  which  pronounces  the  ‘  law  of  progress  ’  to  be  an 
inherent  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  is  forgotten  that,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  the  European  family  of  nations  is 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  shown  any  capability  of  spontane¬ 
ous  improvement,  beyond  a  certain  low*  level.  Let  us  beware  of 
supposing  that  we  owe  this  peculiarity  to  any  necessity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  rather  to  combinations  of  circumstances,  which 
have  existed  nowhere  else,  and  may  not  exist  for  ever  among 
ourselves.  The  spirit  of  commerce  and  industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  not  only  of  civilisation  in  the  narrowest, 
but  of  improvement  and  culture  in  the  widest  sense  ;  to  it,  or  to 
its  consequences,  we  owe  nearly  all  that  advantageously  distin¬ 
guishes  the  present  period  from  the  middle  ages.  So  long  as 
other  co-ordinate  elements  of  improvement  existed  beside  it, 
doing  what  it  left  undone,  and  keeping  its  exclusive  tendencies 
in  equipoise  by  an  opposite  order  of  sentiments,  principles  of 
action,  and  modes  of  thought — so  long  the  benefits  which  it  con¬ 
ferred  on  humanity  were  unqualified.  But  example  and  theor 
alike  justify  the  expectation,  that  with  its  complete  preponderance 
would  commence  an  era  either  of  stationariness  or  of  decline. 

If  to  avert  this  consummation  it  were  necessary  that  the  class 
which  wields  the  strongest  power  in  society  should  be  prevented 
from  exercising  its  strength,  or,  that  those  who  are  powerful 
enough  to  overthrow  the  government  should  not  claim  a  para¬ 
mount  control  over  it,  the  case  of  civilized  nations  would  be 
almost  hopeless.  But  human  affairs  are  not  entirely  governed 
by  mechanical  laws,  nor  men’s  characters  wholly  and  irrevocably 
formed  by  their  situation  in  life.  Economical  and  social  changes, 
though  among  the  greatest,  arc  not  the  only  forces  which  shape 
the  course  of  our  species ;  ideas  are  not  always  the  mere  signs 
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and  effects  of  social  circumstances,  they  are  themselves  a  power 
in  history.  Let  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  more  generous  and 
cultivated  minds,  that  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  future 
prospects  of  mankind  is  in  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  spirit — let  the  wiser  and  better-hearted  politicians  and 
public  teachers  look  upon  it  as  their  most  pressing  duty,  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  strengthen  whatever,  in  the  heart  of  man  or  in  his  out¬ 
ward  life,  can  form  a  salutary  check  to  the  exclusive  tendencies 
of  that  spirit — and  we  should  not  only  have  individual  testi¬ 
monies  against  it,  in  all  the  forms  of  genius,  from  those  who  have 
the  privilege  of  speaking  not  to  their  own  age  merely,  but  to  all 
time*;  there  would  also  gradually  shape  itself  forth  a  national 
education,  which,  without  overlooking  any  other  of  the  requisites 
of  human  well-being,  would  be  adapted  to  this  purpose  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

What  is  requisite  in  politics  for  the  same  end,  is  not  that 
public  opinion  should  not  be,  what  it  is  and  must  be,  the  ruling 
power ;  but  that,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  best  public  opin¬ 
ion,  there  should  exist  somewhere  a  great  social  support  for 
opinions  and  sentiments  different  from  those  of  the  mass.  The 
shape  which  that  support  may  best  assume  is  a  question  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  ;  but  (in  a  commercial  country,  and  an 
age  when,  happily  for  mankind,  the  military  spirit  is  gone  by) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  elements  which  must  compose 
it :  they  are,  an  agricultural  class,  a  leisured  class,  and  a  learned 
class. 

The  natural  tendencies  of  an  agricultural  class  are  in  many 
respects  the  reverse  of  those  of  a  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial.  In  the  first  place,  from  their  more  scattered  position, 
and  less  exercised  activity  of  mind,  they  have  usually  a  greater 
willingness  to  look  up  to,  and  accept  of,  guidance.  In  the  next 
place,  they  are  the  class  who  have  local  attachments ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  of  character  depends  upon  this  one  cir¬ 
cumstance.  If  the  agricultural  spirit  is  not  felt  in  America  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  commercial,  it  is  because  American  agricul¬ 
turists  have  no  local  attachments ;  they  range  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  commercial  class. 
But  in  an  old  country,  where  the  same  family  has  long  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  land,  the  case  will  naturally  be  different.  From 
attachment  to  places  follows  attachment  to  persons  who  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  those  places.  Though  no  longer  the  permanent 
tie  which  it  once  was,  the  connexion  between  tenants  and  land¬ 
lords  is  one  not  slightly  broken  off ; — one  which  both  parties, 
when  they  enter  into  it,  desire  and  hope  to  be  permanent. 
Again,  with  attachment  to  the  place  comes  generally  attach- 
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merit  to  the  occupation  ; — a  farmer  seldom  becomes  any  thing  but 
a  farmer.  The  rage  of  money-getting  can  scarcely,  in  agricul¬ 
tural  occupations,  reach  any  dangerous  height:  except  where 
bad  laws  have  aggravated  the  natural  fluctuations  of  price,  there 
is  little  room  for  gambling ;  the  rewards  of  industry  and  skill 
are  here  but  moderate  ;  an  agriculturist  can  rarely  make  a  large 
fortune.  A  manufacturer  or  merchant,  unless  he  can  outstrip 
others,  knows  that  others  will  outstrip  him,  and  ruin  him  ;  while, 
in  the  irksome  drudgery  to  which  he  subjects  himself  as  a  means, 
there  is  nothing  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  except  the  ultimate 
end.  But  agriculture  is  in  itself  an  interesting  occupation,  which 
few  wish  to  retire  from,  and  which  men  of  property  and  educa¬ 
tion  often  pursue  merely  for  their  amusement.  Men  so  occupied 
are  satisfied  with  less  gain,  and  are  less  impatient  to  realize  it. 
Our  town  population,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  is  becoming 
almost  as  mobile  and  almost  as  uneasy  as  the  American.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  with  our  agriculturists ;  they  ought  to  be  the 
counterbalancing  element  in  our  national  character  ;  they  should 
represent  the  type  opposite  to  the  commercial, — that  ot  moderate 
wishes,  tranquil  tastes,  cultivation  of  the  excitements  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  near  at  hand,  and  compatible  with  their  existing  position. 

To  attain  this  object,  how  much  alteration  may  be  requisite 
in  the  system  of  rack-renting  and  tenancy  at  will,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  show  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  also 
that  the  corn-laws  must  disappear ;  there  must  be  no  feud  raging 
between  the  commercial  class  and  that  by  whose  influence  and 
example  its  excesses  are  to  be  tempered  :  men  are  not  prone  to 
adopt  the  characteristics  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
order  that  the  agricultural  population  should  count  for  any  thing 
in  politics,  or  contribute  its  part  to  the  formation  of  the  national 
character,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  educated. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  an  agricultural  people,  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  intelligence  must  necessarily  be 
artificial ; — the  work  of  government,  or  of  the  superior  classes. 
In  populous  towns,  the  mere  collision  of  man  with  man,  the 
keenness  of  competition,  the  habits  of  society  and  discussion,  the 
easy  access  to  reading — even  the  dulness  of  the  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations,  which  drives  men  to  other  excitements — produce  of  them¬ 
selves  a  certain  development  of  intelligence.  The  least  favour¬ 
ed  class  of  a  town  population  are  seldom  actually  stupid,  and 
have  often  in  some  directions  a  morbid  keenness  and  acuteness. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  peasantry.  Whatever  it  is  desired  that 
they  should  know,  they  must  be  taught ;  whatever  intelligence 
is  expected  to  grow  up  among  them,  must  first  be  implanted, 
and  sedulously  nursed. 
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It  is  not  needful  to  go  into  a  similar  analysis  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  other  two  classes — a  leisured,  and  a  learned  class.  The 
capabilities  which  they  possess  for  controlling  the  excess  of  the 
commercial  spirit  by  a  contrary  spirit,  are  at  once  apparent. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  country 
over  America,  that  it  possesses  both  these  classes ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  time  to  come  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  preserving  them  ;  and  upon  their  being  rendered,  as  they 
much  require  to  be,  better  and  better  qualified  for  their  important 
functions. 

If  we  believed  that  the  national  character  of  England,  instead 
of  reacting  upon  the  American  character  and  raising  it,  was 
gradually  assimilating  itself  to  those  points  of  it  which  the  best 
and  wisest  Americans  see  with  most  uneasiness,  it  would  be  no 
consolation  to  us  to  think  that  we  might  possibly  avoid  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions ;  for  we  should  have  all  the  effects  of  her  insti¬ 
tutions,  except  those  which  are  beneficial.  The  American 
Many  are  not  essentially  a  different  class  from  our  ten-pound 
householders ;  and  if  the  middle  class  are  left  to  the  mere 
habits  and  instincts  of  a  commercial  community,  w'e  shall  have  a 
*  tyranny  of  the  majority,’  not  the  less  irksome  because  most  of 
the  tyrants  may  not  be  manual  labourers.  For  it  is  a  chimeri¬ 
cal  hope  to  overbear  or  outnumber  the  middle  class ;  whatever 
modes  of  voting,  whatever  redistribution  of  the  constituen¬ 
cies,  are  really  necessary  for  placing  the  government  in  their 
hands — those,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they  will  assuredly 
obtain. 

The  ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  in  modern  society 
and  politics  is  inevitable,  and,  under  due  limitations,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  That  class  is  the  most  powerful ;  but 
it  needs  not  therefore  be  all-powerful.  Now,  as  ever,  the  great 
problem  in  government  is  to  prevent  the  strongest  from  be¬ 
coming  the  only  power ;  and  repress  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
instincts  and  passions  of  the  ruling  body  to  sweep  away  all  bar¬ 
riers  which  are  capable  of  resisting,  even  for  a  moment,  their 
own  tendencies.  Any  counterbalancing  power  can  henceforth 
exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  commercial  class  ;  but  that  it 
should  tolerate  some  such  limitation,  we  deem  as  important  as 
that  it  should  not  itself  be  held  in  vassalage. 
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Akt.  II. —  The  Correspondence  of  William  Wilberforce. 

Edited  by  his  Sons,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  Vicar  of 

East  Farleig;h,  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of 

Surrey.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1840. 

rWliiE  name  of  Wilberforce  is  still  a  name  of  great  attraction 
among  us ;  though  we  rather  think  that  the  memorials  of 
him  which  have  appeared  since  his  death,  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  The  fame 
of  his  sweet  and  pathetic  eloquence  will  be  but  feebly  prolonged, 
we  fear,  in  these  distant  and  broken  echoes ;  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  his  glorious  championship  of  the  unhappy  (and  still 
but  half- rescued)  ^iegro  must  ever  be  regarded,  is  in  some 
danger,  perhaps,  of  being  weakened  by  the  endless  details  and 
repetitions  with  which  the  story  of  it  is  there  encumbered. 

The  main  cause,  however,  of  any  disappointment  which  may 
have  been  experienced,  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  expectations  which  had  been  previously  entertained. 
And  certainly  there  have  been  few  men,  in  recent  times,  from 
whose  biography  and  correspondence  so  much  delight  and  in¬ 
struction  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for  as  from  his. 
His  ample  fortune  and  early  reputation  for  talent,  brought  him 
at  once  into  contact  with  public  affairs ;  and  while  the  social 
amenity  of  his  disposition  opened  to  him  every  walk  of  society, 
with  the  intimacy  and  friendship  of  most  of  its  distinguished 
leaders,  the  earnest  but  gentle  fervour  of  his  piety,  together  with 
the  Christian  humility  of  character,  and  the  unstained  purity  of 
life,  which  were  its  best  fruits,  (and  daily  proofs  of  its  sincerity,) 
not  only  tempered  for  him  the  asperities  of  party  contention,  but 
seem  almost  to  have  dispelled  that  atmosphere  of  repulsion  with 
which  the  persons  of  public  men  are  too  often  felt  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  calm  and  candid  observers  who  look  at  them 
from  without ;  and  take,  for  that  reason,  the  truest  measure  of 
their  altitude  and  dimensions.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
is  considered  that  this  eminent  person  was  known  to  have  kept  a 
pretty  copious  Journal  of  his  proceedings  and  observations,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  announcement  of  five  volumes  of  his 
‘  Life  ’  should  have  excited  an  interest  not  very  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  by  any  possible  excellence  of  the  work.  Of  that 
publication  we  have  formerly  spoken  at  length  ;  and  no  one  can 
suppose  that  w-e  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  of  great  value  and 
importance.  For  the  pious  or  serious  reader,  it  has,  we  doubt 
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not,  fulfilled  all  that  could  have  been  \vished  or  expected ;  and 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  minute  history  of  the  great 
Abolition  struggle,  it  must  have  supplied  many  memorable  de¬ 
tails,  as  well  as  innumerable  traits  of  the  heroic  zeal  and  the  lofty 
Hope  and  Faith  by  which  its  leaders  were  sustained  throughout 
that  obstinate  and  arduous  conflict.  But  to  the  general  reader, 
and  to  all  who  looked  for  instruction  or  amusement  from  the 
contemporary  remarks  and  revelations  of  one  who,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  of  national 
policy,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  more  of  the  personal  con- 
iidence  of  the  great  leaders  of  affairs,  than  (perhaps)  any  other 
individual,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  occasion  enough  of 
disappointment.  Not  only  are  many  transactions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  passed  over  in  absolute  silence ;  but  even  of  those  which 
are  noticed,  and  noticed  as  having  deeply  interested  and  largely 
ocenpied  the  time  of  the  writer,  the  details  are  generally  so  scanty 
and  meagre,  as  to  provoke,  rather  than,  in  any  degree,  to  gratify 
our  curiosity ;  and  thus  to  tantalize  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  mere 
bill  of  fare  of  a  banquet  of  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Many  of  the  entries  in  the  ‘  Diary,’  in  fact,  read  much  more  like 
the  argument,  or  preliminary  headings,  of  an  interesting  record, 
than  any  thing  which  it  is  easy  to  suppose  could  have  been  intended 
for  the  record  itself;  and  not  only  tease  us  by  showing  what  stores 
of  precious  information  have  been  indolently  or  capriciously  with¬ 
held,  but  sometimes  actually  delude  us  by  the  appearance  of  pro¬ 
mises  which  are  never  to  be  performed.  It  is  not  a  little  morti¬ 
fying,  for  example,  that  the  most  intimate  and  most  trusted  of 
all  Pitt’s  associates  and  advisers,  during  the  memorable  crisis  of 
1784,  should  only  have  preserved  such  an  account  of  their  inter¬ 
course  at  that  time  as  the  following  : — ‘  November  1st,  Pitt  and 
‘  Elliot  came  to  me  at  four.  Dined  and  slept. — 2d,  Pitt  staid  all 
‘  day. — 8th,  Elliot  and  Pitt  came  to  dinner ;  and  all  night. — 

‘  18th,  House — Fox’s  India  motion. — 20th,  House — spirited 
‘  debate  about  putting  oft’  India  Bill. — 27th,  Great  day  in  the 
‘  House  ;  sate  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning. — December  1 , 

‘  Late  night  in  House  ;  not  home  till  five.  Fox  spoke  wonder- 
‘  fully. — 20th,  All  morning  at  Pitt’s. — 23d,  Morning,  Pitt’s. 

‘  Dined  Sir  C.  Middleton’s.  Pitt  nobly  firm.  Evening,  Pitt’s. 

‘  Cabinet  formed. — January  20th,  House ;  coalition  talked  of. 
‘  — 23d,  House  ;  Pitt’s  Bill ;  up  at  three. — 28th,  Pitt  returned 
‘  from  City — affray,  but  he  got  safe  into  White’s.  Called  on  him 
‘  at  night.  Not  in  bed  till  three.’ 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  journalizing  ; 
hut  it  is  no  better  six  years  after.  Take,  at  random,  the  follow¬ 
ing  entries  in  1790; — ‘  March  27th,  Dined  Bishop  of  Salis- 
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*  bury’s.  Talked  of  Captain  Bligh’s  affair.  Sir  Joshua,  like  my- 
‘  self,  not  surprised  about  it ;  Otaheite  Calypso’s  island. — 29tn, 

*  House.  Captain  William’s  business  till  twelve.  Not  attentive 
‘  enough.  Admired  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  lawyers.  Habit  may 
‘  do  much.  I  must  practise. — April  5th,  Hard  at  work  on  Slave- 

*  trade  evidence  with  the  Clarksons  and  Dickson. — 6th,  At 
<  Holwood  with  Pitt.  After  breakfast,  walked  about  with  him 
‘  and  Grenville ;  and  cut  wood  with  bills.  Surely  Pitt  must 
‘  deem  of  me  as  of  any  other  man. — 23d,  House ;  our  opponents, 
‘  blessed  be  God,  fairly  beat.  A  throng  at  home  at  night. — 
‘  29th,  Dined  with  Pitt,  before  House.  Much  delightful  talk.’ 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  substance  and  staple  of  the  diary ;  at 
least  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  general  course  of  public 
transactions.  Upon  the  Abolition  movements,  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  fuller ;  while  upon  his  own  religious  experiences,  views, 
and  resolutions,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  sufficiently 
copious. 

The  same  defects  and  the  same  causes  of  disappointment  will 
be  found,  we  conceive,  in  the  publication  now  belore  us ;  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  some  readers,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent.  'I'he 
best  part  of  the  former  work  consisted,  we  think,  of  the  letters, 
or  extracts  from  letters,  which  it  contained  ;  and  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  a  supplementary  publication,  consisting 
entirely  of  letters,  should  bp  more  uniformly  interesting.  We 
are  concerned  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
best  letters  seem  to  have  been  extracted  for  the  ‘  Life;’  and, 
while  there  is  the  same  undue  preponderance  (for  the  general 
reader)  of  religious  and  abolition  dissertations,  with  a  still  greater 
amount  of  repetitions  as  to  these,  our  disappointment  is  enhanced 
by  finding,  now  that  the  residuary  mass  of  the  ‘  Correspondence’ 
is  finally  before  us,  how  little  of  amusing  anecdote,  curious  infor¬ 
mation,  or  original  observation  it  contains.  Considering  over  how 
great  a  space  of  time  (from  1783  to  1833)  that  correspondence 
extends  ;  the  great  number  of  eminent  individuals  with  whom  it 
Was  maintained  ;  and  the  evidence  it  affords  (in  the  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  of  piles  and  mountains  of  unanswered  letters)  of  the  vast 
extent  to  which  it  must  actually  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  real¬ 
ly  surprising,  first,  that  the  best  selection  which  could  be  made 
from  it  should  not  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  two  octavo 
volumes  ;  and,  next,  that  so  much  of  this  very  moderate  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  should  be  of  a  quality  so  little  distinguished.  We 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  by  any  means  as  saying  that 
the  collection  is,  on  the  w’hole,  without  interest  or  amusement. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  very  well  of  it  in  both  particulars; 
and  trust,  before  we  have  done,  to  lay  before  our  readers  proofs 
sufficient  not  only  to  support  this  favourable  opinion,  but  proba- 
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bly  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  what  we  have  already  said 
of  an  opposite  description. 

Our  known  national  partialities,  which  we  never  seek  to  dis¬ 
guise,  impel  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with  a  little  notice  of  our 
beloved  Edinburgh,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr  Hawkins  Brown  in 
June  1787,  who  thus  writes  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Wilberforce  : — 

*  We  reached  Edinburgh  soon  enougli  on  Saturday  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  a  very  beautiful  town,  wonderfully  improved  and  improving,  and  in  a 
most  romantic  situation.  The  two  days  we  stay  here  will  enable  us  to 
see  all  the  objects,  which  far  exceed  my  expectations,  and  several  of  the 
principal  people  who  are  in  Edinburgh ;  but  those  who  spend  only  their 
winters  here  have  left  it,  except  the  lawyers, 

‘  We  had  three  of  the  Lords  of  Session  to  sup  with  us  last  night ;  we 
finished  our  supper  without  candles,  though  it  was  ten  o’clock.  One  of 
the  company  w'as  Lord  Monboddo,  who  was  describing  London,  from 
whence  he  had  just  returned,  at  seventy-six,  on  horseback  all  the  way. 
The  inferiority  of  London,  and  every  city  in  Enrope,  to  Eilinbnrgh,  was 
universally  admitted  ;  though  my  friend,  the  professor,  put  in  a  word  in 
favour  of  Copenhagen. 

‘  The  company,  who  were  numerous,  were  inquisitive  about  our  speakers 
in  Parliament.  Lor<l  Monboddo  said,  Pitt  alone  spoke.  Fox  barked,  and 
Lord  North  only  screamed  and  groaned;  he  added,  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  such  a  man  as  Pitt’s  rising  in  modern  times ;  he  really  spoke 
as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  wrote  ;  he  spoke  in  periods  and  in  language 
in  which  no  other  man  could  either  speak  or  write.’ 

We  hope  our  readers  are  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
rare  magnanimity  which  enables  us  not  only  to  pass  over  the 
outbreak  of  South  Saxon  nationality  contained  in  this  passage, 
without  any  strong  expression  of  resentment,  but  even  to  annex, 
with  the  same  dignified  composure,  the  irreverent  replication  ia 
which  Mr  Brown’s  correspondent  follows  up  the  rash  and  un¬ 
seemly  pleasantry  of  his  friend.  ‘  Your  last  letter,’  says  Mr 
Wilberforce,  ‘  amused  me  not  a  little.  I  hope  you  supported 
‘  your  Icelandic  friend  when,  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  he 
‘  had  the  hardihood  to  put  in  his  claim  in  favour  of  Copenhagen. 

*  I  imagine  your  Scotch  party  maintained,  though  you  do  not 

*  mention  it,  that  Edinburgh  is  not  only  the  finest,  but  also  the 
‘  most  populous  city  in  the  world  !  ’  We  add  another  anecdote, 
relating  to  our  dear  countrymen,  which  (though  we  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  know  it  to  be  authentic)  has  never,  we  think,  appeared 
before  in  print.  It  relates  to  an  unfortunate  rencontre  between 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
Glasgow  in  1773.  It  is  here  given  as  if  from  Smith’s  own  nar¬ 
rative  of  it  to  Mr  Wilberforce  : — 

‘  “  Some  of  our  friends,”  said  Adam  Smith,  “  were  anxious  that  we 
should  meet,  and  a  party  was  arranged  fur  the  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  1  was  seen  entering  another  society,  and  perhaps  with  a 
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manner  a  little  confused.  *  Have  you  met  Dr  Johnson  ?’  my  friends 
exclaimed. — ‘  Yes,  I  have.’ — ‘  And  what  passed  between  you?’  Im¬ 
mediately  on  my  being  introduced,  he  addressed  me, — ‘  Dr  Smith,  how 
came  you  to  say  that  Hume  was  nearly  the  best  man  you  ever  knew?’ — 

*  Because  he  was  so,’  I  answered — ‘  Sir,’  he  replied,  ‘  you  lie.’ — ‘  And 
what,’  said  they,  ‘  was  your  answer  ?  ’ — ‘  Sir,  you  are  the  son  of  a 
bitch  I’  ”  ’ 

It  is  now  near  fifty  years  since  we  heard  this  story  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  party  into  which  Mr  Smith  came  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  collision  ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  conformity  of 
the  preceding  report  of  it  in  every  particular;  except  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  recollection,  Dr  Johnson’s  first  address  was  even  more 
rude  and  insulting  than  as  there  represented ;  the  question  being, 

*  How  came  you  to  say  that  that  detestable  injidel  Hume,'  &c. 

There  are  not  many  levities  of  this  kind  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  We  may  add  the  following,  however,  though  of  a  different 
character : — 

‘  The  word  “  rapidly”  reminds  me  of  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Stormont,  who  was  what  may  he  well  called  a  heavy  speaker,  but 
who,  having  been  ambas8a<lor  at  Paris,  was  listened  to  (and  not  unde¬ 
servedly,  as  being  a  man  of  sense.)  A  foreigner  was  attending  the  House 
of  Lords’  debates  below  the  bar,  and  his  friend,  an  English  travelled 
gentleman,  was  overheard  translating  to  him  Lord  Stormont’s  harangue. 
As  his  Lordship  went  along  in  his  <Irnwling  tone  of  language,  “  Eh  hicn," 
replied  the  foreigner  for  some  time,  till  his  English  friend  at  length  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  say,  “  11  dil  quit  passe  rapideuient,”  &c.,  over  that  part. 

"  No,”  says  the  foreigner,  “  I’m  sure  you’re  cheating  me  now.”  ’ 

The  letter,  however,  which  has  decidedly  amused  us  more 
than  any  other  in  the  collection,  and  is,  indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
the  very  jewel  of  the  correspondence  in  respect  of  vivacity,  is 
one  which  most  certainly  was  indited  by  its  reverend  author  with 
very  different  views  and  intentions.  It  is  addressed  by  a  certain 
worthy  and  pious  Dr  Coke,  to  Mr  Wilberforce ;  and  its  object  is 
to  inform  him,  that  having  been  a  Deist  when  at  college,  and  a 
leading  Wesleyan  methodist  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  now  disposed  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  submit  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  her  (other) 
Bishops,  if  the  Government  w'ould  only  be  pleased  to  appoint 
him  to  the  contemplated  office  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  with  a 
salary  of  £5000  a-year  !  The  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
pretensions  and  qualifications,  and  dwells  on  his  own  great  dis¬ 
interestedness,  and  the  singular  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all  to  whom  he  has  ever  been  known,  is  without  example,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  true  history  ;  and  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  epistles  of 
the  inimitable  Mr  Collins,  in  Miss  Austen’s  inimitable  novel  of  j 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  really  must  indulge  our  readers  with 
the  greater  part  of  this  apostolical  effusion  : — 
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*  The  prominent  desire  of  my  soul,  even  from  my  infancy,  (I  may  b1« 
most  say,)  has  been  to  be  useful.  Even  when  I  was  a  Deist  for  part  of 
my  time  at  Oxford,  (what  a  miracle  of  grace!)  usefulness  was  my  most 
darling  object.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  6x  me  for  about  thirty- 
seven  years  on  a  point  of  great  usefulness.  My  influence  in  the  large 
Wesleian  connexion,  the  introduction  and  superintendence  of  our  mis¬ 
sions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  wide  sphere  opened  to  me 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  almost  innumerable  large  and  attentive 
congregations,  have  opened  to  me  a  very  extensive  field  for  usefulness. 
And  yet  I  could  give  up  all  for  India. 

‘  Impressed  with  these  views,  I  wrote  a  letter  about  a  fortnight  ago  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  I  have  either  mislaid  the  copy  of  it,  or  destroyed 
it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  its  fulling  into  improper  hands.  After  an  intro¬ 
duction,  drawn  up  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  ray  power,  I  took  notice 
of  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
concerning  a  religious  establishment  in  India  connected  with  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  at  home.  I  then  simply  opened  my  situation  in  the  Wes¬ 
leian  connexion,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  sir,  above.  I  enlarged  on  the 
earnest  desire  I  had  of  closing  my  life  in  India,  observing  that  if  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Government  should  think 
proper  to  appoint  me  their  Bishop  in  India,  I  should  most  cheerfully  and 
most  gratefully  accept  of  the  offer.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  the  copy  of 
the  letter.  In  my  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  observed  that  I  should,  in 
case  of  my  appointment  to  the  Episcopacy  of  India,  return  most  fully  and 
faithfully  into  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  promote  its  interests,  and  would  submit  to  all  such  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  office,  as  the  Government  and  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  at  home  should  think  necessary. 

<  I  have  Slot,  sir,  received  an  answer.  Did  I  think  that  the  answer  was 
withheld,  because  Lord  Liverpool  considered  me  as  acting  very  impro¬ 
perly  by  making  the  request,  I  should  take  no  further  step  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  his  Lordship’s  silence  may  arise  from 
other  motives  :  on  the  one  hand,  because  he  did  nut  choose  to  send  me 
an  absolute  refusal ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  because  he  did  not  see  it 
proper,  at  least  just  now,  to  give  me  any  encouragement. 

‘  I  am  not  conscious,  my  dear  respected  sir,  that  the  least  degree  of 
ambition  influences  me  in  this  business.  I  possess  a  fortune  of  about 
£1200  a>year,  which  is  sufficient  to  bear  my  travelling  expenses,  and  to 
enable  me  to  make  many  charitable  donations.  I  have  lost  two  dear 
wives,  and  am  now  a  widower.  Our  leading  friends  through  the  con¬ 
nexion  receive  me  and  treat  me  with  the  utmost  respect  and  hospitality. 
I  am  quite  surrounded  with  friends  who  greatly  love  me ;  but  India  still 
cleaves  to  my  heart.  I  sincerely  believe  that  my  strong  inclinations  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  India  originated  in  the  Divine  Will, 
whilst  I  am  called  upon  to  use  the  secondary  means  to  obtain  the  end. 

*  I  would  just  observe,  sir,  that  a  hot  climate  peculiarly  agrees  with 
me.  I  w'as  never  better  in  my  life  than  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
four  visits  I  made  to  that  archipelago,  and  should  now  prefer  the  torrid 
zone,  as  a  climate,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  1  enjoy  in 
this  country,  though  sixty-five  years  of  age,  such  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  health  and  strength  as  astonishes  all  my  acquaintance.  They  com- 
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monly  observe  that  they  have  perceived  no  difference  in  me  for  these 
last  twenty  years. 

‘  I  consider,  sir,  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  Stephen,  to  be  a  man  of 
eminent  worth.  I  have  a  very  high  esteem  for  him.  I  know  that  his 
yea  is  yea,  and  what  he  promises  he  certainly  will  perform.  Without 
some  promise  of  confidence,  he  might  (if  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
present  business)  mention  it  to  iNIr - ,  with  whom,  I  know,  Mr  Ste¬ 

phen  is  acquainted. 

‘  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Eldon  had,  (indeed  I  am  sure  of 
it,)  and  probably  now  has,  an  esteem  fur  me.  Lord  Sidmuuth,  I  do  think, 
loves  me.  Lord  Castlereagh  once  expressed  to  Mr  Alexander  Knox, 
then  bis  private  secretary  in  Ireland,  his  very  high  regard  fur  me ;  since 
that  time  I  have  bad  one  interview  with  his  Lordship  in  London.  1  have 
been  favoured,  on  various  occasions,  with  public  and  private  interviews 
with  Lord  Bathurst.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  whether  I  should 
write  letters  to  those  noblemen,  particularly  to  the  two  first,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject ;  or  whether  I  had  not  better  suspend  every  thing,  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  London.  1  hope  1  shall  have  that  honour. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  three  or  four  lines  from  you,  (don’t  write  unless 
you  think  it  may  be  of  some  immediate  importance,)  signifying  that  I 
may  wait  on  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,’  &c. 

We  cannot  exactly  explain  by  what  law  of  association  it  is 
that  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  refer,  in  connexion  with 
this  picture  of  primitive  simplicity,  to  a  short  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon’s  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  he  assures  Mr  Wilberforce, 
that  what  ‘  he  has  long  most  panted  for  is,  the  aliquid  temporis 
*  spatium,  inter  neyotia  vitae  et  Jintm  !' 

There  are  some  very  interesting,  and  some  very  strange  letters 
from  Dean  Milner;  whom  our  readers  may  remember  as  the  per¬ 
son  who  first  impressed  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Wilberforce 
those  deep,  and  in  some  sense  peculiar  sentiments  of  religion, 
which  so  materially  affected  the  colour  and  character  of  his  after 
life.  He  is  well  known,  and  proved  indeed  by  his  various  publi¬ 
cations,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  understanding, 
and  one  who  ventured  to  think  and  decide  for  himself  on  all 
(questions  of  theology,  literature,  or  politics ;  and  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  letters  in  this  collection  that  bear  testimony  tQ  his  possession 
of  tlose  qualities.  We  certainly  are  not  disposed,  however,  to 
place  the  followdng  in  the  number ;  but  give  it  rather  as  one  of 
those  many  *  follies  of  the  wise,’  which  help  to  comfort  the  ordi¬ 
nary  race  of  mortals,  and  read  useful  lessons  of  humility  and  dis¬ 
trust  to  the  most  highly  gifted.  It  was  written  in  1797,  when 
republican  associations  hud  become  alarmingly  frequent  in  the 
country,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  spread  gloom  and 
trepidation  in  every  direction.  The  worthy  Dean’s  nostrum  for 
the  cure  of  all  these  disorders,  strikes  us  as  being  quite  as  simple 
^  pver  entered  the  cranium  of  any  male  or  female  twaddler  in 
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the  provinces.  It  is  in  substance,  that  the  King  and  Mr  Pitt 
should  go  down  to  Parliament,  and  exhort  and  adjure  all  parties 
to  agree  to  save  the  country  !  and  then  to  spend  two  years  in 
ascertaining  (it  is  not  exactly  said  how)  what  proportion  of  the 
people  are  really  anxious  about  reform.  If  the  buik  be  for  it,  to 
let  them  have  it ;  but  if  not,  to  refuse  !  We  take  this  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  summary  of  the  following  oracular  deliverance  : — 

‘  Notliing  can  he  more  awful  tlian  public  affairs.  If  I  were  Pitt,  or 
tlie  King,  I  would  come  <lowti  to  the  lloune,  and  first,  beseech  unani- 
viifg  :  secondly,  desire  that  all  hands  would  unite  in  saving  the  nation, 
i.  c.,  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  before  they  thought  of  reforming  it ; 
thirdly,  I  would  solemnly  promise  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  large 
on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  soon  as  all  was  safe.  For  I  say  this,  if  the 
bulk  of  property  be  for  reform,  then  reform  cannot  be  stopped.  I  don't 
think  they  are,  or  will  be  ;  therefore  I  would  number  the  whole  nation, 
w  Inch  might  easily  be  done ;  and  thus  1  would  find  out  whether  the  bulk 
of  property,  or  of  housekeepers,  &c.  &c.,  really  desired  a  reform,  or  were 
content  with  the  present  constitution.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  either  set  the  question  at  rest,  or  would  put  it  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  the  present ;  e.  g.,  if  it  turned  out  that  property  were 
against  reform,  then  it  would  be  nearly  reduced  to  this — Shall  we  have 
universal  suffrage  ?  Let  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  however  be  found,  and 
the  lists  printed  ;  and  let  the  different  ways  off  conceiving  this  matter  be 
stated,  and  let  the  people  be  classed.  Objection — There  will  be  a  great 
number  of  hypocrites,  who  will  pretend  a  moderate  reform,  and  mean 
more  :  Answer — I  think  the  question  migiit  be  so  stated  as  to  show  what' 
was  the  number  of  such  sort  of  people.  In  short,  I  think  it  would  be  ai 
great  thing  to  find  out  the  real  sense  of  the  people,  if  you  were  a  year  or 
two  about  it.  Then  I  further  think,  that  if  Government,  in  that  period, 
would  employ  good  hands  to  state,  ad  populum,  briefly  the  dangers  of 
too  popular  a  reform,  they  would  strengthen  themselves  most  amazingly, 

‘  I  believe  the  above  is  the  true  way  to  get  out  of  all  difficulties — to 
disconcert  rascals,  and  to  unite  honest  men. 

<  Oh,  how  I  wish  they  would  take  such  a  step !  ’ 

There  is  much  good  sense,  however,  and  at  the  time,  we  doubt 
not,  what  was  considered  as  a  degree  of  liberality  which  bordered 
on  disloyalty,  in  the  following  letter,  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Grenville’s  famous  answer  to  Napoleon's  letter 
to  the  King  in  1809.  When  one  looks  to  what  other  persons  of 
his  party  then  felt  and  said,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  these  remarks  ;  though,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  what  had  then  happened,  and  was  visibly  impending,  it 
appears  still  more  wonderful  that  any  one  should  have  felt  or 
advised  differently : — 

‘  They  were,  I  think,  perfectly  right  in  not  letting  the  King  answer—, 
but  why  could  they  not  have  said, — “  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  very 
name  of  peace  in  any  way  or  in  any  form  ;  but  what  signifies  asking  us 
whether  the  war  is  to  be  eternal  ?  You  propose  nothing  j  we  havp  fopt 
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merly  proposed,  and  have  been  sent  back  with  contempt.  You  show  no 
disposition  to  peace  but  in  talk ;  and  at  the  very  time  you  tell  your  ar¬ 
mies  you  are  goings  to  invade  us,”  &c.  &c.  It  seems  to  me,  if  Bonaparte; 
was  meditating  some  violent  measure,  either  on  us  or  the  allies,  or  both, 
and  wished  to  influence  France,  and  make  the  people  coctribute  freely, 
and  the  soldiers  fight  in  earnest,  that  we,  by  such  an  answer,  should  con¬ 
cur  with  him  most  effectually.  In  a  word,  conceive  him  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  with  our  answer  in  his  hands,  aiul  commenting  upon  it.  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  any  thing  would  have  been  lost  by  showing  a  disposition 
TO  HEAU.  I  would  have  stated  the  objection  arising  from  the  instability 
of  their  government,  but  still  I  would  not  have  considered  it  as  an  effec¬ 
tual  bar  to  bearing  wdiat  they  have  to  say.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
Bonaparte’s  government  being  a  government  only  of  a  day  or  two — but 
be  it  so.  Suppose  he  offers  to  quit  Belgium,  and  to  put  you  and  the 
Allies  in  possession  of  every  thing  they  could  wish,  would  you  refuse 
the  advantage,  because  he  is  an  upstait? 

*  There  is  no  probability  of  any  such  thing,  I  believe,  in  the  main ; 
yet  I  declare  I  should  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  and  I  would  never  have 
exasperated  him,  nor  shut  his  mouth.  Hear  him,  I  say,  hear  him  ;  but 
don’t  give  up  a  particle  to  him.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said  he  wanted  his 
autboritv  to  be  recognised  by  us :  It  may  be  so  ;  but  possibly  he  wanted 
it  to  be  rejected.  I  don’t  know  enough  of  the  interior  of  France,  or  of 
his  particular  views,  to  say  well  what  lie  wants ;  hut  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  great  use  in  letting  him  go  on,  and  in  seeing  what  he  is 
driving  at.  There  would  have  been  no  harm  in  expressing  the  utmost 
doubts  as  to  his  stability,  nor  would  I  have  expressed  tliose  doubts  at  all 
in  friendly  terms ;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  diifereuce  between  friendship 
and  civility.  Nothing  like  a  wish  for  his  stability  should  have  come  from 
me  ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  would  have  said  nothing  about  the  old  line 
of  Princes.  Alas !  alas !  only  think,  in  a  very  short  time  you  may  be  07i 
your  knees  to  this  very  B.,  and  begging  him  to  admit  you  to  negotiate.  I 
hope  our  people  will  not  ride  the  great  horse,  it  is  such  a  horrid  measure. 
Not  that  on  the  whole  I  expect  a  successful  negotiation,  but  I  wish  the 
argument  to  be  ou  our  side  wdien  it  is  broken  off ;  and  that  we  may  say 
with  truth,  as  the  Americans  did,  “  We  have  exhausted  the  last  drop  of 
the  cup  of  reconciliation!”  Those  that  give  our  Ministers  credit  for 
more  discretion  and  foresight  than  I  do,  may  view  this  matter  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light.  They  may  suppose  that  they  know  that  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
of  France  are  ripe  for  restoring  monarchy ;  and  that  the  Allies,  the  three 
great  powers,  have  solemnly  coalesced  and  sworn  to  set  all  matters  on 
their  old  footing ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  will  keep  their  vows.  If  all  this 
be  absolutely  foreknown,  I  grant  it  will  make  some  difference  in  the  rea¬ 
soning  ;  but  really  not  a  great  deal  even  then  ;  still  I  would  have  given 
him  civil  words,  however  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
Btrengthening  his  authority.’ 

There  some  very  extraordinary,  and  for  the  most  part,  we 
most  take  leave  to  say,  very  foolish  letters  from  Jeremy  Bentham ; 
one  in  particular,  in  1 796,  in  which  he  seriously,  and  at  great 
length,  recommends  himself  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  over 
to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  Republicans ;  and  several 
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others  in  which  he  is  most  vehemently  wroth  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  indeed  with  all  mankind,  for  not  properly  prizing  his 
moral  toy  of  the  ‘  Panopticon  and  voting  him  a  sum  of  money, 
too,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  it  had  occasioned  him.  We  do 
not  find  any  one  letter  of  his  which  bears  any  traces  of  his 
really  matchless  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 

Another  remarkable  correspondent  is  Henry  I.,  otherwise 
Christophe,  King  of  Haiti;  with  whom  several  long  and  very 
sensible  and  amiable  letters  were  exchanged  in  the  years  1816 
and  1818.  The  epistles  of  the  King  are  not  otherwise  remark¬ 
able,  however,  than  for  reasonableness  and  right  feeling.  They 
are  very  correctly,  and  not  inelegantly  written,  (in  French,)  and 
bear  no  distinctive  traces  of  the  complexion  of  that  gracious 
sovereign  and  his  sable  state  councillors  ;  in  fact,  might  pass 
very  well  for  the  productions  of  an  intelligent  prince  or  poli¬ 
tician  of  the  purest  Caucasian  descent.  This,  we  are  afraid, 
renders  them  less  attractive,  and,  at  first  sight  at  least,  less  curi¬ 
ous,  than  if  they  had  borne  more  visibly  the  marks  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  philanthropic 
designs  and  kind  wishes  of  the  patriot  King  and  his  benevolent 
English  adviser  have  not  been  quite  realized  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  interesting  people  ;  though  it  is  singular  that  w’e  should  have, 
up  to  the  present  day,  so  little  distinct  or  reliable  information  as 
to  their  actual  condition,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Futurity  which 
awaits  them.  The  experiment  of  self-government  in  a  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  under  the  forms  of  European  administration,  and  with  the 
aid  of  European  institutions  fur  instruction,  has  now  been  in  ope¬ 
ration  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  an  entire  race  must  have  grown 
up,  to  whom  the  debasement  of  domestic  slavery  and  generic  de¬ 
gradation  can  be  but  matter  of  history,  or  faint  and  dim  recollec¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  actual  state  of  this  extraordinary  community,  either 
as  to  their  general  civilisation  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
their  comparative  moral  and  intellectnal  standing,  or  political 
and  economical  arrangements,  is  most  imperfectly  known  at  this 
moment  to  the  great  training  community  of  Europe.  This  wc 
have  long  thought  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  and  philosophic 
curiosity  of  the  age  ;  and  cannot  but  believe  that  a  fair,  dispas¬ 
sionate,  and  intelligent  report  of  the  moral,  political,  and  econo¬ 
mical  statistics  of  this  black  nation,  would  excite  more  general 
interest,  and  add  more  to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  than 
twenty  voyages  of  discovery  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  North¬ 
west  passage,  or  an  inaccessible  Antarctic  continent. 

There  are  several  very  amiable  and  rather  gay  letters  from 
Mr  Pitt ;  but  none  of  any  interest  or  marked  character.  The 
unbroken  cordiality  and  familiarity  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
eaily  friend,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  their  later  habits. 
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18  very  much  to  the  credit  of  both.  There  is  somethings  very 
touching  we  think  in  the  tone,  as  well  as  interesting  in  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  following  account  of  Pitt’s  death,  in  a  letter  from 
Wilberforce  to  the  Rev.  S.  Gisborne  : — 

*  Poor  fellov'  1  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  more  before  his 
death,  he  sat  chiefly  (till  the  last  few  days,  when  he  was  almost  entirely 
in  bed)  in  his  •  hair,  neither  reading,  nor  talking,  nor  hearing  conversa¬ 
tion.  Conversation  in  a  few  moments  fatigued  him,  and  he  saw  but  few 
people  from  the  time  of  his  coming  from  Bath,  about  eighteen  days  or 
twelve  (on  the  sudden,  I  forget  which)  before  his  decease,  and  none  at  all 
hut  the  Bishop,  the  physicians,  and  his  servants,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
young  Stanhopes,  for  the  last  week.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  before 
his  death  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  could  get  leave  to  speak  to  him  as  to 
a  dying  man,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  thought  himself  in  any 
immediate  danger  before.  The  Bishop  proposed  to  pray  with  him,  and, 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  bound  by  promise 
not  to  mention  generally.  Pitt  at  first,  poor  fellow,  objected — that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  offer  up  any  prayer  (I  think  it  was  added)  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state,  referring,  I  suppose,  to  his  bodily  and  mental  weakness.  The 
Bishop  very  properly  told  him  that  he,  Pitt,  knew  the  Bishop  would  not 
deceive  him,  and  assured  him  that  was  the  very  state  of  mind  in  which 
prayer  was  best  and  most  properly  offered.  The  Bishop  then  prayed  with 
him,  and  afterwards  Pitt  desired  to  settle  his  temporal  concerns,  showing 
very  much  his  character,  such  as  I  conceived  it,  by  one  or  two  traits 
which  I  will  mention  some  other  time.  I  am  extremely  pressed  to-day. 
I  am  not  aware,  but  have  reason  to  fear  the  contrary,  no  further  religions 
intercourse  took  place  before  or  after,  and  I  own  I  thought  what  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  papers  impossible  to  be  true.’ 

There  are  many  letters  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn,  chiefly  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  But  we  can  only  afford  to  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  sensible  remarks  on  Mr  Wilberforce’s  desire  to  engage 
the  services  of  some  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  person, 
as  tutor  to  a  young  boy : — 

‘  I  highly  approve  of  your  taking  your  child  from  the  servants,  from 
whom  he  might  learn  many  maxims  and  practices  which  it  would  require 
much  pains  afterwards  to  eradicate ;  hut  I  very  much  doubt  of  your  be¬ 
ing  able  to  meet  with  a  governor  ndio  would  devote  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  in  the  manner  you  wish,  at  so  early  an  age.  Men  qualified 
as  you  would  desire,  have  become  so  qualified  by  much  thinking  and 
reading,  by  uninterrupted  improvement  of  leisure  hours,  and  by  conver¬ 
sation  with  persons  of  learning  and  reflection  upon  subjects  which  call 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  such  a  person 
could  so  far  alter  his  habits  as  to  give  up  his  chief  attention  to  a  child, 
whose  versatility,  trifling,  and  forgetfulness,  would  be  a  constant  source 
of  vexation.  In  the  order  of  nature,  I  think,  that  the  education  of  very 
young  children  is  committed  to  women ;  they  only  can  bear  with  all 
their  little  foibles — they  possess  a  tenderness  and  an  affection  for  them 
tybipb  i*  never  weeried  out  ;^woinea  possess  a  patience  and  assiduity  in 
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lesser  things,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  men.  A  father’s  affection,  in¬ 
deed,  will  alter  his  very  disposition  ;  but  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  difli- 
ciilty  wliich  a  person  who  is  nut  a  parent  would  experience  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  supply  tliat  place  which  women  are,  I  think,  exclusively  qualified 
to  fill.  Jt  perhaps  may,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  the 
precise  age  at  which  a  buy  may  be  taken  from  the  nursery  or  from  a  go¬ 
verness,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  It  must  vary  with  the  capa¬ 
city,  hedlb,  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

‘  Dr - would,  I  think,  be  an  improper  person,  even  if  he  would 

undertake  such  an  office.  His  temper  is  close  and  reserved,  his  manners 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  he  is  often  silent.  These  qualities  do  not  suit 
children.  His  talents  are  formed  to  investigate  abstruse  points  and  elu¬ 
cidate  truth,  not  to  ingratiate  him  with  children,  and  minister  instruction 
to  them  in  a  pleasing  form.’ 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  affectionate  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Muncaster ;  the  whole  of 
whose  letters  are  amiable  and  interesting  in  no  common  degree. 
There  is  something,  to  us,  very  sweet  and  touching  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  tranquil  death  of  one  of  his  young  children : — 

‘  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  Himself  the  little 
angel  spirit  of  my  dearly  beloved  child.  At  about  half-past  nine  last 
night,  his  eyes  were  closed  for  ever.  Praised  be  God,  who  so  far  gra¬ 
ciously  heard  my  prayer — he  quitted  this  world  without  a  convulsive 
pang  or  painful  struggle.  His  little  mind  perfectly  clear,  and,  till  within 
a  very  few  moments,  his  articulation  good — it  became  weaker  gradually, 
and  less  distinct,  and  his  breath  gently  lengthened  and  had  intervals,  as 
if  nature  paused.  It  was  at  last  so  soft,  that  the  ear  mistrusted  itself, 
and  in  the  succeeding  moment  his  pure  spirit  flew  up,  and  he  appeared 
rather  to  cease  to  live  than  to  die.  It  was  the  soft  transition  of  inno¬ 
cence  from  this  to  a  state  of  perpetual  rest  and  felicity.  God  of  his 
mercy  support  me  under  my  sufferings,  and  enable  me  to  bear  them  with 
all  due  resignation  to  His  divine  will.  1  kiss  the  rod,  hut  in  truth  it 
scourges  me  sorely.  Heaven  preserve  you  from  every  misfortune,  prays 
your  disconsolate  friend.’ 

There  are  also  many  letters,  and  several  of  great  feeling  and 
beauty,  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton ;  but  we  cannot  well  afford 
any  transcripts  ;  as  we  must  reserve  some  considerable  space  for 
the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  all  his  serious  correspondents 
— his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr  Stephen  ; — every  one  of  whose 
letters,  we  think,  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  pure 
affection,  and  untiring  zeal  in  every  work  of  benevolence  or  office 
of  kindness,  and  are,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  enlivened  by 
a  play  of  fancy  and  glow  of  natural  eloquence,  of  a  character 
peculiarly  engaging.  The  following,  addressed  to  Wilherforce 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  (Mr  S.’s)  wife’s  death,  (who  was 
W.’s  sister,)  is  to  our  taste  equally  beautiful  and  affecting ; — 

*  Where  time  i«  inexhaustible,  they  have  probably  po  measure  for  its 
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course ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  would  hardly 
mark  their  eras  by  the  revolutions  of  our  little  globe.  If  they  did,  this 
would  perhaps  be  a  festive  day  with  them,  as  the  birthday  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  spirit ;  for  there  are  gradations  of  rank  in  heaven.  One  star  dif- 
ferelh  from  another  star  in  glory — and  if  love,  humility,  piety,  and 

jiatience  are  paths  to  the  Peerage  there,  my  dear - ’s  patent  was 

secure.  Dignities  on  earth  would  have  ill  suited  her  taste ;  but  superior 
rank  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  euvy  and  no  pride,  will  attract  only 
superior  love,  attest  superior  excellence,  and  confer  superior  joy. 

‘  I  should  be  a  selBsh  creature,  indeed,  to  remember  the  event  (six 
years  old)  of  to-day,  with  a  discontented  or  repining  spirit.  The  com¬ 
mon  sentiment,  “  I  would  not  call  her  back  if  I  could,”  is  far  too  cold 
for  me.  I  would  give  one  of  my  limbs,  ay,  niy  life  itself  if  necessary,  to 
rescue  her  from  that  miserable  change.  But  you  are  no  stranger  to  my 
feelings  on  this  subject ;  you  also  partake  of  them.  Yet  so  invincible 
are  the  prejudices  arising  from  custom,  or  so  embarrassing  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  singularity,  that  even  with  you  it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  write, 
than  to  speak  or  act  my  true  feelings  on  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
- ’s  flight, 

“  An  upward  flight,  if  ever  soul  ascended 

and  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that  the  day  of  commemorating  her, 
whether  the  anniversary  of  her  blessed  change,  or  of  her  birth,  or  of  our 
marriage,  is  most  pleasantly,  and  decorously,  and  satisfactorily,  spent  in 
solitude.  To-day  1  have  the  comfort  of  spending  it  in  our  woods  and 
commons,  and  in  a  day  as  bright  as  midsummer.  I  grow  daily  more  and 
more  in  love  with  this  place.  O  what  a  delicious  oratory  is  a  Beech 
wood  in  a  calm  hot  day  !  Nut  a  leaf  stirring ;  not  a  sound  ;  a  sacred 
kiud  of  shady  light,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  sunbeam,  like  the 
gleam  of  providential  direction  in  the  dark  concerns  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  drnidical  influence  arose  from  the  w'orsbip  in  woods.  It 
must  have  been  irresistibly  imposing ;  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  Gothic 
cathedral  is  an  imitation  of  these  solemn  natural  aisles.  I  really  pity 
you  at  Marden  Park :  though  fine  enough  in  its  way,  it  is  not  in  the 
right  way ;  besides,  there  you  stand  alone  :  all  the  ornaments  are  made 
for  your  single  self ;  and  then,  they  arc  made.  And  you  have  clumps 
on  barren  hills,  instead  of  luxuriant  hill  tops  and  sides,  and  riant  valleys, 
and  sweet  upland  though  smooth  and  level  commons ;  and  lovely  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  true  peasant  breed,  and  a  village  and  church,  and  endless 
varieties  of  walks,  &c.  But  do  not  suppose  that  I  boast  of  these  things 
merely  to  tantalize  you.  I  live  in  hopes  that  you  will  now  and  then,  ay, 
and  not  rarely,  partake  of  them  ;  for  I  know  that  they  would  be  quite  to 
your  taste.  In  that  view,  I  have  the  better  reconciled  my  conscience  to 
some  enlargement  of  Healthy  Hill  cottage  beyond  my  original  plan, 
though  the  making  room  for  my  grandchildren  was  also  an  object. 

‘  I  have  so  contrived  my  little  cottage,  with  no  small  credit  to  my 
architectural  talents,  that  it  will  hold  not  only  you  but  your  tail.  Mind, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  your  political  tail,  nor  your  religious  tail,  nor 
even  your  African  tail,  cither  of  which  is  twice  as  long  as  M'Gregor’s; 
none  of  your  hangers-on,  but  your  domestic  tail  merely.  To  entice  you 
1  have  provided  all  the  conveniences  I  think  that  you  want,  and  among 
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them  a  veranda  across  tlie  front  of  the  house,  like  your  own  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gore,  where  you  may  have  a  walk  of  thirty-five  feet,  warm  even  at 
Christmas,  for  it  has  a  south-west  aspect,  and  is  shut  up  by  the  body  of 
the  house  and  projecting  wings  from  the  wind,  in  every  other  quarter ; 
in  tliis  respect  it  is  superior  to  that  of  Kensington  Gore,  the  ends  of 
which  were  uncovered.  And  then,  the  riant  beautiful  prospect  before  it ! 

‘  Now  whether  nil  this  will  attract  you,  I  don’t  know ;  but  if  it  will 
not,  let  me  know,  for  there  is  a  weighty  question  at  present  between  my 
gardener  here  and  me,  which  you  may  help  me  to  decide,  viz.  whether  I 
shall  have  a  gravel  walk  or  only  a  turf  one,  of  400  feet  length  or  more 
in  front  of  my  paddock.  The  gravel  is  far  off,  and  therefore  will  be 
costly ;  but  then  it  would  suit  you  best  in  moist  weather,  and  I  would 
defy  the  whole  kingdom  to  produce  a  terrace  with  prospects  equally 
various  and  beautiful. 

‘  You  see,  my  dear  W.,  I  am  not  only  building  houses,  but  castles ; 

and  building  them  too  in  a  land  my  dear  - has  forsaken.  Yet  can  I 

truly  say,  that  these  things  do  not  make  me  forget  Stoke  Newington 
churchyard,  nor  rival  in  my  heart  the  prospects  beyond  it.  I  am  rather 
jealous  of  being  thought  by  strangers  an  old  dotard,  that  is  planning 
for  his  long  continuance  in  a  world  from  which  he  is  likely  to  be  soon 
called.’ 

The  following,  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  is  equally  pleasing  ; — 

*  I  cannot  see  you  on  Saturday,  having  been,  unavoidably  almost,  drawn 
in  to  engage  to  meet  Dr  Gaskin  at  Stoke  Newington.  1  went  there  on 
Tuesday  to  visit  the  remains  of  my  beloved  and  very  excellent  mother 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  birthday  into  heaven  ;  and  was  childish 
enough  to  scatter  flowers  on  the  tomb  by  way  of  jubilee,  as  I  was  to  be 
followed  in  the  visit  by  some  others  of  her  descendants  that  d.ay.  In 
some  points,  I  am  more  than  half  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  perhaps  Dr 
G.  will  think  me  a  whole  one.  But  really  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
mother's  saint-like  and  triumphant  end,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  Providence  has  during  fifty  years  answered  her  prayers  for  her 
children,  has  much  by  which  even  a  Protestant  may  be  edified.  I  re¬ 
vived  the  scenes  half  a  century  gone  by  with  all  the  vivid  freshness  of 
yesterday’s  events :  the  sun  was  remarkably  brilliant,  as  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  morning,  and  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  feeling  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  had  in  such  cases,  viz.  a  sadness  from  his  cheering  beams.  Well 
wrote  Addison,  “  The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me;”  but  it 
gave  the  reverse  of  sadness  now,  and  I  returned  to  my  tread-mill  with 
gayer  spirits  from  my  Stoke  Newington  walk. 

*  When  1  called  on  the  sexton,  a  female  one,  to  assist  me  in  w'hat  I 
wished  at  the  tomb,  I  found  that  my  name  would  not  do  to  direct  her  to  it ; 
and  when  I  described  it  she  said,  “  O,  sir,  that  tomb  is  Mr  Wilberforce’s.” 
I  afterwards  found  the  Doctor  apparently  of  the  same  opinion  ;  at  least 
he  was  surprised  when  I  brought  to  his  recollection  that  a  mother  of  my 
own  had,  fifty  years  ago,  been  laid  in  that  spot,  and  given  me  the  desire, 
as  well  as  the  customary  right,  to  purchase  and  appropriate  the  ground  I 
had  since  sunk  a  vault  in. 
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‘  I  am  neither  mortified  nor  ill-pleased  that  you,  my  dear  W.,  should 
cast  me,  living  and  dead,  into  the  shade  ;  and  am  quite  content  it  should 
be  said  hereafter,  not  that  you  were  laid  in  my  vault,  but  I  in  yours, 
provided  it  does  not  happen  from  your  going  first.’ 

We  shall  add  only  one  other  extract  in  this  strain  from  this 
honoured  hand : — 

‘  You  probably  do  not  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  still  do, 
and  with  affectionate  gratitude,  a  visit  that  you  made  me  in  Sloane 
Street  this  day  exactly  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  useful  one. 
This  is  one  of  the  anniversaries  on  which  I  remember  sorrows  that  this 
life  cannot  compensate,  hut  trace  from  them  the  wonderful  and  benefi¬ 
cent  ways  of  that  divine  benefactor,  who, 

"  Behind  a  frowning  Providence,  oft  hides  a  smiling  face.” 

*  I  remember  an  incident  that  occurred  just  as  you  entered  my  room, 
and  which  1  believe  1  told  you  of  at  the  time,  that  might  almost  give 
one  confidence  in  the  sortes  Virgiliana:,  I  had  for  the  first  time  caught 
up  a  book  to  turn  the  current  of  my  dismal  and  intolerable  thoughts.  It 
was  a  Virgil,  which  one  of  my  boys  had  brought  from  school  and  left  in 
the  room,  and  I  strangely  enough  opened  on  that  affecting  passage  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Creusa  appears  to  her  distracted  husband, 
while  searching  for  her  amidst  the  ruins  of  burning  Troy,  and  comforts 
him  with  the  predictions  of  future  blessings  from  his  loss.  The  regia 
conjux  had  then  no  comfort  or  supposable  meaning  for  me,  though  the 
general  spirit  of  the  passage,  connected  as  it  was  with  my  own  sudden 
and  dreadful  privation,  and  with  the  unseen  purposes  of  Providence  in 
such  events,  gave  a  soothing  turn  to  my  thoughts.  I  have  since,  on  the 
recollection  of  it,  applied  the  regia  conjux  to  one  of  whom  I  had  then 
never  heard,  and  whose  royalty  w  as  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  now,  I  doubt 
not,  marked  with  a  celestial  crown.  Nor  was  your  coming  at  that  crisis, 
and  your  subsequent  compassionate  and  affectionate  conduct,  a  needless 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  my  union  with  her.  I  sincerely 
wished  for  a  long  time  after  to  drop  all  intercourse  with  you  and  the 
friends  that  surrounded  you.  I  disliked  all  society  except  that  of  my 
poor  orphans  and  the  kind  relations  who  took  the  charge  of  them.  I 
wished  and  expected  soon  to  die ;  and  besides,  had  a  blameable  aversion 
for  the  company  of  those  who  stood  higher  in  rank  or  fortune  than 
myself,  especially  for  the  Pittite  aristocrats,  whom  I  generally  met  at 
your  table.  But  you,  my  kind  friend,  would  not  suffer  me  to  forsake 
you  ;  and  the  recollection  of  your  tender,  generous  conduct  at  that  crisis 
of  my  afflictions,  was  a  tie  that  bound  my  heart  to  you,  till  I  found,  two 
or  three  years  after,  another  bond  of  attachment.’ 

It  may  (to  some  readers)  be  a  relief  from  the  sadness,  or  so¬ 
lemnity  at  least,  of  these  extracts,  to  add  one  of  a  gayer  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  same  amiable  writer ;  and  indeed  it  must  he  de¬ 
lightful,  we  think,  to  all  readers,  to  see  with  what  freshness  of  youth¬ 
ful  enjoyment  this  hard-worked  official,  and  earnest  and  humble 
Christian,  could  turn,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  that  rural  leisure  and 
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sympathy  with  nature,  for  which  good  men,  we  are  persuaded, 
never  lose  their  original  relish  : — 

<  I  am  at  length  fairly  settled  here,  in  that  compendious  magnificence 
of  style  which  has  been  celebrated  by  some  eminent  poet  (I  forget  his 
name)  in  heroic  French  measure — 

A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a  stall,”  &c. ; 
but  I  have  improved  on  the  architectural  skill  of  that  illustrious  descen¬ 
dant  of  Prince  Crispin ;  for  a  single  room  here  actually  serves  me  not 
only  for  “  parlour  and  kitchen  and  hall,”  but  for  bed-room,  library,  store¬ 
room,  cellar,  and  pantry.  It  is  on  the  ground,  and  without  a  window 
shutter,  so  that  should  any  of  the  wild  Buckingham  mountaineers  that 
“  inhabit  lax  ”  in  the  woods  and  commons  on  my  flanks  and  rear,  (and  a 
gaunt  ruffian-looking  race  they  are,)  think  it  a  “  good  thing”  to  rob  and 
murder  a  Master  in  Chancery,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  open  the  win¬ 
dow  and  jump  in,  unless  they  prefer  kicking  in  a  rotten  door-panel.  I 
have,  however,  got  a  few  boards  nailed  together  to  put  up  against  iny 
window  at  night,  which  would  require  a  blow  to  beat  them  in  loud 
enough  to  wake  me,  and  I  have  my  trusty  carbine,  with  a  spring  bayonet, 
ready  loaded  at  my  bedside.  Moreover,  I  take  care  to  apprise  all  cruisers 
in  my  neighbourhood  that  they  will  find  some  risk  in  boarding,  by  firing 
morning  and  evening  guns.  You  may  insure  me,  therefore,  perhaps  at 
a  small  war  premium. 

‘  Now,  if  you  or  any  body  should  ask  what  I  can  find  here  to  repay  me 
for  the  privations  of  such  a  hermitage,  1  answer,  “  Come  and  see.”  If  any 
man  can  look  unmoved  at  the  grandeur  and  varied  beauties  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  landscape  before  me,  let  him  stick  to  his  carpeted  drawing-rooms  in 
town !  But  perhaps  be  may  like  better  the  picturesque  and  the  sheltered 
loveliness  of  nature,  fertile  little  highland  valleys,  where  corn-fields  and 
verdant  commons  that  have  yet  escaped  the  Vandal  enclosing  acts  are 
shut  in  by  eminences  crowned  and  fringed  with  luxuriant  beech  woods. 
Then  let  him  walk  with  me  one  furlong  only  from  my  hermitage  into  my 
backgrounds,  and  he  shall  enter  into  scenes  to  his  choice ;  and  in  a  walk 
of  four  or  five  miles  to  Missenden,  8cc.,  find  such  a  variety  of  them  that 
he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  say  which  charmed  him  the  most.  Or  does  the 
luxuriantly  beautiful  and  rich — a  prospect  extensive  but  not  vast — a  pano¬ 
rama,  the  most  distant  lines  of  which  are  not  remote  enough  to  be  ob¬ 
scure,  but  defining  with  vivid  and  varied  tints  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon — I  say,  does  a  landscape  like  this  delight  him  ?  then  let  him  go 
on  with  me  to  the  verge  of  these  uplands  till  the  valley  of  Missenden 
bursts  upon  him,  and  descend,  as  I  did  this  morning,  from  the  heights 
that  overhang  that  town,  with  the  sun  basking  on  their  sides,  and  on  the 
hills  that  front  them. 

‘  But  I  am  very  bad  at  description,  though  not  at  admiration  of  these 
things.  I  have  no  pencil ;  but  I  have  eyes,  ay,  and  I  have  lungs  too, 
and  legs,  and  the  former  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  and  fragrant  air 
around  me,  while  the  latter  are  exercised  with  more  than  wonted  pleasure 
here,  and  with  perfect  exemption  from  fatigue,  for  I  find  what  is  rarely 
found  on  the  uplands,  a  great  extent  of  level  ground  in  various  directions. 
1  can  defy  the  sun,  my  great  enemy,  even  in  my  noontide  walks,  and  in 
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the  hottest  weather.  Indeed,  if  I  could  not,  it  would  only  keep  me  from 
emerf'ing  from  the  beech  woods,  which  you  know  scarcely  ever  present 
the  obstacle  of  impervious  underwdod,  or  at  least  always  have  abundance 
of  long  alleys  where  you  are  completely  canopied,  and  yet  with  gleams 
here  and  there  of  sunshine,  enough  to  dry  the  ground  and  exhale  the 
fragrance.  You  know  I  always  loved  this  country  for  that  distinguishing 
feature  (I  wish  Castlereagh  had  not  spoiled  the  word)  of  hills  crowned 
with  beech ;  but  I  never  liked  it  more  than  now,  and  in  this  particular 
situation.  It  is  to  the  eye  the  best  season,  the  autumnal  tints  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  diversify  the  foliage.’ 

There  is  one  very  characteristic  letter  of  our  present  Premier,  j 
(then,  in  18*20,  the  Hon.  William  Lamb,)  on  the  ill-advised  pro-  I 
secution  of  Queen  Caroline  ;  which,  on  account  of  its  admirable  ■ 
good  sense,  and  wise  and  practical  foresight,  we  think  will  be  read 
with  interest  even  at  the  present  day  : — 

‘  I  see  the  danger  as  clearly,  and  in  as  strong  a  light  as  you  do,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  step  that  can  be  taken  with  a  rational  hope  or  prospect  of 
averting  it.  I  met  Mr  Rumbold,  the  member  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  street 
yesterday,  who,  like  all  other  rational  persons,  or  rather  like  all  other 
persons,  for  I  never  witnessed  so  general  an  apprehension,  is  much 
alarmed ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you  at  Lord  Carrington’s,  and 
that  your  idea  w’as,  that  there  should  be  county  meetings,  to  petition  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament  to  put  .a  stop  to  the  whole  enquiry.  However 
desirable  such  a  course  might  have  been  at  the  beginning,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sec  that  there  are  great  difliculties  attending  upon  it  in  the  present 
state  of  the  affair,  now  that  the  Crown  has  already  instituted,  and  the 
House  of  Louis  is  pledged  to  prosecute  the  investigation.  But  the 
weightiest  objection  to  such  a  measure  appears  to  me  the  extreme  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  result  of  such  meetings,  and  the  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  tend  to  inflame  and  excite,  rather  than  to  tranquillize  discontent  and 
irritation.  Supposing  that  in  some  few  counties  the  influence  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  &c.,  might  be  sufficient  to  procure  the  adoption  of  wise  and  tem¬ 
perate  resolutions,  there  would  be  great  danger  in  far  the  greater  number 
that  other  counsels  and  other  feelings  would  prevail.  A  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion  would  be  excited;  the  same  misrepresentations  would  take  place  as 
in  the  case  of  your  motion ;  it  would  he  said  to  be  all  done  in  concert 
with,  and  in  subservience  to,  the  views  of  the  Ministry ;  the  Queen  would  \ 
be  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  accede  to  nothing ;  the  whole  attempt 
would  be  unsuccessful,  and  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  more  violent  heats 
and  increased  unpopularity  to  the  authors  of  it.  These  are  the  considera¬ 
tions  W’hich  press  strongly  upon  my  mind  :  But  /  am  conscious  (hat per¬ 
haps  I  am  too  despairing  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  lean  too  much 
to  the  side  of  doing  nothing,  and  uwaithig  the  course  of  events.  If  there 
were  a  fair  opening  of  success,  the  object  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be 
true  cowardice  not  to  hazard  something  for  it.  I  should  be  most  glad  to 
hear  from  you  upon  the  subject,  and  so  much  do  I  esteem  your  opinion, 
that  I  shall  this  night  write  to  Lord  Dacre,  who  is  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  to  consult  him  upon  the  subject.  One  mis¬ 
fortune  is,  that  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  were  advisable,  it  sliould  hare 
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been  set  about  long  before.  There  is  now  hardly  time  enough  left  for 
ell'ectual  measures  of  this  nature. 

*  There  is  also  a  very  great  difficulty,  which  attends  all  situations  as 
that  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  and  I  cannot  but  suggest  it  for  your 
consideration.  I  admit  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  great  danger  of 
serious  popular  tumult  and  insurrection.  I  admit  it  to  you,  but  I  should 
be  very  loth  to  admit  it  generally,  or  to  persons  of  whose  judgment  I  had 
not  a  high  opinion  ;  because  nothing  aggravates  danger  of  this  kind  so 
much  as  confessing  fear.  It  encourages  those  from  whom  the  danger  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  produce  the  very  evil  it  apprehends. 
Supposing  then  that  this  whole  business  were  now  to  be  concluded  by 
the  extraordinary  means  of  an  exertion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  wouhl  it  not  create  in  the  disaflected  an  exagge.^ 
rated  notion  of  the  present  peril,  and  of  their  own  strength  ?  Would 
they  nut  say  to  themselves,  the  higher  orders,  &c.,  were  sensible  that 
this  trial,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  brought  altuut  a  revolution  ;  they 
are  aware  of  our  strength,  they  fear  it ;  and  would  not  such  reasoning 
bring  about  and  hasten  that  struggle  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  one’s  self,  every  thing  in  this  country  appears  to  tend  ?  That 
such  appearances  may  be,  as  appearances  in  politics  often  are,  delusive 
and  fallacious,  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer.’ 

We  had  marked  many  otlier  passages  for  citation — but  find 
we  must  stop  here;  and  feel  indeed  that  we  have  already  ex¬ 
hibited  enough  of  the  book  to  justify,  and  we  rather  think 
more  than  justify,  all  that  we  said  in  the  outset  in  its  commenda¬ 
tion.  If  it  disappoints  in  some  degree  the  lovers  of  political 
gossip,  and  the  hunters  after  personal  anecdotes,  it  is  sure  to 
minister  the  deepest  delight  to  all  serious  and  thoughtful  readers, 
by  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  its  religious  discussions  and  re¬ 
flections  ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  afford  a  pleasing  and  useful 
entertainment  to  all  cultivated  minds,  not  only  by  the  general 
elegance  and  variety  of  its  style,  but  from  the  picture  it  presents 
of  a  large  circle  of  society,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  only  eminently  and  conscientiously  good,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  human  imperfection,  substantially  and 
deservedly  happy.  We  scarcely  know,  indeed,  of  any  other  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  talents  and  public  station,  which  shows  so  great  a  number 
of  them  associating  together  without  jealousy  or  envy;  and  prov¬ 
ing  so  clearly,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  existence,  that  those 
who  are  most  amiable  may  safely  reckon  on  the  greatest  share  of 
enjoyment. 
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Art.  III. —  Sermom  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  Augustus 
William  Hare,  late  Fellow  of  New  Collej^e,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Barnes.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1839. 

A  BOUT  fifteen  years  a^o  we  presented  our  readers  with  an 
article  on  ‘  French  Sermons,'  concluding  with  an  intima¬ 
tion,  that  at  some  future  period  the  subject  would  be  resumed, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  British  pulpit.*  In  that  article  we 
expressed  our  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  small  a  proportion 
of  sermons  destined  to  live  ; — that  out  of  the  million  and  upwards, 
preached  annually  throughout  the  erajure,  there  should  be  so 
very  few  that  are  remembered  three  whole  days  after  they  are 
delivered — fewer  still  that  are  committed  to  the  press — scarcely 
one  that  is  not  in  a  few  years  absolutely  forgotten.  ‘  If  any 
‘  one,’  it  was  added,  ‘  were,  for  the  first  time,  informed  what 
‘  preaching  was — if,  for  example,  one  of  the  ancient  critics  had 
‘  been  told  that  the  time  would  come  when  vast  multitudes  of 
‘  persons  should  assemble  regularly,  to  be  addressed,  in  the  midst 
‘  of  their  devotions,  upon  the  most  sacred  truths  of  a  religion 

*  sublime  beyond  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  yet  in  all 
‘  its  most  important  points  simple,  and  of  the  easiest  apprehen- 
‘  sion  ;  that  with  those  truths  were  to  be  mingled  discussions  of 
‘  the  w’hole  circle  of  human  duties,  according  to  a  system  of  mo- 

*  rality  singularly  pure  and  attractive ;  that  the  more  dignified 
‘  and  the  more  interesting  parts  of  national  affairs  were  not  to  be 
‘  excluded  from  the  discourse — that,  in  short,  the  most  elevating, 

*  the  most  touching,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  topics,  were 
‘  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  address,  directed  to  piersons  suf- 

*  ficiently  versed  in  them,  and  assembled  only  from  the  desire 
‘  they  felt  to  hear  them  handled — surely  the  conclusion  would  at 

*  once  have  been  drawn,  that  such  occasions  must  train  up  a 

*  race  of  the  most  consummate  orators,  and  that  the  effusions  to 

*  which  they  gave  birth  must  needs  cast  all  other  rhetorical  com- 

*  positions  into  the  shade.’ — ‘  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
‘  instances  are  so  rare  of  eminent  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  ?’ 

Though  we  are  willing  to*  believe  that  some  improvement,  in 
this  branch  of  eloquence,  is  gradually  taking  place,  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  above  question  is  as  pertinent  as  ever.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  so  singulars 
phenomenon,  and  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  so 
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powerful  an  instrument  of  instruction  as  the  Pulpit,  the  duty  ot 
endeavouring  to  turn  it  to  better  account. 

'I'o  this  important  subject  we  propose  to  devote  the  present 
article — premising,  that  it  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  discuss 
any  doctrinal  questions,  or  to  examine  how  much  of  truth  or 
error  there  may  be  in  any  given  system  of  religious  belief : 
we  consider  only  the  general  conditions  on  which  all  religious 
instruction  (presupposing  it  to  be  sound)  should  be  conveyed  ; 
and  especially  the  style  and  the  manner  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  this  department  of  public  speaking. 

W  ithout  departing  from  the  above  resolution,  we  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  make  one  obvious  remark,  even  in  relation  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  substance  of  that  eloquence,  of  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  more  particularly  to  consider  only  the  form.  It  is  this — 
that  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  it  may  present, 
it  is  of  course  implied  that  there  are  limits  to  these  diversities. 
W’e  cannot  expect  that  any  system  will  produce  its  proper  effects, 
however  eloquent  and  forcible  the  form  in  which  it  is  professedly 
exhibited,  unless  its  essential  peculiarities  be  preserved.  A 
Mollah  must  not  preach  the  doctrines  of  a  Brahmin,  if  he  wishes 
to  see  what  are  the  genuine  results  of  Islamism  ;  nor  a  Pundit 
interpret  his  sacred  books  by  the  Coran  of  the  Prophet.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  Christian  preacher,  (as  was  too  often 
the  case  in  times  that  are  past,)  be  nothing  more  than  what  Bishop 
Horsley  calls  ‘  an  ape  of  Epictetus  ’ — a  bad  personation  of  Seneca 
tricked  out  in  a  gown  and  cassock — or  a  doctor  of  metaphysics, 
who,  by  some  strange  blunder,  has  mistaken  the  church  for 
the  lecture-room — we  cannot  rationally  expect  that  Christianity 
should  produce  its  genuine  results.  What  are  the  precise  limits 
within  which  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  their  integrity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  to  do 
so  would  be  to  venture  within  that  province  which  we  have 
formally  renounced.  But  that  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  this  peculiar  system  may  be  fully  exhibited,  notwith¬ 
standing  considerable  diversity  of  opinions  on  subordinate  points, 
no  man  of  candour  will  deny.  The  names  of  eminent  men  of 
very  different  parties  will  instantly  suggest  themselves  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  to  whom  we  are  convinced  not  one  individual 
of  the  Christian  community  would  deny  the  title  of  ‘  preachers  of 
‘  righteousness.’ 

But  supposing  the  requisite  purity  of  doctrine  secured — of  which 
we  must  leave  men  to  form  their  own  opinion — the  mode  in  which 
that  doctrine  is  exhibited  and  enforced  is  only  second  in  im¬ 
portance.  And  the  proof  is  found  in  this, — that  if  we  appeal  to 
an  individual  of  any  denomination,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knows 
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preachers  whom  he  cannot  but  account  equally  worthy  and  excel¬ 
lent,  and  equally  in  possession  of  the  truth,  (that  is,  who  think 
exactly  with  himself, — for  that  is  the  infallible  standard  by  which 
each  man  measures  the  aberrations  of  his  neighbour,)  who  yet 
shall  produce  the  most  opposite  effects  on  him.  The  one  shall 
send  him  to  sleep  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  other  shall  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  sleep,  even  if  he  would.  Vet  the  substance  of  their 
communications,  he  himself  being  the  judge,  is  in  each  case  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  inefficiency  that  so 
generally  distinguishes  pulpit  discourses,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  two  following  causes  :  first,  that  preachers  do  not 
sufficiently  cultivate,  as  part  of  their  professional  education,  a 
systematic  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  effec¬ 
tive  eloquence  must  be  founded — with  the  limitations  under  which 
their  topics  must  be  chosen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  must 
be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  popular  impression  ;  and  second¬ 
ly,  that  they  do  not,  after  they  have  assumed  their  sacred  func¬ 
tions,  give  sufficient  time  or  labour  to  the  preparation  of  their 
discourses. 

Many  and  splendid  exceptions  to  these  statements  no  doubt 
there  are.  We  only  fear  that  some,  for  whom  the  consolation 
of  this  saving  clause  was  not  intended,  will,  nevertheless,  cora- 
plaeently  take  the  benefit  of  it.  We  shall  offer  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  both  the  causes  of  failure  above  specified,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. 

The  appropriateness  of  any  composition,  whether  written  or  spo¬ 
ken,  is  easily  deduced  from  its  object.  If  that  object  be  to  instruct, 
convince,  or  persuade,  or  all  these  at  the  same  time,  we  naturally 
expect  that  it  should  be  throughout  of  a  forcible  and  earnest 
character; — indicating  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  avowed  object, 
and  solicitous  only  about  what  may  subserve  it.  We  expect  that 
this  singleness  of  purpose  should  be  seen  in  the  topics  discussed, 
in  the  arguments  selected  to  enforce  them,  in  the  modes  of  illus¬ 
tration,  and  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression.  We 
expect  that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  an  interest,  either  in  the  thoughts  or  in  the  language, 
apart  from  their  pertinency  to  the  object ;  or  of  exciting  an 
emotion  of  delight  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  poetry — although  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  most  vivid  pleasure  will  necessarily  result 
from  perceiving  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  We  cannot  readily  pardon  mere  beauties  or  elegancies, 
striking  thoughts  or  graceful  imagery,  if  they  are  marked  by 
this  irrelevancy ;  since  they  serve  only  to  impede  the  vehement 
current  of  argument  or  feeling.  In  a  word,  we  expect  nothing 
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but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  is  prompted 
by  nature; — nature,  not  as  opposed  to  a  deliberate  effort  to  adapt 
the  means  to  the  ends,  and  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as 
possible,  for  this,  though  in  one  sense  art,  is  also  the  truest 
nature  ; — but  nature,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea,  that  the  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  bent  upon  taking  the  directest  path  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  object.  True  eloquence  is  not  like  some  painted 
window,  which  not  only  transmits  the  light  of  day  variegated 
and  tinged  with  a  thousand  hues,  but  calls  away  the  attention 
from  its  proper  use  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  artist’s 
doings.  It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium ;  transmitting  light, 
without  suggesting  a  thought  about  tbe  medium  itself.  Adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  one  single  object  is  every  thing. 

These  maxims  have  been  universally  recognised  in  delibera¬ 
tive  and  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  have  most  severely 
exemplified  them,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  truest  models ; 
while  those  who  have  partially  violated  them,  though  still  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  lower  sense  very  eloquent,  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
highest  place.  Nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  would  the  irrelevant 
discussions,  the  florid  declamation,  the  imaginative  finery,  the 
tawdry  ornament,  which  too  often  disgrace  the  pulpit — which  too 
often  are  heard  in  it,  not  only  without  astonishment  hut  with  ad¬ 
miration — be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar. 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  deplorable 
fact,  that  the  great  themes  of  religion  are  viewed  (not  by  preach¬ 
ers  alone,  but  by  all  mankind)  with  emotions  so  sadly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  man  who  is  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subjects 
of  religion  as  thousands  are  in  discussions  relating  to  the  timber 
or  sugar  duties, — to  a  grant  of  public  money,  or  a  vote  of  supply. 
Even  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  too  often  stirs  deeper  emotion,  both  in  speakers 
and  hearers,  than  the  most  momentous  realities  connected  with 
the  futufe  and  unseen  world. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  the 
maxims  we  have  above  adverted  to,  being  often  and  grievously 
violated  by  multitudes  of  preachers,  the  consistency  of  whose 
lives,  and  whose  diligent  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
office,  bespeak  them  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  Their  failings,  therefore,  as  public  speakers,  can  be  fairly 
accounted  for  only  by  their  having  adopted  an  erroneous  idea 
of  what  the  most  eflfective  style  of  speaking  is;  or,  which  is  more 
frequent,  from  their  never  having  attained  any  distinct  idea  of  it 
at  all. 
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We  have  long'  felt  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
in  its  general  character,  has  never  been  assimilated  so  far  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  that  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  effect  elsewhere ;  and  which  is  shown  to 
be  of  the  right  kind  alike  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
it,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  qualities  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
tiiiguished.  If  we  were  compelled  to  give  a  brief  definition  ot 
the  principal  characteristics  of  this  truest  style  of  eloquence, 
we  should  say  it  was  ‘  practical  reasoning,  animated  by  strong 
‘  emotion  or  if  we  might  be  indulged  in  what  is  rather  a  de¬ 
scription  than  a  definition  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted 
in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated  to  inspire  a  common  interest, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar  style  which  natural  emotion  ever  assumes.  The 
former  half  of  this  description  would  condemn  no  small  portion 
of  the  compositions  called  ‘  Sermons,’  and  the  latter  half  a  still 
larger  portion. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  far — very  far — from  our 
intention  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the 
immense  treasures  of  learning,  of  acute  disquisition,  of  profound 
speculation,  of  powerful  controversy,  which  the  literature  of  the 
Knglish  pulpit  exemplifies.  In  these  points  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  vigour  and  originality  of  thought,  in  argumentative  power,  in 
extensive  and  varied  erudition,  it  as  far  transcends  all  other  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  which 
are  fitted  to  produce  popular  impression.  We  merely  assert 
that  the  greater  part  of  ‘  Sermons,’  are  not  at  all  entitled  to 
the  name,  if  by  it  be  meant  discourses  specially  adapted  to  the 
object  of  instructing,  convincing,  or  persuading  the  common 
mind. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  nature  of  pulpit  eloquence 
forbids  any  thing  more  than  a  partial  assimilation  to  that  of 
the  senate  or  the  bar ; — that  certain  modifications  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  suggested  by  the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  and  the 
objects  which  it  has  in  view.  It  must  often  be,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  simply  didactic  than  eloquence  of  any  other  kind ;  though 
the  practical  purpose  to  which  all  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
immediately  applied,  will  still  secure  an  earnestness  and  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  style  in  very  observable  contrast  with  the  even  tone 
and  measured  periods  of  literary  disquisition.  It  never  can 
appeal  to  those  tumultuous  passions,  nor  rouse  those  vehement 
feelings  which  may  be  gladly  abandoned  to  the  arena  of  politics; 
whde  those  sublime  realities,  connected  with  the  future  and  the 
invisible,  which  form  its  great  and  inspiring  themes,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  demand  more  minute  and  ample  description,  in  order 
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vividly  to  impress  the  imagination,  than  would  be  readily  toler¬ 
ated  either  in  deliberative  or  forensic  eloquence.  Still  this  is 
only  saying,  that,  as  a  peculiar  species  of  eloquence,  it  has  some¬ 
thing  peculiar ;  as  a  species  of  the  genus,  it  ought  still  to  possess 
the  generic  qualities.  The  degree  in  which  it  can  exhibit  and 
embody  those  qualities  is  another  question  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  a  point  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  how  far  this  object  may 
be  attained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  either  that  it  might  have 
been  attained  more  completely  than  it  has  been  ;  or  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  neglected  altogether. 

We  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
all  effective  eloquence  consists  in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated 
to  inspire  a  common  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience. 

Who  can  take  even  the  most  hasty  inspection  of  our  pulpit  lite¬ 
rature,  without  perceiving  how  generally  this  obvious  attribute 
has  been  neglected,  especially  till  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ?  What  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  engage 
the  attention,  or  interest  the  feelingsof  a  common  audience  in  meta¬ 
physical  subtilties?  And  yet  abstruse  speculations  on  the  ‘  ori- 
‘  gin  of  evil,’  on  ‘  moral  necessity,’  on  the  ‘  self-determining 
‘  power,’  on  the  ‘  ultimate  principles  of  ethics,’  on  the  ‘  immor- 
‘  tality  of  the  soul,’  as  proved  from  its  indiscerptibility  and  we  ^ 
know  not  what,  on  the  ‘  eternal  fitness  of  things,’  on  the  ‘  moral 
‘  sense,’  with  other  still  more  recondite  speculations  on  themes 
which  it  is  almost  impious  and  perfectly  useless  to  touch,  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  our  older  pulpit  literature  ;  and  they  are 
not  infrequent,  though  not  pursued  to  the  same  extent,  even  now. 

For  our  own  parts  we  believe  that  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
is  about  as  profitable  in  a  popular  assembly  as  would  be  that  of  the 
well-known  questions,  as  to  whether  angels  can  pass  from  one 
point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the  interme¬ 
diate  points,  and  whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the 
dark?  Dr  Donne  has  proposed  a  series  of  questions  for  over- 
refined  speculators,  in  which  he  keenly  satirizes  all  such  super¬ 
fluous  subtilty.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  more 
eflectually  learn  his  own  lesson  in  the  composition  of  his  own 
sermons ;  in  some  of  which  he  has  touched  upon  subjects  more 
fit  for  Thomas  Aquinas  than  the  Christian  preacher.  We  would 
not  do  even  Thomas  Aquinas  injustice,  however ;  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  great  schoolman  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  dragging  such  questions  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  schools 
into  common  daylight,  and  making  them  the  themes  of  popular 
declamation. 

We  gladly  admit  that  the  modern  pulpit  is  fast  outgrowing 
these  extravagancies ;  that  such  discussions  are  both  less  fre- 
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quent,  and  pursued  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  than  they 
used  to  be.  Yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  young 
preacher,  fresh  from  his  metaphysics  or  his  |^iIosophy,  touching 
upon  them  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  exhaust  and  dissipate  the 
attention  of  his  audience  before  he  comes  to  more  important  and 
more  welcome  matter ;  or  indulging  in  allusions,  and  employing 
phraseology  with  reference  to  them  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
mass.  Others,  and  they  form  a  much  larger  class,  are  fond  of 
subjects  which  are  only  one  degree  less  useful,,  and  which, 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  need  to 
be  very  rarely  entered  upon.  We  allude  to  the  discussions  con¬ 
nected  with  ‘  Natural  'Fheology,’  and  the  first  ‘  Principles  of 
!Morals.’  Such  preachers  are  continually  proving  that  there  is 
a  God,  to  those  who  readily  admit  there  is  a  divine  revelation  ; 
that  the  marks  of  design  in  the  universe  prove  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  cause,  to  those  who  never  had  a  single  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  that  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  to  those  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  that 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  to  those  who  cannot  even  conceive  that  he 
can  be  otherwise ;  and  that  those  first  principles  of  ethics  are 
certainly  true,  which  even  savages  themselves  would  be  a>hamed 
to  disavow.  We  say  not  that  such  topics  should  be  excluded 
from  the  pulpit,  but  only  that  they  should  form  a  very  inferior 
element  in  its  ordinary  prelections.  The  Atheist  and  Deist, 
though  rarely  found  in  Christian  congregations,  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected ;  and  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  should  certainly  be  in  possession  of  arguments  which  may 
serve  to  confute  both,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  ‘  of  the 
‘  hope  that  is  in  them.’  But  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted 
in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  attend  any 
Christian  place  of  worship  already  believe  all  these  things ;  in  a 
word,  admit  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  the  exposition  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  which  are  the  preacher’s  proper  object.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  member  of  Parliament  who  should  treat  the  House 
of  Commons  (characteristically  impatient  of  whatever  does  not 
bear  on  practical  objects)  to  formal  disquisitions  on  points  on 
which  all  the  members  are  agreed  ; — on  the  first  principles  of 
law  and  government,  for  example ;  or  on  any  of  those  abstract 
questions  which  were  discussed  properly  enough  by  Filmcr  and 
Locke.  Allusions  to  such  matters,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  brief  references  to  general  principles  which 
embrace  the  particular  instances  under  discussion,  are  all  that 
would  be  tolerated. 

Even  where  the  topics  are  not  such  as  are  fairly  open  to  cen¬ 
sure,  a  large  class  of  preachers,  especially  amongst  the  young, 
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grievously  err  by  investing  them  with  the  technicalities  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  either  because  they  foolishly  suppose 
they  thereby  give  their  compositions  a  more  philosophical  air, 
or  because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who  having  occasion 
to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth,  that  there  was  not  one  gospel 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  ‘  if  they 
‘  would  not  be  saved  on  “  general  principles,”  they  could  not  be 
‘  saved  at  all !’  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is  always  a  ‘  moral  or 
physical  necessity  ’  for  it.  The  will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing 
to  be  mentioned,  and  every  thing  is  done  by  volition  ;  duty  is  ex¬ 
panded  into  ‘  moral  obligation  ;*  men  not  only  ouyht  to  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  ‘  some  principle  of  their  moral 
nature they  not  only  like  to  do  so  and  so,  but  they  are  *  im- 
‘  pelled  by  some  natural  propensity men  not  only  think  and  do, 
hut  they  are  never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  ‘  intellectual  processes  and  active  powers.’ 
Such  discourses  are  full  of  ‘  moral  beauty,’  and  ‘  necessary  rela-  • 
‘  tions,’  and  ‘  philosophical  demonstrations,’  and  ‘  laws  of  na- 
‘  ture,’  and  ‘  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  arguments.’  If  some  simple 
fact  of  physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument  or 
illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  language,  but  must 
he  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most  approved  scientific  technicali¬ 
ties.  If  there  be  a  common  and  scientific  name  for  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  ten  to  one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway 
becomes  ‘  caloric,’  lightning,  the  ‘  electric  fluid  ;’  instea  1  of 
plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  ‘organized  substances;’ 
life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the  ‘  vital  principle phenomena 
of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful;  these  phenomena  are  ‘  developed’ 
and  ‘  combined,’  and  ‘  analysed,’  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.  Not  only  is  such  language 
as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all,  but  even 
if  perfectly  understood,  must  necessarily  be  far  less  effective 
than  those  simple  terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most 
part  may  be  substituted  for  them.  The  sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  serve 
to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of  philosophy  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  translated  into  simple  and  racy  English.* 


*  The  following  extract  from  Dr  Campbell's  ‘  Lectures  on  Pulpit  Elo- 
*  qiience  ’  is  worth  notice. — ‘  There  is  indeed  a  sort  of  literary  diction, 
‘  w  hith  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  ready  to  fall  into  insensibly,  from 
‘  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed  to  the  school  and  to  the  closet, 
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Equally  at  variance  with  common  sense  are  the  topics 
which  some  few  preachers,  much  addicted  to  Biblical  criticism, 
but  strangely  ignorant  of  its  practical  uses,  and  the  limits  within 
which  alone  it  can  be  properly  applied,  sometimes  think  proper 
to  introduce  into  sermons.  Their  talk  is  much  of*  collations  of 
‘  manuscripts,*  of  *  various  readings,’  of  the  *  Vulgate,’  of  *  Cop- 

*  tic  and  Syriac  versions,’  of  *  interpolations,’  of  the  *  original 

*  languages,’  of  *  Hebrew  points,’  &c.  &c.  &c.  They  totally  for¬ 
get,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  all  these  things  are  the  mere  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  they  work ;  and  that  the  results,  expressed  in 
simple  language,  and  without  any  ostentatious  technicalities,  are 
all  with  which  the  people  have  to  do.  If  such  a  man  were  building 
a  house,  he  would  doubtless  suffer  the  scaffolding  to  stand  about  it 
as  a  notable  embellishment ;  or  if  he  were  employed  to  lay  down 
a  carpet,  he  would  leave  the  hammer  and  nails  upon  the  floor  as 
memorials  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  selection  of  inappropriate  topics  is  the  more  inexcusable, 
when  we  consider  the  large  provision  of  subjects  of  enduring 
and  universal  interest  w'hich  is  made  in  the  very  book  which  the 
preacher  professes  to  interpret.  He  may  freely  expatiate  over 


*  to  the  works  of  some  particular  schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes 
‘  of  real  life  and  conversation.  This  fatdt,  though  akin  to  the  former, 

*  is  not  so  had  ;  as  it  may  be  without  affectation,  and  when  there  is  no 
‘  special  design  of  catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the 
‘  consequence  of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
‘  various  systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been 

*  pul>hshed,  and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans. 

*  Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutcheson  is 
‘  no  sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best  intentions 
‘  in  the  world,  be  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit  on  the  moral 
‘sense  and  universal  benevolence;  be  sets  them  to  enquire  whether 
‘  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections  to  the  supreme  sym- 
‘  metry  established  in  the  universe  ;  he  is  full  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
‘  tiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  propor- 
‘  tional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards  them.  He  speaks  much 
‘  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  the  dissonance  of 
‘  the  passions,  and  seems,  by  his  way  of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man 

*  have  this  same  moral  sense,  which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in 
‘  due  perfection,  he  may  tune  bis  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician 
‘  tunes  his  musical  instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr  Clarke,  on  the  con- 
‘  trary,  talks  to  us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous 
‘  phrase,  but  not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the 
‘  eternal  fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their 
‘  immutable  relations  and  essential  differences.’ — (Lecture  HI.) 
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the  ample  circle  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  all  their  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  endless  diversities  of  life,  and  the  endless  peculia¬ 
rities  of  individual  character ;  he  may  find  an  equally  legitimate 
province  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  or  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  apparent  discrepancies ;  in  the  illustration  of  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities ;  and  in  the  elucidation  of  those  ever  varied 
and  deeply  interesting  narratives  in  which,  for  the  profoundest 
reasons,  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  every  where  imbedded  ;  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  both  of  securing  the  requisite  variety  in 
pulpit  discourses,  and  preventing  the  truths  of  religion  from  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  naked  abstractions.  Well  would  it  be  if  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  preacher  would  make  the 
Bible  the  object  of  his  sedulous  imitation.  It  is  every  where  a 
practical  book ;  it  contains  no  over-curious  speculations,  no 
superfluous  subtleties.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  there  is  a  singular  silence  maintained  in  that  volume 
on  all  that  tends  merely  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  The  very  mys¬ 
teries  it  discloses,  it  discloses  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  some 
practical  purpose ;  whilst  it  every  where  views  man  just  as  in  com¬ 
mon  life  man  views  himself  and  his  fellows — recognising  at  once, 
without  discussion,  all  those  facts  connected  with  our  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution,  the  true  theory  of  which  has  occasioned 
such  endless  differences  and  enquiries  in  the  schools. 

If  the  topics  selected  by  the  preacher  have  often  been  very  little 
calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience,  it 
is  equally  true,  that  where  they  are  liable  to  no  such  objection, 
the  mode  of  treating  them  has  as  often  been  any  thing  but  popu¬ 
lar.  The  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle  or  too  comprehensive ; 
or  a  too  solicitously  logical  form  is  given  to  its  expression.  Unity 
of  subject,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be;  that  is,  where 
the  discourse  is  a  ‘sermon,*  and  not  an  ‘exposition.*  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  exhibit  that  one  subject  by  rapidly  and  powerfully 
touching  those  points  which  the  common  mind  can  seize  and  ap¬ 
preciate,  and  quite  another  to  exhibit  it  after  the  manner  of  Eu¬ 
clid  or  Dr  Clarke.  Unity  of  subject  is  a  characteristic  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  ;  but  continuous  or  subtle  ratiocination  never  is.  He 
reasons,  indeed,  perpetually,  for  reasoning,  as  already  said,  is  the 
staple  of  all  effective  eloquence;  but  never  was  a  truer  criticism 
than  that  of  Lord  Brougham — *  that  his  reasonings  are  not  of  the 
‘  nature  of  continuous  demonstration,  and  by  no  means  re- 
‘  semhie  a  chain  of  mathematical  or  metaphysical  arguments.’ 
The  following  observations  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
speaker: — ‘  If  by  this,’  (the  assertion  that  Demosthenes  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  reasoning,)  ‘  is  only  meant  that  he  never  wan- 
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‘  ders  from  tlie  subject,  that  each  remark  tells  upon  the  matter 
‘  in  hand,  that  all  his  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
‘  point,  and  that  he  is  never  found  making  any  step  in  any  direc- 

*  tion  which  does  not  advance  his  main  object,  and  lead  towards 
‘  the  conclusion  to  which  he  is  striving  to  bring  his  hearers, 

‘  the  observation  is  perfectly  just ;  for  this  is  a  distinguishing 
‘  feature  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his 
‘  grand  excellence,  because  every  thing  depends  upon  the  manner 
‘  in  which  he  pursues  this  course ;  the  course  itself  being  one  quite 
‘  as  open  to  the  humblest  mediocrity  as  to  the  highest  genius. 

*  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  that  those  Attic  orators,  and  especi- 
‘  cially  their  great  chief,  made  speeches  in  which  long  chains  of 
‘  elaborated  reasoning  are  to  be  found,  nothing  can  lie  less  like 

*  the  truth.  A  variety  of  topics  are  handled  in  succession,  all  cal- 
‘  culated  to  strike  the  audience’ 

We  admit,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  uni¬ 
versal  rule  on  this  point.  DiflFerent  men  will  treat  their  subjects 
with  more  or  less  of  logical  severity,  according  to  the  structure 
of  their  own  understandings ;  and,  what  is  more,  will  form  to 
themselves  audiences  who  will  appreciate  their  methods.  A 
general  caution  against  the  extremes  adverted  to,  is  all  that  can 
be  given.  But  in  order  more  efi’ectually  to  guard  against  the 
faults  in  question,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  ancient  system  of  ‘  Homilies,’  or  expositions  of 
considerable  passages,  were  more  frequently  resorted  to.  If 
well  executed,  especially  when  the  subjects  are  historical,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  they  would  both  be  more  fruitful  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  secure,  by  variety  of  topics,  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  attention  of  a  common  audience.  We  are  aware,  indeed, 
that  to  present  such  subjects  judiciously,  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sitions  easy  and  natural,  and  to  secure  something  like  unity  of 
plan,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  the  materials,  would 
require  quite  as  much  labour  as  the  construction  of  a  sermon 
on  some  single  topic — probably  more.  And  for  this  very  reason 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
such  expositions  by  what  commonly  pass  under  that  name,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  text  is  often  taken  in  order  to  save  trouble ; 
— the  preacher  erroneously  supposing,  that  where  he  has  so  much 
to  talk  about  he  cannot  fail  to  have  enough  to  say,  and  that  he 
may  therefore  dispense  with  a  diligent  preparation.  He  forgets 
that  if  the  field  be  very  wide,  there  may  be  the  greater  danger, 
unless  he  takes  due  care,  of  losing  himself  in  it.  We  have  heard 
of  a  preacher  of  this  stamp,  who  alleged  as  a  reason  for  resorting 
to  the  expository  method,  that  when  he  was  ‘  persecuted  in  one 
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‘  text,  he  could  flee  unto  another.’  Chrysostom,  in  his  very  best 
moods,  admirably  exemplifies  the  homiletic  style  here  contended 
for.* 

As  we  have  said  that  we  wish  preachers  would  let  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  determine  for  them  to  what  classes  of  subjects  they  should 
limit  themselves,  so  we  wish  that  they  would  imitate  the  same 
book  in  their  general  mode  of  treating  the  topics  it  supplies. 
There,  assuredly,  as  Lord  Brougham  says  of  Demosthenes,  the 
reasonings  are  not  ‘  chains  of  continuous  ratiocination.’  The  book 
is  constructed  with  far  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
for  that.  To  use  the  expressive  language  already  quoted,  ‘  a  va- 
‘  riety  of  topics  are  handled  in  succession,  all  calculated  to  strike 
‘  the  common  mind.’  This  is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  profound  study  of  the  Christian  preacher. 


•  Whitfield's  sermons  very  often  consist  of  little  more  than  a  fami¬ 
liar  and  lively  exposition  of  a  parable  or  some  short  portion  of  narra¬ 
tive  ;  and  to  this  we  have  no  doubt  they  owed  no  slight  degree  of  their 
popularity.  The  sermons  of  Whitfield  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  form.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  notes  of  what  he 
said.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  his  sermons  are  strangely  desti¬ 
tute  of  vigorous  or  original  thought.  Though  it  is  certain  they  have 
greatly  sulfered  from  the  mutilated  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
we  must  confess  it  dues  not  appear  to  us  that  the  sermons  are  very 
deficient  in  those  qualities  of  thought  or  expression  which  we  have  re¬ 
presented  as  so  essential  to  popular  eloquence.  It  is  true  they  often 
want  method  and  arrangement,  are  disfigured  by  repetitions,  extrava¬ 
gancies,  and  frequent  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  These  are  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  cause  above  specified  ;  that  is,  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  partly  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  own  mind,  and  partly  to  the  age.  If,  indeed,  any  one  look 
fur  profound  speculation  or  continuous  and  subtle  reasoning  in  these 
sermons,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  but  so  far  from  wondering  on  that 
account  that  they  shouhl  have  produced  such  an  effect,  he  will  feel,  if  he 
know  any  thing  of  the  philosophy  of  popular  eloquence,  that  they  could 
not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  if  they  bad  been  characterised  by  these 
qualities.  But  they  could  not  have  been  destitute  of  the  principal  quali¬ 
ties,  whether  of  thought  or  of  style,  which  constitute  popular  eloquence ; 
and  we  think  that  even  now,  amidst  great  deformities,  those  qualities 
may  still  be  not  obscurely  traced  in  them.  Preaching,  of  which  the 
fastidious  Hume  said,  that  it  was  ‘  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear 
it,’ — which  interested  the  infidel  Bolingbruke, — and  warmed  even  the 
cool  and  cautious  Franklin  for  once  into  enthusiasm,  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  great  merit,  independently  of  the  charms  of  voice,  gesture,  and 
i  manner.  , 
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A  few  philosophers  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  very  different  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  have  often  very  unphilosophically  complained  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  because  its  method  is  nut  their  method.  But  we  are  not 
speaking  of  what  philosophers  would  best  like,  but  what  is  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  common  mind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  those 
properties  of  style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective 
eloquence.  VVe  remarked  that  it  is  characterised  by  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar,  and  natural  manner  which  a  mind  in  earnest  ever 
assumes.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  style  of  a  man  engaged  in 
conversation  on  some  serious  subject — intent,  for  example,  on  con¬ 
vincing  his  neighbour  of  some  important  truth,  or  persuading  him 
to  some  course  of  conduct.  'I'he  public  speaker  will  often  mani¬ 
fest,  it  is  true,  greater  dignity  or  greater  vehemence,  (the  natural 
result  of  speaking  on  a  more  important  theme,  and  to  a  larger 
audience,)  but  there  will  be  the  same  general  characteristics  still ; 
the  same  colloquial,  but  never  vulgar  diction ;  the  same  homely 
illustrations  ;  the  same  brevity  of  expression  ; — in  a  word,  all  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  man  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  sim¬ 
ply  anxious  to  give  the  most  forcible  expression  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  analysis  of  this 
peculiar  style  by  an  enumeration  of  its  qualities ;  but  it  is  instantly 
recognised  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  ear.  ' 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  style  are,  abhorrence 
of  the  ornate  and  the  glittering,  of  the  pompous  and  the  florid ; 
jealousy  of  epithets,  a  highly  idiomatic  and  homely  diction,  a 
love  of  brevity  and  condensation,  a  freedom  from  stateliness  and 
formality  ;  rapid  changes  of  construction,  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  interrogative — not  to  mention  numberless  other  indications 
of  vivacity  and  animation,  marked  in  speech  by  the  most  rapid 
and  varied  changes  of  voice  and  gesture.  Of  all  its  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  most  striking  and  the  most  universal  is  the  moderate 
use  of  the  imagination.  Now,  as  lively  emotion  alwrays  stimu¬ 
lates  the  imagination,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical  that 
this  should  be  a  characteristic  at  ail.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
explain  this ;  for  every  one  must  recollect  that  if  a  speaker  is 
in  earnest,  he  never  employs  his  imagination  as  the  poet  does, 
merely  to  delight  us ;  nor  indeed  to  delight  us  at  all — except  as 
appropriate  imagery,  though  used  for  another  object,  necessarily 
imparts  pleasure.  For  this  reason,  illustrations  are  selected 
always  with  a  reference  to  their  force  rather  than  their  beauty  ; 
and  are  very  generally  marked  more  by  their  homely  propriety 
than  by  their  grace  and  elegance.  For  the  same  reason,  where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  they  are  thrown  into  the  brief  form  of 
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metaphor ;  and  here  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  observes 
that  the  metaphor  is  the  only  trope  in  which  the  orator  may 
freely  indulge.  Every  thing  marks  the  man  intent  upon  serious 
business,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  convey  his  meaning  with 
as  much  precision  and  energy  as  possible  to  the  minds  of  his 
auditors.  But  with  the  poet,  whose  very  object  is  to  delight 
us,  or  even  with  the  prose  writer,  in  those  species  of  prose 
which  have  the  same  object,  the  case  is  widely  different.  He 
may  employ  two  or  more  images,  if  they  are  but  appropriate 
and  elegant,  where  the  orator  would  employ  but  one,  and  that 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  homeliest ;  he  may  throw  in  an  epithet 
merely  to  suggest  some  picturesque  circumstance,  or  to  give 
greater  minuteness  and  vivacity  to  description ;  he  may  some¬ 
times  indulge  in  a  more  flowing  and  graceful  expression  than  the 
orator  would  venture  upon ;  that  is,  whenever  harmony  will 
better  answer  his  object  than  energy.  W' hat  does  it  matter  to 
him  who  is  walking  for  walking’s  sake,  how  long  he  lingers 
amidst  the  beautiful,  or  how  often  he  pauses  to  drink  in  at  lei¬ 
sure  the  melody  and  the  fragrance  of  nature  r  But  the  man 
who  is  pressing  on  to  his  journey’s  end,  cannot  afford  time 
for  such  luxurious  loitering.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  snatch 
here  and  there  a  homely  floweret  from  the  dusty  hedgerow,  and 
eagerly  pursue  his  way.  So  delicate  is  the  perception  attained 
by  a  highly  cultivated  taste  of  the  proprieties  of  all  grave  and 
earnest  composition,  that  it  not  only  leels  at  enmity  with  the 
meretricious  or  viciously  ornate,  but  immediately  perceives  that 
the  greatest  beauties  of  certain  species  of  prose  composition 
would  become  little  better  than  downright  bombast,  if  trans¬ 
planted  into  any  composition  the  object  of  which  was  serious. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  passage  of  acknowledged 
beauty — the  description,  in  the  Antiquary^  of  the  sunset  pre¬ 
ceding  the  storm  there  so  grandly  delineated.*  The  sun  was  now 

*  resting  his  huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and 

*  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he 
‘  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which  now  assembled  on 

*  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire 

*  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splendour  gave 
‘  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapours, 

*  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids 
‘  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some 
‘  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched 

*  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  porten- 

*  tously  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the 
'  descending  luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds 

*  amidst  which  he  was  setting.’  No  one  in  reading  this  passage 
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can  help  admiring  its  graphic  beauty ;  the  numerous  epithets, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed, — that  of 
.detaining  the  mind  upon  every  picturesque  circumstance,  and 
giving  vividness  and  fidelity  to  the  whole  picture, — appear  no 
more  frequent  than  they  ought  to  he.  But  suppose  some  naval 
historian,  who  has  occasion  to  narrate  the  movements  of  two 
hostile  fleets,  (separated  on  the  eve  of  battle  by  a  storm,)  should 
suddenly  pause  to  introduce  a  similar  description — would  not 
the  effect  be  so  ridiculous  that  no  one  could  read  to  the  end  of 
the  passage  without  bursting  into  laughter? 

It  is  against  such  a  style  that  the  young  preacher,  especially 
if  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has  a  brilliant  imagination,  is  called  to 
be  jealously  on  his  guard  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  very  themes 
on  which  he  is  often  called  to  speak,  really  require  a  certain  ful¬ 
ness  of  description  to  bring  them  with  sufficient  fidelity  and 
vividness  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  let  him  beware 
how  he  throws  in  epithets,  and  employs  images,  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  them  beautiful,  or  picturesque.  As  regards 
real  impressions,  there  is  no  style  which  has  so  little  practirral 
effect  even  when  there  is  real  genius  in  it.  In  general,  that 
style  is  characterised  by  any  thing  but  genius.  There  are  some 
examples  of  it,  however,  to  which  this  remark  would  not  apply  : 
it  certainly  would  not  to  some  of  the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor.  That  this  style  is  often  extravagantly  admired  is  quite 
true,  nay  even  the  downright  florid  is  not  without  its  admirers ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  ineffective  for  all  that.  This  very  admira¬ 
tion — as  it  is  too  often  the  subtle  motive  which  has  beguiled  the 
speaker  into  such  a  vicious  mode  of  treating  his  subject — so  it 
at  once  affords  a  solution  of  the  seeming  paradox ;  fur  it  shows 
that  the  minds  of  the  auditors  are  fixed  rather  upon  the  man  than 
upon  the  subject — less  upon  the  truths  inculcated  than  upon  the 
genius  which  has  embellished  them.  The  speaker  has  been  am¬ 
bitious  to  attract  the  eye  to  himself  and  his  doings,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  too  often  succeeds ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
I  of  what  is  his  avowed,  and  ought  to  be  his  real  object.  If  we 
cannot  endure  this  style  in  the  public  speaker,  even  where  there 
is  intrinsic  beauty  in  it,  simply  because  w'e  do  not  think  it  natural 
that  a  man  in  earnest  should  indulge  in  all  this  wanton  dalliance 
with  imagination,  how  much  more  repulsive  is  that  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  style  which  is  but  a  mockery  of  it,  in  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  ejfbrt  to  be  fine ;  where  there  is  not  only  excess  of  orna¬ 
ment,  but  all  of  a  bad  kind  ?  The  former  style  may  be  natural 
to  the  man — as  in  the  case  of  Jeremy  Taylor — however  unnatural 
j  in  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion ;  the  latter  is  alike 
unnatural  in  relation  to  both. 
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As  the  severe  style  for  which  we  contend  Is  best  illustrated 
by  examples,  we  shall  mention  two  or  three  of  those  who  have 
exemplified  it.  And,  as  we  are  speaking  simply  of  style,  the 
authors  to  whom  we  shall  refer  are  selected  without  relation  to 
the  systems  of  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  without  im¬ 
plying  either  approbation  or  censure,  in  that  point  of  view.  If 
we  were  to  mention  the  whole  of  those  who  have  illustrated  the 
principles  here  expounded,  the  catalogue  would  not  be  very 
long.  It  is  true,  that  this  style  is  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  it  was ;  and,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  we  might  mention 
not  a  few  living  preachers,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  out 
of  it,  who  have  attained  it  in  a  very  high  degree ;  some  few  in 
whom  it  is  found  nearly  in  perfection.  But  if  we  search  the 
printed  literature  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  not  one  sermon  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  possesses  any  traces  of  it.  The  style  is  often  that  of 
stately  or  elegant  disquisition — often  of  loose  and  florid  decla¬ 
mation — but  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  recognise  the  qualities  of 
what  Aristotle  has  happily  and  aptly  called  the  ‘  agonistical  ’  or 
‘  wrestling’  style ; — that  style  by  which  a  speaker  earnestly  strives 
to  make  a  present  audience  see  and  feel  what  he  wishes  them  to  see 
and  feel.  A  large  portion  of  our  sermons  differ  not  at  all  in  style 
from  that  of  a  theological  treatise,  or  a  philosophical  essay.  They 
may  be  read  by  the  individual  in  the  closet,  too  frequently  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  suspicion,  were  it  not  for  the  assurance  on  the 
title-page,  that  they  were  discourses  delivered  to  a  public 
audience.  We  would  fain  believe  that  the  printed  sermons  of 
many  of  our  preachers  have  in  this  respect  done  injustice  to  their 
ordinary  discourses,  and  that  they  have  been  greatly  altered  pre¬ 
vious  to  publication.  In  one  case,  and  that  a  striking  one,  we 
know  that  this  belief  is  well  founded.  We  allude  to,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  modern  English  preachers,  the  late  Robert  Hall. 
The  few  discourses  which  he  so  elaborately  prepared  for  the  press, 
are  full  of  the  most  exquisite  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  language  ;  but  the  style  is  almost  every  where  that  of 
disquisition,  and  in  no  sensible  degree  different  from  what  he  has 
exemplified  in  his  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  or  his 
work  on  Terms  of  Communion.  Now  we  know  that  his  ordinary 
discourses  were  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  degree  of  those 
qualities  of  style  for  which  we  have  been  so  earnestly  contend¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  this  one  point  of  view, 
we  prefer  many  of  the  sermons  which  were  imperfectly  taken 
down  in  shorthand  from  his  own  lips,  to  the  most  polished  of 
those  compositions  which  he  slowly  elaborated  for  the  press. 

But  though  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  many  specimens  of  the 
style  in  question,  such  specimens  are  to  be  found.  Of  all  ithe 
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Eng[lish  preachers,  probably  those  who  have  been  most  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  genius  for  public  speak¬ 
ing,  are  Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter ;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  and  those  not  inconsiderable,  they  are  also  probably 
the  preachers  in  whom  specimens  of  the  style  we  are  speaking 
of  will  be  found  the  most  frequent  and.  perfect. 

The  first  of  these  certainly  possessed  talents  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  eloquence  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  that  though  their  uncouth¬ 
ness,  quaintness,  ridiculous  or  trivial  allusions,  wearisome  tau¬ 
tologies  and  digressions,  incessant  violations  of  taste  and  disregard 
of  method,  render  it  difficult  to  read  them,  they  are  in  many  im¬ 
portant  points  very  superior  to  the  more  erudite  and  profound 
preachers  of  the  next  century.  The  subjects  they  selected  were 
such  as  more  generally  interested  the  public  mind.  These  sub¬ 
jects  are  brieffy  touched  and  rapidly  varied.  Though  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentences  is  often  most  uncouth,  (as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  state  of  the  language,)  the  diction  is  more  idiomatic 
and  purely  English;  while  the  general- manner  is  decidedly  more 
that  of  downright  earnestness — more  direct  and  pungent.  This 
effect  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  that  great  controversy 
to  which  they  consecrated  their  lives,  they  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  were  naturally  led  both  to  adapt  their  subjects  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  express  themselves  in  the  popular  dialect.  The 
preachers  of  the  next  century  were  men  who  lived  in  seclusion — 
far  from  common  life,  buried  among  books,  and  incessantly  read¬ 
ing  and  often  writing  in  a  foreign  language.  To  all  this  it  is 
owing  that  their  subjects  and  their  style  are  too  often  as  little 
adapted  to  produce  popular  impression  as  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
himself. 

Of  all  the  English  preachers.  South  seems  to  us  to  furnish,  in 
point  o{  style,  the  truest  specimens  of  the  most  effective  species  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered, 
simply  of  his  style :  we  offer  no  opinion  on  the  degree  of  truth 
or  error  in  the  system  of  doctrines  he  embraced  ;  and  for  his  un¬ 
christian  bitterness  and  often  unseemly  wit,  would  be  the  last 
to  offer  any  apology.  But  his  robust  intellect — his  shrewd  com¬ 
mon  sense — his  vehement  feelings — and  a  fancy  ever  more  distin¬ 
guished  by  force  than  by  elegance,  admirably  qualified  him  for 
a  powerful  public  speaker.  His  style  is  accordingly  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  possession  of  such  qualities.  It  is  every  where  direct,  con- 
'  densed,  pungent.  His  sermons  are  well  worthy  of  frequent  and 
diligent  perusal  by  every  young  preacher.  He  has  himself  taught, 
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both  by  precept  and  example,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  that  style  for 
which  we  are  pleading,  in  a  discourse  on  Luke  xxi.  15;  on  the 
words, — ‘  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 
‘  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.’  In  one  pas* 
sage  of  this  sermon  he  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  of  that 
florid  declamation  to  which  his  manly  intellect  and  taste  were 
so  little  likely  to  extend  indulgence.  In  doing  this,  he  introduces 
some  brief  specimens  of  the  style  which  he  condemns.  Though 
he  mentions  no  names,  and  though  we  might  be  unable  to  refer 
the  expressions  to  any  particular  author,  any  one  might  be  sure, 
from  the  expressions  themselves,  that  he  intended  his  admonitions 
for  the  special  benefit  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Jeremy 
Taylor.  More  bold  than  courteous,  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
invent  expressions  for  the  purpose,  but  has  actually  selected  them 
out  of  Taylor’s  own  writings.  There  is  certainly  some  malice 
in  the  passage;  but  it  is  itself  so  impressive  an  example  of  the  style 
he  is  recommending,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  it : — 

‘  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness,  said  St  Paul,  and  I  preach  the 
‘  gospel  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  This  was 
‘  the  way  of  the  Apostle’s  discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing 
‘  here  of  the  fringes  of  the  north  star  ;  nothing  of  nature's  becoming 
‘  unnatural ;  nothing  of  the  doum  of  atigel s  wings,  or  the  beauti- 

*  ful  locks  of  cherubims:  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with 

*  a  “  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,”  and 
‘  the  like.  No — these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apos* 

‘  tolic  spirit.  For  the  apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content  to 
‘  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
‘  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  who  believed  not 
‘  should  be  damned.  And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced  the 
‘  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out.  Men  and  brethren, 

‘  what  shall  we  do  ?  It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the 

*  heart ;  and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons,  they  never  com- 
‘  mended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  or  gesture ;  for  the 

*  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of  such  a  sentence ; 
‘  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the  overpowering  force 
‘  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths ;  much  in  the  words 

*  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emaus — Did  not  our  hearts  bum 

*  within  us  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures  ? 

‘  In  a  word,  the  Apostles’  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and 
‘  successful,  because  plain,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means 
‘  above  the  capacity  of  their  hearers ;  nothing  being  more  prepos- 
‘  terous,  than  for  those  who  were  professedly  aiming  at  men's 
‘  hearts,  to  miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over  their  heads.'  * 


•  South's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  pp.  152,  153. 
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•  We  are  tempted  to  give  another  short  extract  from  this  great 
preacher  ;  we  might  select  some  which  would  still  better  illustrate 
our  present  subject,  but  they  would  be  too  long.  The  following 
is  from  his  sermon  entitled  ‘  Good  Inclinations  no  excuse  for  Bad 
Actions  — ‘  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the 
‘  will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  on  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

‘  — Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then, 

‘  as  I  showed  before,  that  in  matters  of  labour  the  lazy  person 
‘  could  find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work,  so  neither  in  this  case 
‘  can  the  religious  miser  find  any  hand  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 

*  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal, 

‘  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impove- 
‘  rhhes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private 
‘  man’s  exchequer,  and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing 
‘  at  all  to  give,  who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to 
‘  spend.  So  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command 
‘  strangely  increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into 
‘  beggars  presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and 
‘  country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to  contribute 
‘  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  then  immediately  they 
‘  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never 
‘  fail  to  make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away.’  * 

Of  all  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Baxter  pos¬ 
sessed  as  largely  as  any  those  endowments  w’hich  arc  essential 
to  the  best  kind  of  popular  eloquence.  He  presents  the  same 
combination  of  vigorous  intellect  and  vehement  feeling  which 
distinguished  South ;  but  conjoined  with  these  a  devotion  far 
more  pure  and  ethereal,  and  a  benevolence  most  ardent  and 
sincere.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he 
threw  off  his  works,  and  which  was  too  commonly  the  fault  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  deformed  so  large  a  portion  of 
them  by  repetitions  and  redundancies.  Continuous  excellence 
is  not  to  be  looked  for,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  writers  of  that 
period.  There  are  single  passages  of  great  power  occurring 
nere  and  there,  but  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  deformities — gems  of 
marvellous  value  and  splendour  incrusted  in  their  native  earth. 
But  numerous  as  Baxter’s  defects  in  point  of  style  are,  he  often 
presents  us  with  passages  which  are  genuine  examples  of  the 
most  effective  pulpit  eloquence,  and  if  we  had  space  should  be  glad 
to  insert  some  of  them.  Baxter  was  almost  equally  distinguished 
by  those  talents  which  go  to  form  a  great  public  speaker, 
(hence  his  constant  desire  to  make  a  direct  and  practical  use  of  all 
his  knowledge,)  and  by  that  excursiveness  and  subtilty  of  intellect 


*  South’s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 
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•which  impels  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  subject,  how¬ 
ever  worthless.  It  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  sometimes  to  see  these 
two  propensities  of  his  intellect  struggling  for  the  mastery.  At 
one  time  he  forms  a  magnanimous  resolution  to  forego  speculations 
which  are  curiously  useless,  and  the  next  is  found  deep  in  the 
discussion  of  them.  Thus  in  his  ‘  Dying  Thoughts,’  after  telling 
us  of  the  futility  of  the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which 
relate  to  the  modes  of  existence  in  a  future  world,  he  proceeds 
very  deliberately  to  expend  about  threescore  pages  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  them ! 

Even  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  exuberance  of  whose  imagination 
too  often  betrayed  him  into  puerilities  and  extravagances  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  eloquence,  and  whose  cumbrous 
erudition  perpetually  suggested  allusions  and  phraseology  equally 
inconsistent  with  it — passages  which  in  a  considerable  degree 
illustrate  the  style  in  question  are  not  seldom  to  be  found.  Take 
the  following  from  his  sermon  entitled  ‘  Christ’s  Advent  to 
‘  Judgment’ : — *  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of  society 
‘  and  confederation,  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty  consideration  what 
‘  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted  our  brother  or 
‘  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  spared  our  life, 

‘  and  they  are  dead,  and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the 
‘  day  of  account,  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 

‘  and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable  ;  the  soul  is  dead  in 

*  trespasses  and  sins,  and  sealed  up  to  an  eternal  sorrow  ;  and 
‘  thou  shalt  see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness 

*  thou  hast  done.  That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover 
‘  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might 
‘  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe  ;  and  that  poor  roan, 

‘  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of  fire,  would  have  shined 
‘  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy 
‘  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss  ?  a  soul  is  lost  by 
‘  thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord’s 
‘  bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to 

*  thee,  "by  whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally  ?’ 

Of  recent  writers  there  is  none  with  whom  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  who,  in  point  of  diction.,  so  well  deserves  to  be  a  model  as 
the  late  Augustus  William  Hare,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
already  made.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  (as  was  the  case 
with  Latimer,  South,  or  Baxter)  the  general  structure  of  his 
intellect  was  that  which  plainly  predestines  a  man  to  be  a  great 
public  speaker.  Of  many  of  the  qualifications  of  one,  he  was 
certainly  possessed ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  early  death, 
and  the  humble  sphere  to  which  his  talents  were  restricted,  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  to  say  what  he  might  have  become.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  making  difficult  things 
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plain  ;  of  getting  obvious  truths  in  novel  lights  ;  of  illustrating 
them  by  familiar  images ;  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  style 
habitually  animated,  and  now  and  then  singularly  vivacious. 
His  sermons  to  a  ‘  Country  Congregation’  will  probably  disap¬ 
point,  by  their  very  simplicity,  the  highly  cultivated  and  intelli¬ 
gent — for  whom,  indeed,  they  were  never  intended ;  although 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  language  would  often  deceive  even  such  readers  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  thoughts  it  expresses.  But  for  an 
illiterate  audience — an  audience  of  rustics — they  appear  to  us,  in 
point  of  diction,  perfect  models  of  what  discourses  ought  to  be. 

Their  author  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  and  of  the  most 
varied  accomplishments,  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
success  with  which  high  endowments  may  be  made  subservient 
to  a  very  humble  object  whenever  a  man  is  honestly  bent  upon 
so  employing  them.  His  great  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
employed  for  ostentation’s  sake,  only  taught  him  more  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  he  ought  to  set  about  it. 
To  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  consequently  possessed  (what  no  speaker  should  be  without) 
an  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  his  mother 
I  tongue — with  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  the  people.  When 
he  left  Cambridge  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
;  a  remote  rural  district,  he  resolved  so  to  express  himself  that  all 
should  understand  him ;  and  his  eminent  success  shows  what 
may  he  done  by  one  who  forms  a  definite  notion  of  the  style  he 
ought  to  adopt,  and  deliberately  bends  his  best  energies  to  attain 
it.  The  above-mentioned  sermons  to  a  ‘  country  congregation,’ 
we  consider  a  greater  triumph  of  his  genius  than  all  the  splendid 
acquisitions  he  had  made ;  and,  if  Dr  Johnson’s  sentiment  be 
true,  that  a  *  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science  is 
*  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach,’  the  triumph 
of  his  humility  was  still  greater  than  that  of  his  genius. 

I  W’e  are  well  aware  of  the  many  diflScullies  which  beset  the  man 
who  honestly  resolves  to  speak  only  in  the  style  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  ; — difficulties  sometimes  arising  from  the  intellectual 
pursuits  to  which  he  has  been  necessarily  addicted — sometimes 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  mental  character.  Nursed  in  the 
lap  of  learning,  and  familiar  with  the  language  of  science  and  lite¬ 
rature  ;  necessitated  in  the  very  course  of  those  preparatory 
studies  which  form  an  essential  part  of  his  professional  education, 
to  read  much  in  foreign  languages,  and  to  prosecute  profound  or 
abstruse  enquiries,  he  will  be  apt,  insensibly,  to  select  subjects,  or 
adopt  a  style  utterly  inconsistent  with  pulpit  eloquence.  He  may 
still  more  frequently  be  betrayed  into  such  conduct  by  affectation 
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and  vanity.  The  very  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental  constitution 
may  expose  him  more  fatally  to  the  danger,  and  require  continual 
efforts  to  coutiteract  them.  If  he  be  a  philosopher,  he  will  be 
tempted  to  indulge  too  much  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  to  treat 
those  subjects  on  which  he  may  rightfully  expatiate  in  a  philoso¬ 
phic  manner^  in  language  too  abstract  and  remote  from  common 
life.  If  he  have  a  brilliant  imagination,  he  will  often  be  tempted 
to  employ  it  inopportunely  or  to  excess,  and  will  find  it  hard  to 
restrain  it  within  the  moderate  limits  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  In  order  to  counteract  the  accidental  evils  arising  frona 
the  necessary  prosecution  of  various  branches  of  study,  which,  in 
relation  to  public  speaking,  may  injuriously  affect  the  habits  of 
thought  or  of  expression,  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is  des¬ 
tined  for  such  engagements  should  cultivate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  idiomatic  writers — understand  the  genius  and  resources 
of  his  own  language — the  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
prevalent  amongst  the  common  people — and,  above  all,  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  models  of  that  severe  and  manly 
eloquence  of  which  w'e  have  said  so  much.  The  success  of 
Mr  Hare  may  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  by  honesty 
and  diligence.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  encourage  the  young  preacher 
to  know,  that  if  he  gets  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  task  which 
he  has  to  perform,  and  honestly  resolves  to  perform  it,  there 
is  not  one  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned  as  pos¬ 
sible  impediments,  that  may  not  be  made  to  facilitate  his  ob¬ 
ject.  All  that  is  requisite  is  a  determination,  that,  as  he  has  a 
practical  object  in  view,  every  thing  shall  be  strictly  subordinated 
to  it.  Philosophy,  for  example,  may  be  made  useful;  but  it 
must  be  principally  by  teaching  him  to  understand  the  mechan¬ 
ism  and  movements  of  that  mind  on  which  he  is  to  operate.  The 
audience  must  not  perceive  or  suspect  that  the  speaker  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  of  any  such  invisible  guide ;  or,  if  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  directly  at  all,  it  still  must  be  unsuspected  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  he  philosophy ;  it  must  be  employed  merely  to 
insure  greater  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  views 
propounded ;  and  to  determine  the  circumspect  limits  within 
which  every  subject  must  be  treated ; — that  is,  so  far,  and  so 
far  only,  as  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  a  practical  end.  In 
a  word,  it  must  be  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it ;  philo¬ 
sophy  in  its  working  dress ;  philosophy  that  has  learned  one 
of  its  hardest  lessons,  that  it  is  often  the  truest  philosophy 
not  to  appear  such.  In  like  manner,  the  speaker  may  havie 
a  knowledge  of  Logic ;  but  it  must  be  seen  only  in  the  greater 
perspicuity  of  his  statements  and  the  greater  closeness  of  his 
reasoning.  He  must  never  trouble  the  people  with  the  myst^eries 
of  mood  and  figure,  or  bewilder  them  with  a  single  unintelligible 
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technicality-  He  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric;  but  he 
is  not  to  confound  his  audience  with  the  distinctions  of  trope  and 
metaphor — with  the  uses  of  synecdoches  or  metonymies — with 
those  principles  of  the  human  mind  which  give  them  energy — or 
the  rules  by  which,  at  the  very  time  he  is  speaking,  he  is  regu¬ 
lating  his  own  taste  in  the  employment  of  them.  Here  is  a 
‘hard  lesson!  who  can  hear  it?’  To  be  employing  profound 
and  extensive  knowledge  without  suffering  those  you  address  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter  I  To  be  contented  to  produce 
rcsulte  winch  seem  cheap  and  common,  w'ithout  once  lifting  the 
curtain  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  the  multitude  with  a  sight  of  the 
imposing  and  complicated  machinery  which  is  revolving  behind  it ! 

It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  caution  the  modern  preacher 
against  many  of  the  abuses  which  pervade  our  older  pulpit  litera¬ 
ture — especially  that  of  the  seventeenth  century ; — a  period,  not¬ 
withstanding,  in  which  our  most  eminent  preachers  for  the  most 
part  flourished.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  abuse  of 
leaminy.  Many  of  the  sermons  of  that  age  are  full  of  quotations, 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.  Numberless 
passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  particular,  are  little  better  than  a 
curious  tesselation  of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  people, 
however  strange  the  fact  may  appear,  came  not  merely  to  like 
these  displays,  but  to  be  sometimes  discontented  if  they  did  not 
hear  a  great  deal  which  they  could  not  understand !  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  the  profoundly  learned  Pococke,  that  when  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  studied  to  divest  his  pulpit  style  of  the  traces  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  and,  with  a  magnanimity  and  good  sense  very  unusual  in 
that  age,  made  it  a  point  to  say  nothing  but  what  the  people 
could  understand,  his  congregation  absolutely  despised  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  said  that  ‘  Master  Pococke,  though  a  very  good  man, 
‘  wds  no  LMtiner'  And  South  tells  us,  ‘  that  the  grossest,  the 
‘  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  country  people,  were  of  all  men  the 
*  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and  allegories,  attended  and  set 
‘  off  with  scraps  off  Greek  and  Latin,  though  not  able  even  to 
‘  read  so  much  of  the  latter  as  might  save  their  necks  upon 
‘  occasion.’ 

Equally  unnecessary  is  it  to  caution  the  preacher  against  those 
complicated  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  which  our  forefathers 
thought  proper  to  chop  up  their  discourses,  to  the  entire 
frustration  of  the  very  object  they  had  in  view',  and  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  most  retentive  memory.  In  one  discourse  of 
Bishop  Hall’s,  we  have  counted  no  less  than  eighty  heads,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  subordinate — in  one  of  Baxter’s,  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  besides  a  formidable  array  of  ‘  improvements.’ 
But  the  most  amusing  examples  of  this  abuse  are  those  recorded 
in  Robinson’s  notes  to  Claude’s  Essay  ‘  On  the  Composition  of 
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‘  a  Sermon.’ — ‘  But  allowing  the  necessity  of  a  natural  and  easy 
‘  division,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  these  are  to  multiply 
‘  into  whole  armies.  A  hundred  years  ago  most  sermons  had 
‘  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  particulars.  There  is  a  sermon  of 
‘  Mr  Lye’s  on  1  Cor.  vi.  17,  the  terms  of  which,  says  he,  I  shall 
‘  endeavour,  hy  God’s  assistance,  clearly  to  explain.  This  he  does 
‘  in  thirty  particulars,^r  the  fixing  of  it  on  a  right  basis,  and  then 
‘  adds  fifty-six  more  to  explain  the  subject,  in  all  eighty-six. 

‘  And  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing  is  his  introduction  to 
‘  all  these,  which  is  this : — Having  thus  beaten  up  and  levelled 
‘  our  way  to  the  text,  1  shall  not  stand  to  shred  the  words  into 
‘  any  unnecessary  parts,  but  shall  extract  out  of  them  such  an  ob- 
‘  serration  as  I  conceive  strikes  a  full  eighth  to  the  mind  of  the 
‘  spirit  of  God. 

‘  If  Mr  Lye  is  too  prolific,  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr  Drake, 

‘  whose  sermon  has  (if  I  reckon  rightly)  above  a  hundred  and 
‘  seventy  parts,  besides  queries  and  solutions  ;  and  yet  the  good 
‘  man  says  he  passed  sundry  tiseful  points,  pitching  only  on  that 
‘  which  comprehended  the  marrow  and  substance’ 

Equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to  caution  the  modern  preacher 
against  the  quaintnesses,  the  quirks  and  quibbles,  the  fantastic 
imagery,  the  alliterations,  and  other  curious  devices  of  composi¬ 
tion,  in  which  many  of  our  older  writers  so  much  delighted.  In 
truth,  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  In  the  laudable  effort 
to  avoid  the  vulgar,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  danger  of  sinking 
down  into  tame  propriety.  Our  older  writers,  in  their  free  and 
reckless  resort  to  every  mode  of  stimulating  attention,  were 
often,  it  is  true,  betrayed  into  gross  violations  of  taste ;  but  the 
very  same  audacity  of  genius  also  often  produced  great  feli¬ 
cities,  both  of  imagery  and  diction.  The  too  frequent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  modern  discourses  is  what  the  Germans  would  deno¬ 
minate  ‘  wasserigkeit,’  ‘  waterishness :’  there  is  little  to  strike, 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  all  is  blameless  commonplace, 
accurate  insipidity. 

We  now  proceed,  conformably  with  the  intention  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  we  conceivfi  to  be  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  mediocrity 
of  the  generality  of  sermons.  One  of  them  in  our  opinion  is, 
that  too  little  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  public  dis¬ 
courses.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  involve  in  indiscriminate  censure 
the  thousands  of  pfeachers  whom  we  have  never  heard,  or  to  pro¬ 
nounce  absolutely  on  the  indolence  or  the  industry  even  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  listened.  We  only  think  that  the  failing  in 
question  is  not  a  very  partial  one,  from  the  internal  evidence 
supplied  by  the  sermons  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
different  preachers  whom  we  have  heard.  We  are  also  willing 
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to  admit,  that  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  are  not  the  only  duties 
which  claim  the  attention  of  the  Christian  minister;  and  that 
his  other  engagements,  in  an  age  like  this,  are  neither  few 
nor  small.  But  we  must  also  contend,  that  as  his  principal 
office  is  that  of  public  instructor,  the  duties  of  that  office  must 
ever  be  his  chief  business  ;  and  that,  to  whatever  extent  he 
may  undertake  other  engagements,  he  should  sacredly  reserve 
sufficient  time  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  proper  functions. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  the  construction  of  a  dis> 
course  which  shall  be  adapted  in  matter,  arrangement,  and 
style,  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  a  popular  audience, 
seems  a  task  which  requires  much  more  time  and  labour  than, 
as  we  conceive,  are  generally  bestow'ed  upon  it.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  this  task,  difficult  as  it  is,  might  be  performed 
much  better  than  it  generally  is.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  must  always  be  an  immense  interval  between  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  man  of  genius  and  those  of  a  man  who  has  no 
genius  at  all — between  those  of  a  fertile  intellect  and  those  of  a 
barren  one ;  but  there  are  few  men  possessed  of  that  measure  of 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  mind,  without  which  they  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  rank  of  handicraftsmen,  who  could  not,  with  dili¬ 
gence,  compose  a  discourse  which  might  be  generally  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting,  at  least  much  more  so  than  discourses  are  often  found 
to  be.  Prolonged  study  and  meditation  are  never  without  their 
reward.  Either  some  new  materials  are  collected,  or  they  strike 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  them,  or  some  new  truth  is  elicited,  or 
some  old  truth  is  exhibited  under  a  new  aspect,  or  illustrated  in 
a  manner  which  gives  it  an  importance  never  felt  before,  and 
extends  its  influence  from  the  understanding  to  the  imagination, 
and  thence  to  the  affections.  Such  sources  of  interest  as  these 
are  sure  to  reveal  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  mind  that 
honestly  and  diligently  sets  itself  to  seek  them  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  to  be  had,  and  that  they  must  be  obtained.* 


*  How  much  force  is  imparted  to  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  truths 
in  the  following  passages,  merely  by  the  novel  mode  of  exhibiting  them  ? 
— <  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  1  will 
give  you  rest. — If  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant  part  of  the  universe 
— some  angel  who  had  never  visited  the  earth — had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  world  in  which  such  an  invitation  had  been  neglected  and  de¬ 
spised,  they  would  surely  say, — The  inhabitants  of  that  world  must 
be  a  very  happy  people;  there  can  be  few  among  them  that  “  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden.”  No  doubt  they  must  be  strangers  to  poverty,  sor¬ 
row,  and  misfortune ;  the  pestilence  cannot  come  nigh  their  dwelling, 
neither  does  death  ever  knock  at  their  doors,  and  of  course  they  must  be 
unconnected  with  sin,  and  all  the  miseries  that  are  its  everlasting 
attendants,’ — Wolfe’s  Remains. 
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Without  intending  to  implicate  Christian  ministers  generally 
in  the  charge  now  made,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  internal 
evidence  of  many  a  discourse  justifies  us  in  saying  that  it  is 
widely  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
that  those  give  time  enough  to  their  sermons  who  give  none  at 
all ;  who,  if  they  are  ever  eloquent,  are  eloquent  at  other  peo- 


*  Though  the  arguments  which  the  Christian  hath  for  his  faith  may 
not  be  the  strongest,  yet  a  tree  but  weakly  rooted  often  brings  forth 
good  fruit ;  and  if  it  doth,  will  never  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.’ — Secker’s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  following  is  a  passage  from  Hare’s  sermon  on  the  text,  ‘  And 
forgive  us  our  sins ;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  who  is  indebted  to 
us — 

‘  Conceive  a  revengeful  unforgiving  man  repeating  this  prayer,  which 
you  all,  I  hope,  repeat  daily.  Conceive  a  man  with  a  heart  full  of  wrath 
against  bis  neighbour,  with  a  memory  which  treasures  up  the  little 
wrongs,  and  insults,  and  provocations  he  fancies  himself  to  have  received 
from  that  neighbour.  Conceive  such  a  man  praying  to  God  Most  High 
to  forgive  him  bis  trespasses  as  he  forgives  the  man  who  has  trespassed 
against  him.  What,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  do  these  words  mean  ? 
They  mean — but,  that  you  may  more  fully  understand  their  meaning,  I 
will  turn  them  into  a  prayer,  which  we  will  call  the  prayer  of  the  unfor¬ 
giving  man, — “  O  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee  many  times,  from 
my  youth  up  until  now.  I  have  often  been  forgetful  of  thy  goodness ; 
I  have  not  daily  thanked  thee  for  thy  mercies ;  I  have  neglected  thy 
service ;  I  have  broken  thy  laws ;  1  have  done  many  things  utterly 
wrong  against  thee.  All  this  1  know,  and  besides  this,  doubtless,  I 
have  committed  many  secret  sins  which,  in  my  blindness,  I  have  failed 
to  notice.  Such  is  my  guiltiness,  O  Lord,  in  thy  sight.  Deal  with  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  even  as  I  deal  with  my  neighbour.  He  has  not  offended 
me  one-tenth,  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  I  have  offended  thee  ;  but 
he  has  offended  me  very  grievously,  and  I  cannot  forgive  him.  Deal 
with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  He  has  been 
very  ungrateful  to  me,  though  not  a  tenth,  not  a  hundredth  part  as  un¬ 
grateful  as  I  have  been  to  thee ;  yet  I  cannot  overlook  such  base  and 
shameful  ingratitude.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  1  deal 
with  him.  1  remember  and  treasure  up  every  little  trifle  which  shows 
how  ill  he  has  behaved  to  me.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
,  as  1  deal  with  him.  I  am  determined  to  take  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  doing  him  an  ill  turn.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I 
deal  with  him.”  Can  any  thing  be  more  shocking  and  horrible  than 
such  a  prayer  ?  Is  not  the  very  sound  of  it  enough  to  make  one’s  blood 
run  cold  ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  prayer  which  the  unforgiving  man  offers 
up  every  time  he  repeats  the  Lord’s  prayer ;  for  he  prays  to  God  to  for¬ 
give  him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  forgives  his  neighbour.  But 
he  does  not  forgive  his  neighbour  ;  so  he  prays  to  God  not  to  forgive 
him.  God  grant  that  his  prayer  may  not  be  heard,  fur  he  is  praying  a 
curse  on  his  own  head !’ — Hare’s  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  297-9. 
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pie’s  expense ;  who  are  contented  to  be  wholesale  plagiarists, 
and  to  shine  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  borrowed  finery — 

‘  And  cheat  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  with  a  thousand  arts.’ 

We  well  know  all  the  arguments  by  which  this  combination 
of  vanity  and  indolence  usually  supports  itself.  The  principal  is, 
that  a  man  of  little  talent  can  buy  or  borrow  a  much  better  ser¬ 
mon  than  he  can  make.  AVe  freely  acknowledge  it,  and  should 
not  make  so  great  an  objection  to  the  practice,  if  the  preacher 
would  avow  the  fact.  This  we  think  common  honesty  requires ; 
but  if  it  be  felt,  as  every  one  must  feel,  that  such  an  avowal 
would  put  the  speaker  to  shame,  or  if  he  were  past  that,  would 
make  his  audience  ashamed  for  him,  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  practice. 

liut  we  think  the  argument  altogether  fallacious.  Supposing 
the  preacher  not  to  be  destitute  of  that  measure  of  talent  with¬ 
out  which  he  has  no  business  to  assume  the  office  of  a  public 
instructor  at  all,  we  deny  in  toto  that  a  borrowed  discourse, 
whatever  its  merit,  can  be  so  impressive  as  one,  even  though  in¬ 
trinsically  inferior,  which  has  been  made  his  own  by  conscientious 
study.  The  latter  is  the  fruit  of  diligent  effort ;  prolonged  medi¬ 
tation  will  insure  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  both  together 
insure  what  nothing  else  can,  adequate  emotion.  It  will  accord¬ 
ingly  be  delivered  with  an  earnestness  and  glow  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  of  which  the  reading  of  a  borrowed  discourse  is  altogether 
destitute.  The  treasures  of  theological  literature — whatever  is 
valuable  in  other  men’s  thoughts — are  freely  open  to  the  preacher; 
but  he  should  ever  seek  to  make  them  his  own  by  new  combina¬ 
tions,  arrangement,  and  expression.  The  matter  he  borrows 
should  be  made  his  by  chemical  affinities  with  his  own  thoughts, 
not  by  mere  mechanical  appropriation. 

As  to  those  discourses  which  are  commonly  called  extempo¬ 
raneous,  we  mean  extemporaneous  with  regard  to  the  expression, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  thoughts  ought  never  to  be  extemporaneous, 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  to  which  the 
Christian  communities  of  this  country  are  treated,  are  hastily 
huddled  up  on  the  evening  preceding  their  delivery.  But  we 
believe  that  not  a  few  are  quite  as  extemporaneous  in  relation  to 
the  thought  as  they  are  in  relation  to  the  expression.  AVhen  this 
is  the  case,  the  fact  usually  proclaims  itself  with  sufficient  clear- 
,  ness ;  the  painful  process  by  which  the  mind  is  endeavouring  ^  i,  , 
to  manufacture  the  material  as  the  discourse  proceeds,  is  abun-  f 
dantly  visible  both  in  face  and  manner.  The  frequent  hesitation,  t 
the  curiously  bewildered  look,  the  endless  repetitions  of  common  ( 
place,  the  wire-drawing  of  obvious  truths — all  unequivocally  pro-  1 
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claim  the  speaker’s  unenviable  confusion  and  embarrassment, — 
his  utter  bankruptcy  of  intellect.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  man 
who  has  felt  the  misery  of  such  an  exhibition,  or  subjected  his 
congrejjation  to  the  pain  of  witnessing  it,  should  ever  again 
allow  himself  to  be  found  in  such  a  painful  situation. 

Even  of  discourses,  where  the  thoughts  are  not  properly  ex¬ 
temporaneous — and  if  the  subject  has  been  duly  pondered,  the 
matter  properly  distributed,  and  the  principal  illustrations  se¬ 
lected, — we  cannot  but  think  this  the  most  effective,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  natural  mode  of  preaching — very  few,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  are  prepared  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
deliberation  and  care.  Owing  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
they  are  yot  up,  the  subjects  are  rarely  sufficiently  digested ;  the 
several  parts  of  the  discourse  do  not  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  with  sufficient  distinctness ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  the  great 
task  of  selection  is  not  adequately  performed  after  the  materials 
have  been  got  together.  Knowing  that  he  must  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  mass  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  conscious  that  there 
is  not  much  time  to  get  it  in,  and  grievously  fearing  lest  he 
should  not  have  enough,  the  preacher  takes  every  thing  that 
offers,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  process  too  often  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  extemporaneous  discourses,  we  take  to  be  this.  A  text 
is  selected ;  critics  and  commentators  hastily  consulted ;  and  as  it 
is  felt  that  every  thing  must  be  used,  all  that  is  collected  about 
the  text,  whether  relevant  or  not,  whether  calculated  to  instruct 
and  edify,  or  quite  unlikely  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  goes 
into  the  notes,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  spared.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that  we  have  sometimes  heard  preachers  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  exhausting  the  patience  and  dis¬ 
sipating  the  attention  of  their  flocks  in  disposing  of  some  whim¬ 
sical,  farfetched,  and  palpably  untrue  interpretation  of  the  text ; 
benevolently  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  interpre¬ 
tations  are  utterly  worthless,  never  dreamt  of  except  by  the  soli¬ 
tary  author  who  originated  them,  and  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
common  sense ! 

There  are  not  a  few  fallacies  by  which  some  preachers  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves  the  belief,  that  less  preparation  is  necessary 
than  is  really  indispensable.  They  think  that  the  topics  on  which 
they  have  to  insist  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  it  is  easy  to 
discourse  about  them  to  any  extent.  VVe  should  have  imagined 
that  this  argument  would  have  told  just  the  other  way ;  that  it  is 
precisely  because  the  topics  on  which  the  Christian  minister  has 
to  expatiate  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  the  more  diligence 
is  requisite  to  set  them  in  new  lights; — to  devise  new  modes  of 
illustration,  and  to  secure  the  requisite  variety,  by  changing  the 
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(  form  where  we  cannot  change  the  substance.  In  this  way  only 
can  exhausted  attention  be  stimulated  and  renewed  ;  but  in  this 
way  it  can.  As  the  instances  already  adduced  will  show,  even 
the  most  obvious  and  threadbare  truths  may  be  made  striking 
and  forcible  by  a  new  setting. 

Sometimes  men  will  tell  us  that  they  prefer  a  natural  and  art¬ 
less  eloquence,  and  that  very  diligent  preparation  is  inconsistent 
with  such  qualities.  We  verily  believe  that  this  fallacy,  though 
it  lurks  under  an  almost  transparent  ambiguity,  is  of  most  pre¬ 
judicial  consequence.  Nature  and  art,  so  far  from  being  always 
opposed,  are  often  the  very  same  thing.  Thus,  to  adduce  a 
familiar  example,  and  closely  related  to  the  present  subject — it  is 
natural  for  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  given  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  thought,  though  he  may  have  used  the  first  words 
suggested,  to  attempt  it  again  and  again.  He,  each  time,  ap¬ 
proximates  nearer  to  the  mark,  and  at  length  desists,  satisfied 
either  that  he  has  done  what  he  wishes,  or  that  he  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  do  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  writer,  with  this  end,  is  con¬ 
tinually  transposing  clauses,  reconstructing  sentences,  striking 
out  one  word  and  putting  in  another.  All  this  may  be  said  to 
be  art,  or  the  deliberate  application  of  means  to  ends  ;  but  is  it 
art  inconsistent  with  nature  ?  It  is  just  such  art  as  this  that  we 
ask  of  the  preacher  and  no  other ;  simply  that  he  shall  take  dili¬ 
gent  heed  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  as  well  as  he  can.  Let  him 
depend  upon  it,  that  no  such  art  as  this  will  ever  make  him 
appear  the  less  natural. 

j  A  similar  fallacy  lurks  under  the  unmeaning  praises  which  are 
!  often  bestowed  upon  simplicity.  We  love  simplicity  as  much  as 
any  of  its  eulogists  can  do ;  but  we  should  probably  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  While  some  men  talk  as  if  to 
speak  naturally  were  to  speak  like  a  natural,  others  talk  as  if  to  I 
speak  with  simplicity  meant  to  speak  like  a  simpleton.  True 
simplicity  does  not  consist  in  what  is  trite,  bald,  or  commonplace. 
So  far  as  regards  the  thought,  it  means,  not  what  is  already 
obvious  to  every  body,  but  what,  though  not  obvious,  is  imme¬ 
diately  recognised,  as  soon  as  propounded,  to  be  true  and  striking. 
As  it  regards  the  expression,  it  means,  that  thoughts  worth 
hearing  are  expressed  in  language  that  every  one  can  under¬ 
stand.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  ab¬ 
struse  ;  in  the  second,  to  what  is  obscure.  It  is  not  what  some 
men  take  it  to  mean,  threadbare  commonplace,  expressed  in 
,  insipid  language.  It  can  be  owing  only  to  a  fallacy  of  this  kind, 
that  we  so  often  hear  discourses  consisting  of  little  else  than 
meagre  truisms,  expanded  and  diluted  till  every  mortal  ear  aches 
that  listens.  We  have  heard  preachers  commence  with  the  tritest 
of  truths  — ‘  all  men  arc  mortals  ’ — and  proceed  to  illustrate  it 
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with  as  much  prolixity  as  though  they  were  announcing  it  as  a 
new  proposition  to  a  company  of  immortals  in  some  distant  planet, 
brought  with  difficulty  to  believe  a  fact  so  portentous,  and  unau¬ 
thenticated  by  their  own  experience. 

True  simplicity  is  the  last  and  most  excellent  grace  which 
can  belong  to  a  speaker,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  attained  with¬ 
out  much  effort.  Those  who  have  attentively  read  the  present 
article,  will  not  suspect  us  of  demanding  more  deliberate  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  that  he  may  offer  what  is  pro¬ 
found,  recondite,  or  abstruse ;  but  that  he  may  say  only  what  he 
ought  to  say,  and  that  what  he  does  say  may  be  better  said.  When 
the  topics  are  such  only  as  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  is  readily  understood,  the  preacher  may  depend 
upon  it  that  no  pains  he  may  take  will  be  lost — that  his  audience, 
however  homely,  will  be  sure  to  appreciate  them — and  that  the 
beter  a  discourse  is  the  better  they  will  like  it. 

We  have  stated  as  the  other  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
preachers,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  far  from  contending  that  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  laws,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
effective  discourses  to  the  people  must  be  constructed,  should  be 
made  a  part  of  general  education ;  or  that  it  ought  to  be  imparted 
even  to  him  who  is  destined  to  be  a  public  speaker  till  his  general 
training — and  that  a  very  ample  one — has  been  completed.  But 
that  such  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  every  one  designed 
for  such  an  office,  and  that  all  universities  and  colleges  should 
furnish  the  means  of  communicating  it,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  But  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  ail  systematic  instruction 
of  this  sort  tends  to  spoil  nature,  prevent  simplicity,  and  en¬ 
courage  vanity  ; — in  short,  that  it  is  sure  to  produce  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  spurious  or  artificial  eloquence.  Now  w’e  ask, 
does  the  objector  mean  any  such  system  as  approves  of  such 
things,  or  one  that  condemns  them  ?  If  the  former,  we  know  of 
no  such  system — if  the  latter,  then  he  must  defend  the  paradox, 
that  such  systems  have,  somehow  or  other,  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  very  faults  which  they  expose  and  denounce,  and  to  prevent 
the  attainment  of  those  very  excellences  which  they  describe  as 
the  only  ones  worth  seeking !  Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  sane 
mind  to  conceive  that  the  ridicule  which  Campbell  and  Whately, 
for  example,  pour  upon  such  faults,  can  foster  in  any  youth  a 
perverse  passion  for  them  ?  Or  that  the  severity,  simplicity,  ear¬ 
nest  business-like  style,  which  these  writers  every  where  enjoin 
as  essential  to  all  effective  eloquence,  should  provoke  any  man 
to  the  imitation  of  the  opposite  vices  ?  The  supposition  is  an 
absurdity.  So  far  as  such  writers  produce  any  effect  at  all,  it 
must  be  to  prevent  the  follies  which  they  so  unsparingly  condemn. 
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Those  who  attribute  vicious  eloquence  to  sound  criticism,  have 
been  guilty  merely  of  the  common  blunder  of  assigning  effects 
to  wrong  causes;  only  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present 
case,  they  show  singular  ingenuity  in  referring  them  to  the  only 
causes  which  could  not  by  possibility  produce  them.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  bent  of  the  young  mind  is  so  strong  towards 
various  forms  of  this  spurious  eloquence,  that  it  resists  the  most 
powerful  counteraction ;  and  time  and  experience  alone  will  avail, 
and  not  always  even  these,  to  give  precepts  their  due  weight 
and  their  just  practical  influence.  To  charge  such  effects  upon 
such  causes,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  some  spot 
which  had  been  but  partially  cultivated,  and  from  which  the 
weeds  which  nature  had  so  prodigally  sown  had  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated — ‘  This  comes  of  gardening  and  artiflcial  cul¬ 
ture.’ 

Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  sufficiently  account  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  from  propriety,  simplicity,  and 
common-sense,  now  adverted  to.  Those  who  laud  nature  in 
opposition  to  art,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this  very  vanity 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  natural  for  a  youth,  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  to  fall  into  these  errors ;  and  all  experience  loudly 
proclaims  that,  on  such  a  point,  nature  alone  is  no  safe  guide. 
Who,  that  has  arrived  at  maturity  in  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling, 
does  not  recollect  how  hard  it  was  in  early  life  to  put  the  extin¬ 
guisher  upon  a  fine  metaphor  or  dazzling  expression — to  reject 
tinsel,  however  worthless,  if  it  did  but  glare ;  and  epithets,  how¬ 
ever  superfluous,  if  they  but  sounded  grand?  How  hard  it  was 
to  forget  one’s  self,  and  to  become  sincerely  intent  upon  the  best, 
simplest,  strongest,  briefest  mode  of  communicating  what  we 
deemed  important  truth  to  the  minds  of  others  !  Surely  it  is 
not  a  little  ridiculous  then,  when  so  obvious  a  solution  offers  itself, 
to  charge  the  faults  of  young  speakers  upon  the  very  precepts 
which  condemn  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  utility  of 
such  precepts,  if  they  tend  only  in  some  measure  to  correct  the 
errors  they  cannot  entirely  suppress ;  and  to  abridge  the  duration 
of  follies  which  they  cannot  wholly  prevent. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  any  such  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  does  injury,  by  laying  upon  the  intellect  a  sort 
of  constraint,  and  substituting  a  stiff  mechanical  movement  for 
the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  nature. 

We  reply,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be  too  minute,  or 
if  the  pupil  be  told  to  employ  it  mechanically,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  such  effects  will  follow,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
plead  for  no  system  of  minute  technical  rules ;  still  less  for  the 
formal  application  of  any  system  whatever.  But  to  imbue  the  I 
mind  with  great  general  principles,  leaving  them  to  operate  1 
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imperceptibly  upon  the  formation  of  habit,  and  to  suggest, 
without  distinct  consciousness  of  their  presence,  the  lesson 
which  the  occasion  demands,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
is  all  we  contend  for.  One  would  think,  to  hear  some  men 
talk,  that  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  a  youth  to  adjust  before¬ 
hand  the  number  of  sentences  of  which  each  paragraph  should 
consist,  and  the  lengths  into  which  the  sentences  should  be 
cut — to  determine  how  many  should  be  perfect  periods,  and 
how  many  should  not — what  allow’ance  of  antitheses,  interro- 
gatives,  and  notes  of  admiration,  shall  be  given  to  each  page 
— where  he  shall  stick  on  a  metonymy  or  a  metaphor,  and  how 
many  niches  he  shall  reserve  for  gilded  ornaments.  Who  is 
pleading  for  any  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  All  that  we  contend 
for  is,  that  no  public  speaker  should  be  destitute  of  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  those  principles  of  man’s  nature  on  which  conviction 
and  persuasion  depend ;  and  of  those  proprieties  of  style  which 
ought  to  characterise  all  discourses  which  are  designed  to  effect 
these  objects.  General  as  all  this  knowledge  must  be,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  w’ould  be  most  advantageous.  One  great 
good  it  would  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  effect ; — it  would  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  setting  out  wrong,  or  abridge  the  amount  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  errors ; — in  other  words,  prevent  the  formation  of 
vicious  habits,  or  tend  to  correct  them  when  formed.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  speaker  to  set  out  with  false  notions  as  to 
the  style  which  effective  public  speaking  requires — to  suppose  it 
something  very  remote  from  what  is  simple  and  natural.  Still 
more  are  led  into  similar  errors  by  their  vanity.  ’I’he  young 
especially  are  apt  to  despise  the  true  style  for  what  are  its 
chief  excellences — its  simplicity  and  severity.  Let  them  once  be 
taught  its  great  superiority  to  every  other,  and  they  will  at  least 
be  protected  from  involuntary  errors,  and  less  likely  to  yield  to 
the  seduetions  of  vanity.  Such  a  knowledge  would  also  (per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  benefit  of  all)  involve  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  models,  and  secure  timely  appreciation  of  them. 

But  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  after  all,  the  practical  value  ot 
all  the  great  lessons  of  criticism  must  be  learned  from  experience, 
and  that  mere  instruction  can  do  little.  Be  it  so.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  that  little  should  be  withheld  ?  Besides,  is  it  nothing 
to  put  a  youth  in  the  right  way  ? — to  abridge  the  lessons  of  expe¬ 
rience  ? — to  facilitate  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  bad  ones  ? — to  diminish  the  probabilities  of  failure, 
and  to  increase  those  of  success  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  suffer  the  young  speaker  to  grope  out  his  way  by  the 
use  of  the  lead-line  alone,  when  we  could  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
chart  and  compass  ;  or  to  find  his  way  to  truth  at  last  by  a  series 
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of  painful  blunders,  urhen  any  part  of  the  trouble  might  be  spared 
him  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  great  speaker  might  be  able  to 
give  a  young  beginner  many  profitable  bints  which  would  save 
him  both  much  time  and  many  errors,  and  make  the  lessons  of 
experience  not  only  a  great  deal  shorter,  but  vastly  less  trouble¬ 
some  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  we  cannot  see  bow  it  should  be  denied 
that  instructions  founded  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  eloquence, 
and  compiled  and  digested  by  critics  like  Campbell  and  Whately, 
should  altogether  fail  of  producing  similar  benefits. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that  such  instructions  are  of  very  little 
benefit,  because,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  make  great  speak¬ 
ers  ;  that  nature  has  the  exclusive  patent  for  the  manufacture ; 
that,  like  the  true  poet,  the  true  orator  is  ‘  born,  not  made’ — 
facts  which  we  fully  admit,  but  deny  to  be  relevant.  The  argu¬ 
ment  contains  a  twofold  fallacy.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  even 
those  to  whom  nature  has  imparted  this  heaven-born  genius,  can 
do  themselves  full  justice  without  assiduous  cultivation  ;  or  afford 
to  dispense  with  early  instruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  thought  it  wise  to  venture  upon  such  a  display 
of  independence.  Secondly,  if  it  were  ever  so  true  that  such  men 
could  do  without  instruction,  the  cases  are  so  few,  that  they 
would  in  nowise  affect  the  general  question.  The  highest  ora¬ 
torical  genius  is  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence — it  is  as  rare  as 
the  epic  or  dramatic,  if  not  more  so — there  being  but  two  or  three 
tolerably  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cabinet  of 
history.  The  great  question  is,  how  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
talents  of  those  who  must  be  public  speakers,  but  who  yet  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  inspiration  of  genius; — on  whom,  in  truth, 
no  one  ever  suspects  that  the  mantle  either  of  Demosthenes  or 
of  Cicero  has  descended.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  (for 
it  powerfully  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  views  now  insisted 
upon,)  that  though  the  constitution  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
for  the  highest  eloquence,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  there 
is  no  faculty  whatever  which  admits  of  such  indefinite  growth 
and  development,  or  in  which  painstaking  and  diligence  will  do 
so  much,  as  that  of  public  speaking. 
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Art.  IV. — Goethe’s  Theory  of  Colours.  Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes,  by  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.A., 

F.H.S.  8 VO.  London :  1840. 

\\r E  rose  from  the  perusal  of  Goethe’s  Theory  of  Colours,  in  a 
*  ^  frame  of  mind  but  little  adapted  for  a  dispassionate  analysis 
of  its  doctrines ;  yet,  certainly,  with  no  desire  either  to  expose  the 
iffnorance,  or  reprove  the  presumption  of  its  celebrated  author. 
Had  this  work  emanated  from  an  individual  unknown  to  fame, 
or  had  its  heresies  been  wrapped  up  in  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  we  should  not  have  contributed,  in  the  one  case,  to  force 
them  into  notice,  or  in  the  other,  to  drag  them  from  their  native 
and  uninviting  abode. 

Although  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  optical  lucu¬ 
brations  of  Goethe,  yet  it  was’  only  through  brief  details  of  hi 
experiments,  and  meagre  accounts  of  his  speculations  ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  we  nor  any  of  our  brother  critics  felt  ourselv^es  called  upon 
to  enter  int  >  the  controversy  which  he  had  excited.  Our  sympa¬ 
thy,  indeed,  with  the  genius  of  the  poet,  had  overborne  our  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  errors  of  the  philosopher;  and  we  were 
rather  disposed  to  welcome  into  our  sombre  territory  the  bold, 
though  unbidden  minstrel,  who  could  set  to  music  the  abstractions 
of  science.  This  spirit  of  toleration,  however,  had  its  limits. 
His  Contributions  to  Optics  were  alarming  neither  to  the  ear  nor 
to  the  eye ;  but  a  large  volume  addressed  to  us  in  our  mother 
tongue,  and  adorned  with  a  name  already  embalmed  for  posterity, 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  challenge  which  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
compromise.  Nor  was  this  attitude  belied  by  its  words  and 
its  doctrines  ;  and  when  we  found  that  its  author  had  assailed  the 
mild  precepts  of  Newton  with  the  shafts  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule, 
and  had  marshalled  against  them  all  the  mysticism  of  an  un¬ 
bridled  imagination — all  the  ambiguities  of  allegory  and  symbol — 
and  all  the  sophistries  of  German  metaphysics,  we  felt  it  an 
especial  obligation  to  arrest  the  currency  which  was  thus  given 
to  error ;  and  to  protect  our  Inductive  Philosophy  from  the  inroads 
of  a  new  school,  in  which  the  reason  and  the  imagination  were 
permitted  to  exercise  a  mingled  and  a  dangerous  control. 

Nor  has  the  force  of  this  obligation  been  diminished  by  the 
perusal  of  the  annotations  of  Mr  Eastlake.  In  matters  of  taste  we 
would  cheerfully  defer  to  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  an  Aca¬ 
demician  ;  but  when  he  maintains  that  the  experiments  and  views 
of  Goethe  are  more  applicable  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
painting  than  the  doctrines  of  Newton  and  his  followers,  we  must 
consider  him  as  placing  the  principles  of  his  art  in  direct  alliance 
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with  error ;  and  as  authorizing  us  to  draw  the  conclusion,  which, 
however,  we  do  not  draw — that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  prin¬ 
ciples  at  all,  or  at  least  none  which  can  claim  kindred  either  with 
the  results  of  science,  or  the  deductions  of  reason. 

Goethe  appears  to  have  first  submitted  his  opinions  to  the  public 
in  two  short  essays,  under  the  modest  title  of  Contributions  to 
Optics  ;  but  though  they  met  with  rather  a  severe  reception  from 
his  scientific  countrymen,  they  were  yet  suflieiently  lauded  by  his 
w’orshippers  to  induce  him  to  publish,  in  1810,  an  enlarged  work 
entitled  Farbenlehrc,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Colours,  occupying  tico 
volumes  octavo,  and  a  separate  volume  of  sixteen  plates,  with 
descriptions,  in  quarto.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
DIDACTIC,  CONTUOVEKSIAL,  and  iiiSTOuiCAL ;  but  Mr  Eastlake 
has  translated  only  the  first  of  these  portions,  ‘  with  such  ex- 
‘  tracts  from  the  other  two  as  seemed  necessary,  in  fairness  to  the 
‘  author,  to  explain  some  of  his  statements.’  In  later  editions, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  and  its  remarkable 
phenomena  and  laws,  had  given  a  new  form  to  optical  science, 
Goethe  found  it  necessary  to  insert  an  additional  chapter  on 
ENTOPTic  colours,  from  which  Mr  Eastlake  has  given  some  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  Notes. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  divided  into  six  parts,  viz.; — 1. 
Physiological  and  Pathological  Colours  ;  2.  Physical  Colours  ;  3. 
Chemical  Colours ;  4.  General  Characteristics ;  5.  Delation  to 
other  Pursuits  ;  6.  Effect  of  Colour,  with  reference  to  Moral  Asso¬ 
ciations  ;  and  the  doctrines  expounded  under  these  heads  are, 
when  necessary,  illustrated  with  coloured  diagrams,  which  oc¬ 
cupy  four  plates.  Mr  Eastlake  has  added  at  the  end  of  the 
work  a  few  good  notes  by  a  scientific  friend,  and  a  considerable 
number  by  himself ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  theory  of  Goethe  and  the  practice  of  the 
Italian  painters.  These  notes  are  written  with  modesty  and 
good  taste,  and  evince  the  learning  and  talent  of  their  accom¬ 
plished  author.  The  translation  itself  is  admirably  executed,  and 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  seen  of  any  German 
work. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
must  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  objects 
which  the  author  had  in  view,  and  with  the  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  he  has  carried  on  his  researches.  This  information  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  obtained  more  correctly  through  the  following 
extract  from  his  Preface,  than  from  any  observations  of  ours  : — 

‘  In  the  second  part  we  examine  the  Newtonian  theory ;  a  theory  which, 
by  its  ascendency  and  consideration,  has  hitherto  impeded  a  free  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  of  colours.  We  combat  that  hypothesis  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  it  is  no  longer  found  available,  it  still  retains  a  traditional  autho- 
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rity  in  the  world.  Its  real  relations  to  its  subject  will  require  to  be 
plainly  pointed  out ;  the  old  errors  must  be  cleared  away,  if  the  theory 
of  colours  is  not  still  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  so  many  other  better  in¬ 
vestigated  departments  of  natural  science.  Since,  however,  this  second 
part  of  our  work  may  appear  somewhat  dry  as  regards  its  matter,  and 
perhaps  too  vehement  and  excited  in  its  manner,  we  may  here  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  introduce  a  sort  of  allegory  in  a  lighter  style,  as  a  prelude  to 
that  graver  portion,  and  as  some  excuse  for  the  earnestness  alluded  to. 

‘  We  compare  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours  to  an  old  castle,  which 
was  at  first  constructed  by  its  architect  with  youthful  precipitation ;  it 
was,  however,  gradually  enlarged  and  equipped  by  him  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  moreover  was  still  further 
fortified  and  secured,  in  consequence  of  feuds  and  hostile  demonstrations. 

‘  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  his  successors  and  heirs:  their  in¬ 
creased  wants  within,  the  harassing  vigilance  of  their  opponents  with¬ 
out,  and  various  accidents,  compelled  them  in  some  places  to  build  near, 
in  others  in  connexion  with  the  fabric,  and  thus  to  extend  the  original 
plan.  « 

*  It  became  necessary  to  connect  all  these  incongruous  parts  and  addi¬ 
tions  by  the  strangest  galleries,  halls,  and  passages.  All  damages, 
whether  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  or  the  power  of  time,  were 
quickly  'made  good.  As  occasion  required,  they  deepened  the  moats, 
raised  the  walls,  and  took  care  there  should  be  no  lack  of  towers,  battle¬ 
ments,  and  embrasures.  This  care  and  these  exertions  'gave  rise  to  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  great  importance  of  the  fortress,  and  still  up¬ 
held  that  prejudice,  although  the  arts  of  building  and  fortification  were 
by  this  time  very  much  advanced,  and  people  had  learned  to  construct 
much  better  dwellings  and  defences  in  other  cases.  But  the  old  castle 
was  chiefly  held  in  honour  because  it  had  never  been  taken,  because  it 
bad  repulsed  so  many  assaults,  had  bafiSed  so  many  hostile  operations, 
and  had  always  preserved  its  virgin  renown.  This  renown,  this  influence 
lasts  even  now  :  it  occurs  to  no  one  that  the  old  castle  is  become  uninha¬ 
bitable.  Its  great  duration,  its  costly  construction,  are  still  constantly 
spoken  of.  Pilgrims  wend  their  way  to  it ;  hasty  sketches  of  it  are 
shown  in  all  schools,  and  it  is  thus  recommended  to  the  reverence  of 
susceptible  youth.  Meanwhile,  the  building  itself  is  already  abandoned  ; 
its  only  inmates  are  a  few  invalids,  who  in  simple  seriousness  imagine 
that  they  are  prepared  for  war. 

‘  Thus  there  is  no  question  here  respecting  a  tedious  siege  or  a  doubt¬ 
ful  war ;  so  far  from  it,  we  find  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  already 
nodding  to  its  fall  as  a  deserted  piece  of  antiquity,  and  begin  at  once, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  dismantle  it  from  gable  and  roof  down¬ 
wards  ;  that  the  sun  may  at  last  shine  into  the  old  nest  of  rats  and  owls, 
and  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  wondering  traveller  that  labyrinthine,  in¬ 
congruous  style  of  building,  with  its  scanty  make-shift  contrivances,  the 
result  of  accident  and  emergency,  its  intentional  artifice  and  clumsy  re¬ 
pairs.  Such  an  inspection  will,  however,  only  be  possible,  when  wall 
after  wall,  arch  after  arch  is  demolished,  the  rubbish  being  at  once  cleared 
away  as  well  as  it  can  be. 

•  To  eflfect  this,  and  to  level  the  site  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to 
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arrange  the  materials  thns  acquired,  so  that  they  can  he  hereafter  again 
employed  for  a  new  building,  is  the  arduous  duty  we  have  undertaken  in 
this  second  part.  Should  we  succeed,  by  a  cheerful  application  of  all 
possible  ability  and  dexterity,  in  razing  this  Bastille,  and  in  gaining  a  tree 
space,  it  is  thus  by  no  means  intended  at  once  to  cover  the  site  again 
and  to  encumber  it  with  a  new  structure  ;  we  propose  rather  to  make 
use  of  this  area  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  a  pleasing  and  va¬ 
ried  series  of  illustrative  figures. 

‘  The  third  part  is  thus  devoted  to  the  historical  account  of  early  in¬ 
quirers  and  investigators.  As  we  before  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  history  of  an  individual  displays  his  character,  so  it  may  here 
be  well  affirmed  that  the  history  of  science  is  science  itself.  ^Ve  cannot 
clearly  he  aware  of  what  we  possess,  till  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
what  others  possessed  before  us.  We  cannot  really  and  honestly  rejoice 
in  the  advantages  of  our  own  time,  if  we  know'  not  how  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  former  periods.  But  it  was  impossible  to  w  rite,  or 
even  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  history  of  the  theory  of  colours,  while  the 
Newtonian  theory  existed ;  for  no  aristocratic  presumption  has  ever 
looked  down  on  those  who  were  not  of  its  order,  with  such  intolerable 
arrogance  as  that  betrayed  by  the  Newtonian  school  in  deciding  on  all 
that  had  been  done  in  earlier  times,  and  all  that  was  done  around  it. 
With  disgust  and  indignation  we  find  Priestley,  in  his  History  of 
Optics,  like  many  before  and  after  him,  dating  the  success  of  all  re¬ 
searches  into  the  world  of  colours,  from  the  epoch  of  a  decomposed  ray 
of  light,  or  w  hat  pretended  to  be  so ;  looking  down  with  a  supercilious 
air  on  the  ancient  and  less  modern  enquirers,  who,  after  all,  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  quietly  in  the  right  roail,  and  who  have  transmitted  to  us  obser¬ 
vations  and  thoughts  in  detail  which  we  can  neither  arrange  better,  nor 
conceive  more  justly.’ — (Autiiok’s  Preface,  pp.  xxi-xxv.) 

These  observations  arc,  as  the  author  himself  states,  a  suitable 
‘  prelude  to  the  {rraver  portions’  of  the  Treatise,  and  we  willingly 
leave  them,  without  any  comment,  to  make  their  natural  impres¬ 
sion  on  our  readers.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
‘  pleasing  and  varied  series  of  illustrative  tigures’  which  Goethe 
promises  to  pass  in  review  before  us ;  but,  previous  to  doing  this, 
we  must  notice  the  objects  which  Mr  Eastlake  contemplated  in 
bringing  before  his  countrymen  the  speculations  of  the  German 
poet,  and  the  general  advantages  which,  as  an  artist,  he  conceives 
them  to  possess  over  the  Newtonian  doctrines.  We  had  at  first 
intended  to  dev'ote  the  second  part  of  the  article  to  a  separate 
examination  of  Mr  Eastlake’s  annotations,  as  connected  with  the 
observations  in  the  text ;  but  we  found  that  this  would  expose  us 
to  much  needless  repetition,  in  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  indulge. 

‘  It  may  require,’  says  Mr  Eastlake,  *  some  magnanimity  in  English 
scientific  readers,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  one  who  was  so  open, 
and  ip  many  respects,  it  is  believed,  so  mistaken  an  opponent  of  New- 
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ton  ;  but  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  statements  of  Goethe  contain  more 
useful  principles  in  all  that  relates  to  harmony  of  colour,  than  any  that 
have  been  derived from  the  established  doctrine.  It  is  no  derogation  of  the 
more  important  truths  of  the  Newtonian  theory  to  say,  that  the  views  it 
contains  seldom  appear  in  a  form  calculated  for  direct  applicalion  to 
the  arts.  The  principle  of  contrast  so  universally  exhibited  in  nature, 
so  apparent  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  eye  itself,  is  scarcely  hinted 
at.  The  equal  pretensions  of  seven  colours,  as  such,  and  the  fanciful 
analogies  which  their  assumed  proportions  could  suggest,  have  rarely 
found  favour  with  the  votaries  of.  taste ;  indeed,  they  have  long  been 
abandoned  even  by  scientific  authorities.  And  here  the  translator  stops  : 
be  is  quite  aware  that  the  defects  which  make  the  Newtonian  theory  so 
little  available  for  (esthetic  application,  are  far  from  invalidating  its 
more  important  conclusions  in  tbe  opinion  of  most  scientific  men.  In 
carefully  abstaining,  therefore,  from  any  comparison  between  the  two 
theories  in  these  latter  respects,  he  may  still  be  permitted  to  advocate 
the  clearness  and  fulness  of  Goethe’s  experiments.  The  German  phi¬ 
losopher  reduces  the  colours  to  their  origin  and  simplest  elements  ;  he 
sees  and  constantly  bears  in  mind,  and  sometimes  ably  elucidates,  the 
phenomena  <f  contrast  and  gradation,  two  principles  which  may  be  said 
to  make  up  the  artist's  world,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
beauty.  These  hints  occur  mostly  in  what  may  be  called  the  scientific 
part  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  portion  expressly  devoted 
to  the  (Esthetic  application  of  the  doctrine,  the  author  seems  to  have 
made  but  an  inadequate  use  of  his  own  principles.’ — (Translator’s  Pre¬ 
face,  pp.  xi-xiii.) 

On  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  occur  to  our  readers,  as  it  did  to  us,  that  the  alleged  supe¬ 
riority  of  Goethe’s  optical  views  to  those  of  Newton,  in  reference 
to  art,  may  have  arisen,  not  from  any  superiority,  or  even  diflFer- 
ence  of  a  scientific  nature ;  but  from  Goethe’s  having  studied  the 
style  of  colouring  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  availed  himself  of 
truths  common  to  all  optical  doctrines.  This  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  set  aside  by  the  concluding  sentence,  where  Mr 
Eastlake  distinctly  ascribes  the  superiority  in  question  to  the 
‘  clearness  and  fulness  of  Goethe’s  experiments,'  and  to  his  ‘  re- 
‘  ducing  the  colours  to  their  origin  and  simplest  elements and 
where  he  charges  his  author  with  making  an  inadequate  use  of 
his  own  principles.  This  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  the 
following  paragraph  in  Mr  Eastlake’s  preface : — ‘  But  one  of 
‘  the  most  interesting  features  of  Goethe’s  theory,  although  it 
‘  cannot  be  a  recommendation  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is, 
‘  that  it  contains,  undoubtedly  with  very  great  improvements, 
‘  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Italians  at  the 
‘  revival  of  letters.  The  translator  has  endeavoured,  in  some 
‘  notes,  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  thif  theory  and  the 
‘  practice  of  the  Italian  painters.’ — {Pr^ace,  p.  xiii.) 
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Now  these  observations  clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  Goethe’s 
theory  possesses  much  merit  in  reference  to  art ;  because  it  was 
held  by  the  Italians  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  art  of 
painting  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  because  it 
stands  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  Italian  painters.  IVlr 
Eastlake’s  allusion  to  the  seven  colours  of  the  Newtonian  spec¬ 
trum,  and  the  proportional  spaces  which  they  occupy,  as  points 
abandoned  by  the  ‘  votaries  of  art,’  and  by  ‘  scientific  authorities,’ 
is  an  unfortunate  one;  not  only  because  it  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  theories,  but  because 
the  votaries  of  taste  and  the  scientific  authorities  are  in  the 
wrong.  Who  ever  doubted  that  there  are  seven  coloured  spaces 
in  the  spectrum  ?  Frauenhofer,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
who  in  our  day  has  particularly  studied  the  spectrum,  and  who 
has  given  a  beautiful  coloured  representation  of  it,  enumerates 
seven  colours ;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  late  Sir  John 
Leslie,  quoted  by  Mr  Eastlako,  has  stated,  that  the  colours  slide 
into  each  other  by  indefinite  shadings  ;  yet  when  Newton  said,* 
that  by  observations  which  agreed  wcU  enough  with  each  other, 
the  boundaries  of  the  colours  divided  the  spectrum  ‘  after  the 
manner  of  a  musical  chord,’ — he  stated  only  a  fact  which  was  true 
in  reference  to  the  spectrum  which  he  studied. 

That  we  may  not  again  refer  to  the  seven  colours  denounced  by 
Mr  Eastlakc,  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that  science  and  art 
are  not  at  variance  when  philosophers  say  that  there  are  seven 
colours  in  the  spectrum,  and  when  the  painter  alleges  that  all 
possible  colours  may  be  produced  by  three  primitive  ones,  redy 
yellow y  and  blue.  It  has  been  recently  found,  indeed,  that  though 
there  are  certainly  seven  colours  in  the  spectrum,  yet  all  these 
seven  arise  from  the  superposition  of  three  spectra  of  equal 
lengths,  viz.  a  m/,  nyclloWy  and  a  blue  spectrum.  These  three 
mixed  in  different  proportions  make  seveuy  and  the  only  defect  in 
Newton’s  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  in  his  statement,  ‘  that  to 
‘  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  ever  belonged  the  same  colour, 
‘  and  to  the  same  colour  ever  belonged  the  same  refrangibility.’ 
This,  however,  was  a  defect,  not  an  error,  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  superposition  of  colours  in  the  spectrum  was  as  little  known 
to  Goethe  as  it  was  to  Newton. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  original  work.  In 
xYieJirst  part,  or  that  which  is  devoted  to  physiological  and  patho¬ 
logical  colours,  Goethe  treats  of  various  subjects  which  are 
know'n  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  accidental  coloursy  or 
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ocular  spectra i  irradiation,  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  particular 
colours,  §r.  These  interesting  subjects  are  treated  very  briefly 
and  imperfectly.  A  number  of  well-known  facts  are  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  explained  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  those  curious  facts  which  abound  in 
various  works  in  our  own  language.  The  phenomena  which 
Goethe  has  himself  observed,  are  not  described  with  accuracy  ; 
and  when  he  ventures  to  give  a  new  explanation  of  any  physical 
wonder,  we  are  sometimes  left  in  doubt  as  much  with  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  soundness 
of  his  reasoning.  The  following  example  of  this  may  be  both 
amusing  and  instructive  to  the  reader : — 

‘  A  phenomenon  which  has  before  excited  attention  among  the  ob¬ 
servers  of  nature,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  same  cause. 

‘  It  has  been  stated  that  certain  flowers,  towards  evening  in  summer, 
coruscate,  become  phosphorescent,  or  emit  a  momentary  light.  Some 
persons  have  described  their  observation  of  this  minutely.  I  had  often 
endeavoured  to  witness  it  myself,  and  had  even  resorted  to  artificial  con¬ 
trivances  to  produce  it. 

‘  On  the  19th  of  June  1799,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  a  clear  night,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  a  friend,  we  very  distinctly  observed  a  flame-like  appear¬ 
ance  near  the  oriental  poppy,  the  flowers  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  red  colour.  We  approached  the  place  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  flowers,  but  could  perceive  nothing  further,  till  at  last,  by  passing  and 
repassing  repeatedly,  while  we  looked  sideways  on  them,  we  succeeded 
in  renewing  the  appearance  as  often  as  we  pleased.  It  proved  to  be  a 
physiological  phenomenon,  such  as  others  we  have  described,  and  the 
a|>parent  coruscation  was  nothing  but  the  spectrum  of  the  flower  in  the 
compensatory  blue-green  colour. 

‘  In  looking  directly  at  a  flower  the  image  is  not  produced,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  immediately  as  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  altered.  Again,  by  look¬ 
ing  sideways  on  the  object,  a  double  image  is  seen  for  a  moment,  for  the 
spectrum  then  appears  near  and  on  the  real  object. 

‘  The  twilight  accounts  for  the  eye  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose, 
and  thus  very  susceptible,  and  the  colour  of  the  poppy  is  sufficiently 
powerful  in  the  summer  twilight  of  the  longest  days  to  act  with  full  effect, 
and  produce  a  compensatory  image.  I  have  no  doubt  these  appearances 
might  be  reduced  to  experiment,  and  the  same  effect  produced  by  pieces 
of  coloured  paper.  Those  who  wish  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  for 
observing  the  appearance  in  nature — suppose  in  a  garden — should  fix  the 
eyes  on  the  bright  flowers  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  after 
look  on  the  gravel  path.  This  will  be  seen  studded  with  spots  of  the 
opposite  colour.  The  experiment  is  practicable  on  a  cloudy  day  and  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  for  the  sun-light,  by  enhancing  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flower,  renders  it  fit  to  produce  the  compensatory  colour  sufficient¬ 
ly  distinct  to  be  perceptible  even  in  a  bright  light.  Thus  peonies  pro¬ 
duce  beautiful  green,  marigolds  vivid  blue  spectra.’ — (Pp.  23,  24.) 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accidental  colours  of  bright 
flowers  may  be  seen  under  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  but  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  very  faint  impressions  thus  produced  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  could  be  mistaken  by  any  accurate  observer  either  for  phos¬ 
phorescence,  or  coruscations,  or  a  momentary  light.  When  the 
truth  of  the  original  fact  is  well  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  And  out  its  cause. 

In  his  annotations  on  this  part  of  Goethe’s  work,  Mr  East- 
lake  has  treated  of  two  subjects  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
painting,  which  we  must  discuss  at  some  length.  The  frst  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow,  and  the  second  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours  to  painting. 

1.  Mr  Eastlake’s  observations  on  the  first  of  these  topics  are 
suggested  by  the  following  singular  propositions  of  Goethe. 

‘  Colour,’  says  he,  ‘  is  itself  a  degree  of  darkness.  Hence  Kir- 
cher  is  perfectly  right  in  calling  it  lumen  opacatum.  As  it  is 
allied  to  shadow,  so  it  combines  readily  with  it.’  And  in  another 
place,  ‘  Shadow  is  the  proper  element  of  colour.’  Now,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  cabalistic  expressions  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — If  we  reflect  a  coloured  light  upon  a  colourless  object, 
the  reflection,  if  it  falls  on  light  surfaces,  will  be  so  far  over¬ 
powered  that  we  can  scarcely  perceive  the  accompanying  colour ; 
but  if  it  falls  on  shadowed  portions,  ‘  a  sort  of  magical  union 
‘  takes  place  with  the  shadow  it  lights  it,  it  tinges  and  enlivens 
it.  Now  all  this  is  true,  or  rather  it  is  a  truism  ;  but  it  is  true, 
not  because  the  reflected  light  is  coloured,  but  because  it  is  lu¬ 
minous  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  white  reflected  light  as  it  is  of 
coloured  reflected  light.  The  proposition,  therefore,  ‘  that  colour 
‘  is  allied  to  shadow,’  and  that  ‘  shadow  is  the  proper  element  of 
*  colour,’  is  not  more  true  than  the  proposition,  that  ‘  light  is 
‘  allied  to  shadow,’  and  ‘  that  shadow  is  the  proper  clement  of 
‘  light.’  The  general  proposition  ought  to  be,  that  ‘  light,  whether 
‘  coloured  or  colourless,  is  best  seen  where  there  is  no  other  light 
‘  to  extinguish  it  by  its  reverse  impression  on  the  retina ;’  but  it  is 
still  a  mere  truism  which  no  artist  needs  to  learn,  and  front  which 
no  artist  can  derive  advantage.  That  ‘  colour  is  a  degree  of  dark¬ 
ness,’  is  a  proposition  of  the  same  character  as  ‘  that  light  is  a 
‘  degree  of  darkness.’  If  colour  is  obtained  from  white  light  by 
prismatic  refraction,  absorption,  or  any  other  method  of  decom¬ 
posing  it,  or  of  insulating  one  or  more  of  its  elements,  then  the 
colour,  or  each  of  the  colours  thus  produced,  must  be  darker  than 
the  original  white  light,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  may  be 
called  degrees  of  darkness  ;  but  the  same  colours  may  be  brighter 
than  an  inferior  white  light,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  they  may 
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be  called  degrees  of  light.  The  next  proposition  of  the  poet  is 
equally  strange.  ‘  As  light,’  says  he,  ‘  is  allied  to  shadow,  (or 
‘  is  a  degree  of  shadow,)  so  it  combines  readily  with  it.’  Now, 
we  cannot  see  any  connexion  between  this  alliance  and  that  com¬ 
bination  ;  but,  even  if  it  did  exist,  we  must  draw  the  analogous 
conclusion,  ‘  that  because  colour  is  allied  to  light,  so  it  combines 
‘  readily  with  it.’ 

Such  are  the  absurd  data  which  are  regarded  as  auxiliaries  to 
art,  and  on  which  Mr  Eastlake  descants  at  considerable  length.* 
He  begins  by  stating,  that  the  opinions  of  Goethe  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  a  received  principle  of  art,  namely, 
the  principle  stated  by  Du  Fresnoy  in  his  Ars  Graphica,  and  thus 
translated  by  Mason, — 

‘  Know,  first,  that  light  displays  and  shade  destroys 
Refulgent  nature’s  variegated  dyes.’ 

But  he  regards  this  opinion  as  much  too  positive  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  ;  and  finally  concludes  that  Goethe’s  ‘  idea  of  colour  in 
‘  shadow  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  occasional  practice  of  the 

*  best  painters.’ 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  Mr  Eastlake  informs  us,  that 

*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  frequently  inculcates  the  general  principle 
‘  of  Du  Fresnoy,  but  he  as  frequently  qualifies  it;  for  he  not  only 
‘  remarks,  that  the  highest  light  may  be  comparative  privation 
‘  of  colour,  but  observes  with  great  truth,  that  some  hues  are  best 
‘  displayed  in  their  fully  illumined  parts,  some  in  their  reflections, 

‘  and  some  in  their  half  lights ;  and  again,  that  every  colour  is 
‘  most  beautiful  when  lit  by  reflections  from  its  own  surface^  or 
‘  from  a  hue  similar  to  its  owu.'\  These  observations  of  Leonardo 
are  full  of  science  acquired  from  observation,  and  therefore  per¬ 
haps  are  more  valuable  to  the  artist  who  acquires  them  ;  but  the 
science  of  Modern  Optics,  utterly  unknown  to  Goethe,  will  enable 
us  to  place  all  these  flickering  opinions,  and  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  in  a  clear  and  unerring  light. 

It  is  well  known,  or  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  itself  may  be  formed  out  of  light  so  dazzling  that  they 
overpower  themselves,  or  they  make  the  eye  incapable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  their  own  tints.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  blue 
portion,  which  under  these  circumstances  appears  a  bright  white 
light.  In  the  case  of  reflected  light,  or,  to  speak  more  correct¬ 
ly,  in  the  case  of  colours  seen  by  white  light  reflected  from  the 
colouring  materials  used  in  painting,  the  effect  depends  wholly  on 

•  Note  E.  par.  69,  p.  364. 

f  Trattato  della  Fittura,  pp.  103,  120,  121,  324,  &c. 
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the  ground  upon  which  the  colour  is  laid  ;  on  the  brightness  of  that 
ground,  and  on  the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  picture.  If  the  colour  is  laid  in  shadow,  then,  abstracting  the 
influence  of  the  adjacent  parts  on  the  retina,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
increase  of  illumination — such  as  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  a  single  surface  of  glass — will  increase  the  clearness  and 
fulness  of  the  colour;  a  second  reflection  of  the  sun  certainly 
will,  no  doubt,  still  farther  heighten  the  colour ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  metallic  reflection  may  still  augment  the  effect. 
Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  condensed  direct  light  of  the  sun  may 
still  add  to  the  fulness  of  the  colour ;  but  the  result  in  all  these 
cases  depends  wholly  on  the  depths  of  the  shadow  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  laid.  But  if  we  repeat  the  same  experiments 
by  illuminating  the  same  colour  when  the  light  reflected  from  the 
adjacent  parts  reaches  the  eye,  the  results  will  be  entirely 
changed,  and  the  effect  produced  will  depend  on  the  brightness, 
colour,  and  extent  of  these  adjacent  parts. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  supposed  that  the  illuminating 
colour  is  white  light,  which,  as  it  contains  all  possible  colours, 
must  increase  the  effect  of  all  the  colours  in  a  painting  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  are  contained  in  white  light.  But 
when  the  illuminating  colour  is  not  white,  a  new  principle  comes 
into  play,  and  new  effects  are  produced.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
expressed  the  general  effect  with  great  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  when  he  says,  ‘  that  every  colour  is  most 
‘  beautiful  when  lighted  up  by  reflections  from  its  own  surface,  or 
*  from  a  hue  similar  to  its  own.’  This  result  he,  of  course,  de¬ 
rived  from  experience ;  but  the  science  of  this  important  part  of 
the  art  of  painting  rests  on  the  discoveries  of  Newton  ;  and  on  the 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  absorption  of  light.  Goethe 
knew  nothing  of  it  whatever ;  though  he  might  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  it  had  he  paid  more  respect  to  the  name  and 
the  discoveries  of  Newton. 

The  doctrine  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  obviously  contained  in 
the  following  proposition  of  Newton,*  which  is  universally  true, 
and  which,  though  applied  by  him  only  to  reflected  light,  is 
equally  true  when  applied  to  light  transmitted  through  transpa¬ 
rent  coloured  media.  Every  body  reflects  the  rays  of  its  own 
colour  more  copiously  than  the  rest,  and  from  their  excess  and  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  reflected  light,  has  its  colour.  To  illustrate  this  let 
us  suppose  that  white  light  illuminates  a  mass  of  red  lead  :  the 
red  powder  absorbs  all  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  reflects 
all  the  red  end.  If  we  now  illuminate  the  red  lead  with  light  re- 
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fleeted  from  another  mass  of  red  lead,  or  any  other  red  powder 
which  reflects  the  same  rays,  its  red  colour  will  be  singularly  in¬ 
creased  ;  as  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  which  now  fall  upon 
it  more  copiously  than  any  other.  If  we  place  the  red  lead  in 
the  dark,  and  illuminate  it  solely  with  light  reflected  from  ultra- 
marine,  it  will  appear  perfectly  black,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  one  of  these  blue  rays.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  one  side 
of  a  fold  of  red  drapery  is  illuminated  with  red  light  reflected 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fold,  the  reflected  red  will  be  far  richer 
and  more  brilliant  than  if  the  same  side  of  the  fold  had  been  il¬ 
luminated  with  even  a  larger  portion  of  white  light.  But  if  the 
same  sides  of  the  fold  receive  rays  from  an  adjacent  blue  drapery, 
its  colour  will  not  be  increased  at  all  by  the  light  which  falls  upon 
it,  as  it  is  incapable  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays.  These  effects  are 
scarcely  seen  in  the  reflections  from  rich  coloured  draperies 
strongly  illuminated;  but  they  may  be  best  studied  in  certain  old 
gilt  frames  of  pictures,  in  which  the  light  reflected  once  or  twice 
from  one  part  of  the  gilding  is  again  reflected  from  another  part. 
In  this  case  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  colour  is  surprising, 
and  we  would  recommend  it  to  modern  gilders  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  principle  in  giving  an  effect  to  gilding  which  it  has  never 
yet  received. 

In  the  case  of  transmitted  light,  the  proposition  analogous  to 
that  of  Newton,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows ; — Every  transparent 
coloured  medium  transmits  rays  of  its  own  colour,  or  rays  trans¬ 
mitted  through  another  portion  of  the  same  medium,  more  copiously 
than  any  other  rays,  and  from  the  excess  and  predominance  of  such 
rays  in  the  transmitted  light,  it  has  its  colour.  In  illustration  of 
this,  let  us  suppose  that  w'e  have  two  bottles  of  each  of  three 
coloured  fluids,  viz.  :< — 

Nos.  1  and  2  of  port  wine,  which  is  deep  red. 

Nos.  3  and  4  of  a  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  which  is  deep 
blue. 

Nos.  5  and  6  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  deep 
green. 

Then,  any  white  light  transmitted  through  No.  I  will  pass  freely 
and  copiously  through  No.  2,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Nos.  3  an<l 
4,  and  of  5  and  6  ;  but  not  a  ray  of  light  which  has  passed 
!  through  2  and  3,  or  3  and  4,  will  pass  through  1  and  2,  so  that 
port  wine  is  absolutely  opaque  to  the  ammoniuret  and  the  nitrate  of 
copper.  In  like  manner,  the  ammoniuret  will  be  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  opaque  to  the  port  wine  and  the  nitrate,  and  the  nitrate 
!  perfectly  opaque  to  thejwrt  wine  and  ammoniuret.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is,  that  the  rays  transmitted  by  any  one  of  these 
liquors  are  the  very  rays  which  the  others  absorb  or  stop.  These 
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last  results  are  applicable  to  cases  in  painting,  where  the  colours 
transmitted  through  coloured  glasses,  are  again  reflected  from 
draperies  or  coloured  grounds. 

In  order  that  a  well-coloured  picture  may  be  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  light  of  the  same 
colour  and  intensity  as  that  under  which  it  was  painted.  If 
such  a  picture  is  seen  in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  all  its  reds  and 
yellows  will  be  rendered  more  intense,  and  all  its  greens  and  blues 
more  evanescent ;  and  the  same  effect  will  take  place  if  it  is 
placed  in  lamp  or  candle-light,  because  the  red  rays  greatly  pre¬ 
dominate  in  all  such  flames.  Hence,  if  a  picture  is  painted  for 
a  hall  where  it  is  to  be  chiefly  seen  by  candle-light,  all  its  greens 
and  blues  should  be  overcharged,  and  all  its  reds  and  yellows  sub¬ 
dued  ;  or,  what  would  be  a  safer  process  still,  it  should  be  painted 
in  candle-light. 

2.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  theory  of  accidental  or  har¬ 
monic  colours,  and  their  application  to  the  art  of  painting, — 
‘  Those  friendly  colours  which  shall  both  unite, 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light.’ 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  art  of  painting, 
and  in  all  the  decorative  arts.  Few  artists  sufficiently  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  physiology  of  vision  have  studied  it ;  though  there  are 
many  who  have  very  correct  views  respecting  the  proper  balance 
and  harmony  of  colours  in  the  different  branches  of  their  art. 
Nor  has  the  subject  of  harmonic  colours  been  investigated  as  it 
merits  by  philosophers ;  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
studying  their  phenomena  and  relations  as  impressions  on  the 
retina ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with  accu¬ 
racy  what  colours  harmonize  with  each  other,  what  degrees  of 
intensity  are  necessary  to  maintain  that  harmony,  and  what  are 
the  physical  circumstances  on  which  their  harmony  depends. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  harmonic  colours  is,  that  they  com¬ 
pose  white  light.  Hence  two  colours  may  harmonize  with  each 
other,  or  three,  or  more.  In  the  case  of  the  pure  and  homoge¬ 
neous  colours  of  the  spectrum,  no  two  colours  can  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  no  two  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  compose 
white  light.  All  the  seven  colours,  however,  must  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  they  compose  white  light.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary  practice  of  placing  the  solar 
spectrum  in  what  is  called  a  chromatic  circle,  whose  sectors  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  coloured  spaces,  and  then  telling  us  that  the  two 
colours  of  the  opposite  extremities  of  any  diameter  are  harmonic 
colours.  They  are  not  harmonic  colours,  nor  accidental  colours 
either,  although  their  tints  may  have  a  resemblance  to  such 
colours.  The  colour  which  harmonizes  with  any  particidar  col- 
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our  in  the  spectrum,  is  one  compounded  of  all  the  other  colours 
but  that  particular  colour.  Thus  the  colour  which  harmonizes 
with  the  red  of  the  spectrum  is  a  mixture  of  the  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  which  will  be  a  bluish-green,  differ¬ 
ing  essentially  from  any  individual  colour  in  the  spectrum.  In  or¬ 
der  to  pursue  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  the  spectrum  to  be  seven 
inches  long,  and  each  of  the  seven  colours  to  occupy  an  inch ; 
then  half  an  inch  of  the  red  will  have  for  its  harmonic  colour  a 
mixture  of  the  other  half  inch  of  the  red  with  all  the  other  six 
colours ;  for  since  all  the  colours  compose  white  light,  the  half 
inch  of  red,  together  with  all  the  other  colours,  are  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  first  half  inch  of  red  to  white  light.  But  if  we  take 
the  100th  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  then  its  harmonic  colour 
will  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  other  colours,  including  99-lOOths  of 
the  red  space.  'Fhat  is,  the  harmonic  colours  will  in  this  case  be 
1-lOOth  of  red,  with  a  mixture  of  99-lOOths  red,  with  6  inches  of 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  But  this  last 
mixture  must  be  nearly  white,  as  it  differs  from  white  only  by  the 
abstraction  of  1-1 00th  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  which  will 
leave  the  mixture  with  an  almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  green. 
Now,  if  we  were  to  abstract  from  this  mixture  all  the  pure 
whitelight,  and  contract  the  remaining  into  a  line  of  1-1 00th 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  it  would  form  white  light  where  it  crossed 
the  line  of  red  light  above  mentioned.  This  result  leads  us  to 
consider  how  far  harmony  of  colour  depends  on  the  relative  in¬ 
tensities  of  the  contrasting  colours ;  how  far  it  depends  on  the 
masses,  or  extent  of  the  two  colours  ;  and  whether  or  not  a  large 
extent  of  one  colour,  greatly  diluted,  will  balance  a  similar  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  brighter  colour.  Before  we  enter  upon  this  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  views 
of  Mr  Eastlake : — 

‘  Every  treatise,’  says  he,  ‘  on  the  harmonious  combination  of  colours 
contains  the  diagram  of  the  chromatic  circle,  more  or  less  elaborately 
constructed.  These  diagrams,  if  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrasts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  retina,  have  one  common  defect. 
The  opposite  colours  are  made  equal  in  intensity  ;  whereas  the  comple- 
mental  colour  pictured  on  the  retina  is  always  less  vivid,  and  always 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  original  colour.  This  variety  undoubted!  v 
accords  more  with  harmonious  effects  in  painting. 

‘  The  opposition  of  two  pure  hues  of  equal  intensity,  differing  only  iu 
the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  immediately  be  pronounced  crude 
and  inharmonious.  It  would  not,  however,  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that 
such  a  contrast  is  too  violent :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  the  contrast  is 
not  carried  f^  enough ;  for,  though  differing  in  colour,  the  two  hues  may 
be  exactly  similar  in  purity  and  intensity.  Complete  contrast,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  dissimilarity  in  all  respects. 
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‘  In  addition  to  the  mere  difference  of  hue,  the  eye,  it  seems,  requires 
difference  in  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  hue.  The  spectrum  of  a 
colour  relieved  as  a  dark  on  a  light  ground,  is  a  light  colour  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  bright  red  wafer  on  the 
whitest  surface,  the  complemental  image  will  bo  still  lighter  than  the 
white  surface  ;  if  the  same  wafer  is  placed  on  a  black  surface,  the  com* 
plemental  image  will  be  still  darker.  The  colour  of  both  these  spectra 
may  be  called  greenish  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  colour  must  be  scarcely 
appreciable  as  such,  if  it  is  lighter  than  white  and  darker  than  black.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  white  surface  round  the  light  green¬ 
ish  image  seems  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  black  surface  round 
the  dark  image  becomes  slightly  illuminated  with  the  same  colour,  thus 
in  both  cases  assisting  to  render  the  image  apparent. 

‘  The  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  describing  degrees  of  colour  in  words 
has  also  had  a  tendency  to  mislead,  by  conveying  the  idea  of  more  posi¬ 
tive  hues  than  the  physiological  contrast  warrants.  Thus,  supposing 
scarlet  to  be  relieved  as  a  dark,  the  complemental  colour  is  so  light  in 
degree,  and  so  faint  in  colour,  that  it  should  be  called  a  pearly  grey  ; 
whereas  the  theorists,  looking  at  the  quality  of  colour  abstractedly,  would 
call  it  a  green-blue,  and  the  diagram  would  falsely  present  such  a  hue 
equal  in  intensity  to  scarlet,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 

‘  Even  the  difference  of  mass  which  good  taste  requires,  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  physiological  phenomena,  for  unless  the  complemental  image 
is  suffered  to  fall  on  a  surface  precisely  as  near  to  the  eye  as  that  on  which 
the  original  colour  was  displayed,  it  appears  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
original  object,  and  this  in  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion.  *  *  *  * 

That  vivid  colour  demands  the  comparative  absence  of  colour,  either  on 
a  lighter  or  darker  scale,  as  its  contrast,  may  be  inferred  again  from  the 
fact  that  bright  colourless  objects  produce  strongly  coloured  spectra.  In 
darkness,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  white,  or  nearly  white,  is  followed 
by  red ;  in  light,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  black,  is  followed  by 
green  !'  * — (fiotc  C,  p.  358.) 

In  this  passage  Mr  Eastlake  has  apparently  decided  two  of  the 
questions  which  we  have  proposed  for  discussion.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  two  pure  hues,  of  equal  intensity,  differing  only  in 
the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  be  pronounced  crude  and 
inharmonious.  We  presume  that  by  pure,  Mr  Eastlake  does  not 
mean  homogeneous;  because,  as  we  have  already  shown,  two  homo¬ 
geneous  colours  cannot  harmonize.  If  one  is  homogeneous,  the 


*  Mr  Eastlake  here  treads  on  dangerous  ground.  In  these  cases  the  eye 
is  in  a  morbid  state,  from  the  excess  of  action  of  bright  light ;  and  hence 
the  law  of  accidental  colours  is  here  wholly  overturned,  white  not  giving 
black,  as  it  ought,  but  various  colours  in  succession.  An  argument, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  effects  exhibited  in  such  a  state  of  the  retina, 
has  no  force. 

In  this  note  Mr  Eastlake  does  not  mention  Goethe’s  opinions  at  all. 
We  presume  that,  like  ourselves,  he  could  not  understand  them. 
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other  must  be  a  compound  colour.  This  want  of  harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  ascribe  to  the  contrast  being  too  violent ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  regards  the  contrast  as  not  carried  far  enough  ; 

‘  complete  contrast  supposing  dissimilarity  in  all  respects*  This 
position  he  corroborates  by  adducing  the  fact,  that  in  the  physio¬ 
logical  phenomena  (namely,  of  accidental  colours)  the  comple¬ 
mentary  colour  is  so  faint,  that  in  the  case  of  scarlet  the  har¬ 
monic  colour  is  only  a  pearly  grey^  whereas,  by  the  chromatic 
circle,  it  should  be  a  green  blue.  On  the  same  principle,  Mr 
Eastlake  decides  that  good  taste  requires  a  difference  of  mass  in 
the  two  harmonic  colours,  ‘  as  suggested  by  the  physiological 
phenomena.* 

Before  we  examine  these  conclusions,  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  principle,  either  optical  or  physio¬ 
logical,  or  both  united,  which  renders  tu'o  colours  harmonic  to 
each  other.  These  colours  must  be  compound,  and  they  must 
together  compose  white  light.  But,  in  order  to  have  this  last 
property,  the  simple  colours,  which  are  the  elements  of  each  of 
the  two  compound  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other 
that  they  have  in  the  spectrum ;  that  is,  they  must  have  very 
different  intensities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  compound 
colours  can  never  be  equal  in  intensity — that  is,  in  their  illumi¬ 
nating  power — for  we  cannot  measure  intensity  in  any  other  way 
than  by  illuminating  power.  Here,  then,  a  difference  of  inten¬ 
sity,  or  a  contrast  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  colour,  is  provided 
for  in  the  very  nature  of  harmonic  colours.  Now  the  only  rea¬ 
son  that  has  ever  been  assigned  for  the  harmony  of  two  comple¬ 
mentary,  or  accidental  colours  is,  that  the  physiological  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  one  of  them  has  the  same  hue  as  the  other ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  eye  is  transferred  from  the  one  colour 
to  the  other,  the  coloured  impression  which  is  left  on  the  retina 
will  not  cover  the  other  colour  with  spots  of  a  different  tint.  This 
principle  explains  clearly  why  two  adjacent  harmonic  colours 
appear  brighter  by  their  contrast ;  and  why  any  definite  part  of  an 
object,  such  as  the  gilt  index  of  a  town  clock,  appears  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  a  blue  ground  than  on  any  other.  This  is  probably  all 
that  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  subject ;  but  even  this  knowledge 
clearly  indicates  that  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  harmonic  colours 
should  far  exceed  their  intensity  in  the  physiological  phenomenon. 
Taking  Mr  Eastlake’s  example  of  scarlet^  with  its  physiological 
contrast  of  a  pearly  grey  colour,  it  is  obvious  that  these  cannot 
harmonize  on  either  of  the  two  principles  of  harmonic  colours. 
In  the  first  place,  the  union  of  the  pearly  grey  and  the  scarlet  will 
not  make  white  light  ;  for  when  we  are  impressing  the  retina  by 
looking  steadily  at  the  spot,  the  pearly  grey,  which  co-exists 
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with  the  scarlet  impression,  has  no  other  effect  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  than  to  deaden  or  whiten  a  little  the  scarlet  impression.  In 
the  second  place,  if  we  put  the  scarlet  and  pearly  grey  tints  to  be 
seen  side  by  side,  the  ocular  impression  of  the  pearly  grey  will  not 
be  scarlet,  but  will  be  blackish,  and  will  therefore  spot  the  scarlet 
when  the  eye  is  transferred  to  it. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  an  approach  to  equal 
intensity  is  necessary  in  two  harmonic  colours,  and  that  the  phy¬ 
siological  phenomena  cannot  be  a  guide  in  this  question.  For  this 
we  may  assign  another  reason.  On  Mr  Eustlake’s  retina  the 
physiological  impression  of  scarlet  is  pearly  grey  ;  but  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  this  pearly  grey  would  rise  to  a  decided  green  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  human  retina  to  be  quadrupled  in 
sensibility,  or  in  susceptibility  of  ocular  impression,  this  could  not 
alter  the  physical  principle  of  harmonic  colours  It  would  only 
bring  the  physiological  principle  into  a  closer  approximation 
with  the  physical  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insensibility 
of  the  retina  was  such  that  no  ocular  spectra  were  produced, 
would  the  eye  perceive  the  harmony  of  two  colours  which  com¬ 
pose  white  light  ?  It  certainly  would  not,  unless  there  is  some 
other  principle  which  renders  one  colour  harmonic  to  another 
beside  the  physiological  one. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  proportional  intensity  of  the 
two  contrasting  colours.  It  is  clear  that  the  physiological  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  this.  VVe  must,  therefore, 
consult  the  physical  principle,  and  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is, 
that  the  relative  intensity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  colours 
placed  in  contrast ;  that  the  difference  of  intensity  may  be  very 
great ;  and  that  each  of  the  simple  colours  which  compose  the 
harmonic  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  in  their  illuminating 
powers  as  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  question  regarding  the  difference  of  mass  in  the  harmo¬ 
nizing  colours  is  not  so  easily  solved.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of 
Mr  Eastlake’s  argument  on  this  subject  derived  from  the  physio¬ 
logical  phenomena ;  and  we  dare  not  venture  to  call  in  question 
his  decision,  that  gooel  ta^te  requires  a  difference  of  mass.  Two 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  masses  of  harmonic  colours  in  a  picture 
may  be  disagreeable  ;  but  it  may  be  also  true,  that  one  mass  of  a 
brilliant  colour  is  more  disagreeable,  even  though  balanced  by  a 
large  extent  of  a  subdued  harmonic  colour.  In  a  portrait,  foe 
example,  where  a  red  military  dress  is  a  necessary  part  of  it,  we 
cannot  see  that  a  bright  green  curtain  of  the  proper  tint,  or  an 
ornamental  green  cloth  as  a  table-cover,  would  be  in  bad  taste. 
We  know  a  case,  indeed,  in  which  a  large  red  morocco  chair, 
which  the  sitter  required  for  his  seat,  could  not  be  placed  in 
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harmony  but  by  a  bright  green  cloth  upon  the  table.  There  was, 
in  this  case,  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  harmonic  colour.  A  neutral  background,  in  which  green 
predominated,  would  not  have  balanced  the  brilliant  red  ;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  artist  is  fettered  by  the  nature 
of  the  scene  which  he  is  called  upon  to  portray. 

In  a  historical  picture,  where  the  principal  figure  requires  a 
brilliant  drapery  of  one  colour,  we  cannot  see  any  good  objection, 
either  to  the  use  of  a  bright  harmonic  colour  in  another  part  of 
his  dress,  or  in  the  dress  or  dresses  of  the  subordinate  figures ; 
and  we  think  we  have  seen  modern  pictures,  in  which  the  finest 
effect  was  produced  by  several  such  contrasts  in  the  dresses  of  the 
figures,  where  there  was  little  difference  in  the  intensity  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  balancing  colours.  In  many  of  the  ancient 
masters  these  contrasting  colours  are  often  very  intense  and  stri¬ 
king  ;  but  they  are  frequently  red  and  two  colours  which  are 
always  harsh  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  especially  when  the 
blue  borders  more  upon  violet  than  upon  green. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  harmonizing  colours  to  be  only 
trco  ;  but  it  may  often  be  convenient,  and  frequently  necessary, 
that  three  should  be  employed.  If,  for  example,  one  of  them  is 
scarlet^  then,  in  place  of  balancing  it  with  green,  we  may  do  it 
by  suitable  blues  and  yellows,  which,  together,  constitute  the  har¬ 
monic  green,  and  which,  along  with  the  scarlet,  would  make 
white.  The  general  principle,  then,  of  harmonic  colouring  is, 
that  all  the  different  colours  of  every  picture  should,  together, 
constitute  white  light. 

In  all  these  observations  we  have  referred  to colours,  such 
as  those  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  prismatic  colours ;  or 
by  periodical  colours,  like  those  of  polarized  light ;  but  as  the 
artist  is  limited  to  the  use  of  colours  of  a  very  different  kind, 
great  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  applying  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practice  of  his  art.  There  is  no  method  but  the 
usual  physiological  one  of  determining  what  are  the  harmonic 
tints  of  any  of  the  colouring  materials  used  in  painting  ;  and  the 
painter  must  consult  his  past  experience  as  his  only  guide  in  the 
future.  We  conceive,  however,  that  some  assistance,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  might  be  derived  from  direct  experiments,  in 
which  the  painter  himself  should  judge  of  the  relative  effects  of 
different  colours,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  combine  colours  with ^rm,  and  the  only  ready  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  place  the  actual  colours  on  the  palette,  and 
reflect  them  into  symmetrical  forms  by  the  kaleidoscope.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  their  mutual  influence,  and 
the  more  so,  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  combine  the  harmonic 
colours  in  any  proportions  with  regard  to  mass,  and  in  any  inten- 
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sities  with  regard  to  illumination.  In  the  symmetrical  forms  •which 
appear  on  carpets,  and  also  in  the  decorative  arts,  we  can  judge 
of  the  harmony  of  colours  as  effectually  as  in  a  landscape  or  a 
historical  painting. 

The  next  part  of  Goethe’s  work  relates  to  physical  colours,  or 
those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colour  themselves ;  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  dioptrical  colours  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  class ; — those  of  the  first  class  being  produced  by 
means  of  ‘  imperfectly  transparent,  yet  light-transmitting  media ;  ’ 
and  those  of  the  second  class  by  media  in  the  highest  degree 
transparent.  The  section  which  treats  of  the  first  of  these  classes 
of  colours,  is  considered  by  Mr  Eastlake  as  containing  informa¬ 
tion  of  high  value  in  reference  to  painting ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
illustrated  it  with  two  long  and  interesting  notes. 

'I'he  doctrines  laid  down  by  Goethe  in  this  section,  are  thus 
expressed  in  two  distinct  propositions: — 

1 .  The  highest  degree  of  light,  seen  through  a  medium  but  very 
slightly  thickened,  appears  to  us  yellow.  If  the  density  of  the 
medium  is  increased,  or  if  its  volume  become  greater,  the  light 
will  gradually  assume  a  yellow-red  hue,  which  at  last  deepens  to 
a  ruby  colour. 

2.  If  d'irkness  is  seen  through  a  semi-transparent  medium,  which 
is  itself  illuminated  by  a  light  striking  on  it,  a  blue  colour  appears ; 
which  becomes  lighter  and  paler  as  the  density  of  the  medium  is 
iticreased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  darker  and  deeper  the 
more  transparent  the  medium  becomes.  In  the  least  degree  of 
dimness,  short  of  absolute  transparency,  this  deep  6/ue  approaches 
the  most  beautiful  violet. 

One  of  the  cases  adduced  by  our  author  in  illustration  of 
these  two  propositions  is  that  of  the  atmospheric  colours,  which 
are  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  air 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  blue,  such  as  that  of  the 
sky  or  of  high  mountains,  when  the  darkness  of  space  is  seen 
through  atmospheric  vapours  illuminated  by  the  daylight.  Smoke 
affords  another  example  of  appearing  yellow  or  red  before  a  light 
ground,  but  blue  before  a  dark  one.  The  blue  colour  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  a  third  case  of  blue  being  seen  op¬ 
posite  a  dark  ground.  After  mentioning  other  examples,  our 
author  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  what  he  con¬ 
siders  an  analogous  phenomenon : — 

‘  A  portrait  of  a  celebrated  theologian  had  been  painted,  some  years 
before  the  circumstance  to  which  we  allude,  by  an  artist  who  was  known 
to  have  considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  his  materials.  The  very 
reverend  individual  was  represented  in  a  rich  velvet  dress,  which  was  not 
a  little  admired,  and  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the  spectator  almost  more 
than  the  face.  The  picture,  however,  from  the  effect  of  the  smoke  of 
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lamps  and  dust,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  vivacity.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  who  was  to  clean  it  and  give  it  a 
fresh  coat  of  varnish.  This  person  began  his  operations  by  carefully 
washing  the  picture  with  a  sponge.  No  sooner  bad  he  gone  over  the 
surface  once  or  twice,  and  wi|)ed  away  the  first  dirt,  than,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  black  velvet  dress  changed  suddenly  to  a  light  blue  plush,  w  hich 
gave  the  ecclesiastic  a  very  secular,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned 
appearance.  The  painter  did  not  venture  to  go  on  with  his  washing  : 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  light  blue  should  be  the  ground  of  the 
deepest  black,  still  less  how  he  could  so  suddenly  have  removed  a  glazing 
colour  capable  of  converting  the  one  tint  to  the  other. 

‘  At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  having  spoiled  the 
picture  to  such  an  extent.  Nothing  to  characterise  the  ecclesiastic 
remained  but  the  richly  curled  round  wig,  which  made  the  exchange  of  a 
fade<l  plush  for  a  handsome  new  velvet  dress  far  from  desirable.  Mean¬ 
while  the  mischief  appeared  irreparable,  and  the  good  artist,  having  turned 
the  picture  to  the  wall,  retired  to  rest  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  13ut  what 
was  his  joy  the  next  morning,  when,  on  examining  the  picture,  he  beheld 
the  black  vclcet  dress  again  in  its  full  splendour.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
again  wetting  a  corner,  upon  which  the  blue  colour  again  appeared,  and 
after  a  time  vanished.  On  hearing  of  this  phenomenon,  I  went  at  once 
to  see  the  miraculous  picture.  A  wet  sponge  was  passed  over  it  in  my 
presence,  and  the  change  quickly  took  place.  I  saw  a  somewhat  faded, 
but  decidedly  light  blue  plush  dress,  the  folds  under  the  arm  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  some  broum  strokes. 

‘  I  explained  this  to  myself  by  the  doctrine  of  the  semi-opaque  medium. 
The  painter,  in  order  to  give  additional  depth  to  his  black,  may  have 
passed  some  particular  varnish  over  it :  on  being  washed,  this  varnish 
imbibed  some  moisture,  and  hence  became  semi-opaque,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  black  underneath  immediately  turned  blue.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  varnishes,  may, 
through  accident  or  contrivance,  arrive  at  some  means  of  exhibiting  this 
singular  appearance,  as  an  experiment,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  investi¬ 
gating  natural  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  many  attempts,  1  could 
not  myself  succeed  in  reproducing  it.’ — (^Art.  172,  p.  69-71.) 

As  there  is  no  gum,  or  resin,  or  varnish  of  any  kind  that  pos¬ 
sesses  the  property  of  yielding  blue  or  any  other  colour  by  being 
wetted,  and  as  an  extremely  thin  solution  would  not  have  exhi¬ 
bited  that  colour  even  if  the  faculty  of  producing  it  existed,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  picture  had  either  never  been 
varnished,  or  that  the  varnish  had  been  worn  off ;  both  of  which 
conditions  are  extremely  common.  Taking  this  for  granted,  the 
following  is,  we  think,  the  explanation  of  the  above  remarkable 
phenomenon  ;  the  accuracy  of  which  we  could  easily  have  deter¬ 
mined,  had  the  picture  been  in  our  possession.  The  particles  of 
bodies  which  produce  blackness,  on  the  usual  theory,  are  smaller 
than  those  which  produce  blue  or  any  other  colour ;  and  if  we  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  particles  which  produce  blackness  by  the 
smallest  quantity,  they  yield  the  colour  described  by  Goethe 
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in  the  above  experiment.  The  action  of  the  water  on  these  par¬ 
ticles  swelled  them  a  little,  and  thus  gave  them  the  size  which 
fitted  them  to  reflect  blue  light.  The  following  interesting  expe¬ 
riment,  which  we  have  frequently  made,  will  illustrate  this  expla¬ 
nation.  Cut  off  the  back  of  the  eyeball  of  an  ox  or  horse,  so  as 
to  expose  the  tapetum  or  coloured  membrane ;  when  its  ante¬ 
rior  surface  is  perfectly  dry,  nay,  when  it  has  been  dried  for 
twenty  years,  it  will  appear  entirely  of  a  deep  black  ;  but  if  we 
wet  it,  it  will  gradually  become  of  a  pale  blue,  exactly  like  the 
black  velvet  dress,  and  the  blue  will  sometimes  rise  to  green.  In 
this  case,  the  colouring  particles  which  give  black,  or  reflect  no 
light  at  all,  are  swelled  by  the  moisture  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays 
next  to  black.  When  the  tapetum  is  again  dry,  it  resumes  its 
black  colour. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  the  influence 
of  semi-transparent  or  semi-opaque  media  upon  light  and  darkness, 
to  the  art  of  painting,  we  must  inquire  into  the  real  physical 
circumstances  of  the  phenomena  described  under  dioptrical  colours 
of  the  first  class.  Goethe  wishes  us  to  consider  his  two  propositions 
above  explained,  (p.  1 16,)  as  describing  an  universal  fact,  a  *pri- 

*  mordial  and  elementary  phenomenon,'  ‘  at  the  limits  of  experimen- 
‘  tal  knowledge.’  ‘  We  call  these  primordial  phenomena,’  says 
he,  ‘  because  nothing  appreciable  by  the  senses  lies  beyond  them  ; 
‘  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perfectly  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  fixed 
‘  point  to  which  we  first  ascended,  step  by  step,  and  from  which 
‘  We  may,  in  like  manner,  descend  to  the  commonest  case  of  every- 
‘  day  experience.  Such  an  original  phenomenon  is  that  which  has 
‘  lately  engaged  our  attention.  IVe  see  on  the  one  side  light, 
‘  BRIGHTNESS  ;  on  the  other  darkness,  obscurity  :  toe  bring  the 
‘  semi-transparent  medium  between  the  two,  and  from  these  contrasts 
‘  and  this  medium  the  colours  develop  themselves,  contrasted,  in  like 
‘  manner,  but  soon,  through  a  reciprocal  relation,  directly  tending 

*  again  to  a  point  of  union.'  * 

Now,  this  property  of  semi-transparent  media  to  which  so  lofty 
a  position  is  assigned,  is  neither  an  universal  fact,  nor  a  primordial 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  mere  scrap  of  knowledge,  in  which  we  neither 
recognise  the  system  of  facts  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  the  physi¬ 
cal  law  by  which  they  are  explained. 

The  physical  principles  which  regulate  the  phenomena  de¬ 
scribed  by  Goethe,  are  absorption  and  opalescence.  In  some 
media,  both  of  these  principles  are  operative,  and  in  others,  only 


*  <  That  is,  (according  to  the  author's  statement,  150, 151,)  both  tend 
to  red,  the  yellow  deepening  to  orange  as  the  comparatively  dark  me¬ 
dium  is  thickened  before  brightness  ;  the  blue  deepening  to  violet  as  the 
light  medium  is  thinned  before  darkness.' — Trans.  Note  on  §  175, 
P  72. 
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one.  In  the  facts  adduced  by  our  author,  the  effects  of  both 
principles  are  more  or  less  combined.  In  the  case  of  our  semi¬ 
transparent  atmosphere,  it  is  quite  true  that  light  transmitted 
through  different  thicknesses  of  it  is  yellow^  orange,  and  red — 
varying  according  to  the  thickness  passed  through — and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  when  a  dark  space  or  darkness  is  seen  through 
it,  a  blue  colour  appears ;  but  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  these 
two  physical  facts  is  this  :  When  white  light  is  incident  on  our 
atmosphere,  red  rays  predominate  in  the  light  transmitted  through 
it ;  and  blue  rays  in  the  light  reflected  either  from  the  particles 
which  constitute  its  substance,  or  from  particles  suspended,  or 
otherwise  contained  in  it.  Darkness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  blue  rays  are  reflected  as  copiously  whether  dark¬ 
ness  is  present  or  not.  When  darkness  is  not  present,  the  blue 
rays  become  invisible  from  being  mixed  with  other  light ;  and 
when  darkness  is  present,  they  are  distinctly  seen,  because  there 
is  no  other  light  to  render  them  invisible.  If  we  now  analyze  the 
blue  rays  which  have  been  so  mystically  associated  with  darkness, 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  red  light ;  and  if 
we  analyze  the  red  rays  so  mystically  associated  with  brightness, 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  great  quantity  of  blm  light.  When  we 
proceed  a  step  farther  in  the  analysis  of  the  orange  and  red  light 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  that  the  spectrum  is  crossed  with 
black  bands  at  different  parts  of  its  length — \kioblue,  the  green,  the 
yellow,  the  orange,  and  red  being  more  absorbed  at  one  part  than 
at  another. 

The  next  case  described  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  ‘  The  bottom  of  the  sea,’  he  says,  ‘  appears  to  divers  of 
‘  a  red  colour,  in  bright  sunshine.  In  this  case  the  water,  owing 

*  to  its  depth,  acts  as  a  semi-transparent  medium.  Under  these 

*  circumstances  they  find  the  shadows  green,  which  is  the  com- 
‘  plemental  colour.*  Now  this  case  is  quite  hostile  to  the  primor¬ 
dial  phenomenon;  for  it  is  well  known  that  light,  transmitted 
through  a  long  tract  of  pure  water,  is  bluish — becoming  bluish- 
green  and  green,  and  dirty  yellow,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
vegetable  matter  combined  with  the  water.  The  red  light  seen 
by  the  divers,  if  it  was  seen  at  all,  was  the  reflected  light. 
Here,  then,  in  place  of  darkness  appearing  blue,  it  would  have 
appeared  red,  and,  instead  of  brightness  appearing  red,  it  appears 
green. 

Modern  science  furnishes  us  with  several  very  remarkable  cases 
of  opalescence  in  coloured  media,*  where  one  colour  is  reflected  from 
particles  of  the  medium,  and  another  transmitted.  If  we  dissolve 

*  As  Goethe  applies  his  primordial  phenomenon  to  the  effects  of 
pigments,  we  are  entitled  to  adduce  the  phenomena  of  coloured  media  in 
the  discussion  of  the  suhject. 
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the  juice  of  the.chopped  leaves  of  the  common  laurel  in  alcohol,  we 
shall  have  a  beautiful  and  brilliantly  green  fluid  of  great  purity. 
When  it  is  poured  from  the  leaves,  place  it  on  a  table,  taking  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle  which  contains  it ;  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
through  the  coloured  fluid,  and  upon  looking  into  the  bottle 
through  the  neck,  the  most  beautiful  red  tint  will  be  seen  radiat¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fluid.  This  is  darkness  appearing  red^ 
to  use  Goethe’s  expression.  When  the  fluid  has  lost  its  green 
colour  by  long  exposure  to  the  light,  and  is  almost  colourless, 
this  red  tint  is  still  visible.  The  best  way  of  displaying  the  red 
tint,  in  this  and  other  cases,  is  to  make  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
condensed  by  a  convex  lens,  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  or 
through  the  glass  vessel  that  contains  it.  The  cone  of  con¬ 
densed  light  will  then  appear  redder  and  redder  as  it  enters  the 
fluid  mass.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by  a  number  of 
vegetable  solutions,  in  which  the  colours  of  the  reflected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  lights  are  very  various. 

Another  striking  exemplification  of  this  principle  occurs  in 
the  green  fluor  spar  of  Alston- Moor,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
pale  green  by  transmitted  light ;  but,  when  properly  examined,  of 
a  brilliant  blue  by  reflected  light.  When  a  beam  of  condensed 
rays  is  sent  through  this  spar,  .or  through  other  varieties  of  a 
purple  or  bluish  colour,  its  path  is  marked  with  the  brightest 
azure.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  more  delicately,  but  not 
with  less  beauty,  in  the  most  transparent  pieces  of  the  siliceous 
tabasheer  {o\xnA  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  blue  is  reflected  from  its  interior,  while  the  trans¬ 
mitted  light  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

When  opalescence  occurs  in  very  transparent  media,  the 
colour  transmitted  is,  in  all  probability,  the  mere  effect  of  the 
absorption  of  the  colour  reflected  :  that  is,  if  blue  is  the  reflected 
tint,  the  transmitted  light  is  white  light,  deprived  of  that  precise 
quantity  of  blue  rays  ;  but  in  coloured  media,  where  there  is  no  re¬ 
flected  light,  the  strong  transmitted  colours  are  mainly  the  effect 
of  absorption.  In  a  great  variety  of  coloured  media,  no  reflected 
light  can  be  detected  by  the  nicest  contrivances  ;  and  therefore 
the  transmitted  tints  must  be  considered  as  due  wholly  to  ab¬ 
sorption. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  regard  Goethe’s  physical  phenomenon  as 
applicable  to  painting,  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  something  more 
of  its  theoretical  bearings.  The  subject  of  absorption  has  baffled 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  present  day  ;  but  parti¬ 
cularly  that  class  of  phenomena  in  which  nitrous  acid  gas,  and 
certain  other  bodies,  stop  or  absorb  definite  lines  of  light  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  a  specific  absorption  going  on  simultaneously,  as  we  in- 
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crease  the  thickness  of  the  medium ;  the  more  refrang^ible  end  of  a 
spectrum  jriadually  disappearing,  while  the  specific  absorption 
is  extending  on  each  side  of  other  lines,  till  the  gas  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  black,  either  from  heat  or  thickness. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  opalescence,  which  corresponds 
with  Goethe’s  ‘  darkness  appearing  blue,’  we  think  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  must  have  its  origin  in  one  of  two 
causes: — 1.  The  light  may  be  reflected  from  heterogeneous  par¬ 
ticles  disseminated  through  the  medium,  and  leaving  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  refractive  power  for  the  blue  rays,  (when  they  are  blue,) 
that  these  rays  are  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  medium.  This 
doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner  : — If  we  place 
oil  oj'  cassia  in  a  thin  film  between  two  prisms  oi  Jiint-glass,  and 
examine  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  oil,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  a  decided  blue  colour.  Now,  the  refractive  power  of 
oil  of  cassia  and  of  flint-glass  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  red 
rays,  and  consequently  the  red  rays  of  the  white  light  w'ill  not 
suffer  rt  flection  when  incident  on  the  oil ;  but  as  the  refractive 
power  of  the  oil  and  the  glass  differs  for  all  the  other  rays,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  blue  and  violet,  these  last  will  be  copiously  reflected 
from  the  oil ;  and  hence  the  transmitted  light  will  have  a  yellotoish 
or  reddish  hue.  All  this  is  equally  true  if  the  glass  and  oil  possess 
absolute  transparency.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  oil  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  glass  in  atoms,  and  if  we  suppose  a 
beam  of  light  to  traverse  such  a  body,  it  would  exhibit  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  all  the  phenomena  of  blue  opalescence;  the  transmit¬ 
ted  light  becoming  yc//oM'er  or  redderin  proportion  to  the  thickness. 
2.  The  medium  exhibiting  opalescence  may  not  contain  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles,  but  its  own  particles  may  be  separated  by 
vacuities ;  so  that  some  of  the  light  passing  through  the  va¬ 
cuities,  and  incident  on  the  particles,  may  suffer  reflection  at  their 
surface.  That  this  is  the  case  in  tobasheer,  and  in  certain  hydro- 
phauous  opals,  is  almost  demonstrable ;  for  if  we  fill  the  pores  of  the 
tubasheer  with  water  or  alcohol,  the  blue  light  wholly  disappears. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  hydrophanous  opals  the  absorption 
of  water  or  oils  is  the  means  of  producing  the  opalescence. 

Fortified  with  the  preceding  facts  and  views,  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  estimate  the  value  of  Goethe’s  doctrine  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  the  artist.  The  physical  doctrine  is,  that  a  semi-trans¬ 
parent  medium  placed  over  darkness  produces  a  bluish  hue,  or 
a  cold  effect ;  while  the  same  medium  placed  over  brightness 
produces  yellowness  or  redness,  or  a  warm  effect :  And  this  is 
supposed  to  explain  what  Mr  Eastlake  calls  ‘  the  very  common, 
‘  but  very  important,  fact  in  painting,  that  a  light  warm  colour, 
*  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over  a  dark  one,  produces  a 
‘  cold,  bluish  hue ;  while  the  operation  reversed,  produces  extreme 
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‘  warmth.  On  the  judicious  application  of  both  these  effects,  but 
‘  especially  of  the  latter,  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  best 
‘  coloured  pictures  greatly  depends.’  * 

Now  w'e  must  deny,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that  there  is  any 
connexion  whatever  between  Goethe’s  doctrine  and  the  fact  in 
painting  now  referred  to.  Goethe’s  primordial  phenomenon  is 
strictly  limited  to  a  semi-transparent  but  colourless  medium  ;  and 
bow  a  property  of  such  a  medium  should  be  gratuitously  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  coloured  pigment^  or  ‘  to  a  light  warm  colour  in  a 
‘  transparent  state,’  as  Mr  Eastlake  calls  it,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  But,  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  transference,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  maintainers  of  this  doctrine  to  prove  that 
the  semi-transparent  pigments  are  opalescent,  and  actually  reflect 
from  their  substance  the  blue  rays  which  produce  the  cold  effect. 
Our  belief  is,  that  they  do  not ;  and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
determine  this  by  throwing  a  condensed  beam  of  light  upon  a 
mass  of  the  semi-transparent  pigment,  so  that  the  superflcial  re¬ 
flection  should  not  reach  the  eye. 

VVe  therefore  maintain,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction  by 
any  competent  authority,  that  Goethe  has  not  explained  the 
*  important  fact  in  painting  ;  ’  and  that  his  doctrine  has  as  little 
to  do  with  painting  as  it  has  with  sculpture.  Nay,  we  go  much 
farther,  and  maintain,  that  even  if  semi-transparent  pigments 
were  opalescent — if  they  did  reflect  blue  light  like  smoke  and 
air,  and  if  this  blue  light  so  reflected  were  the  cause  of  the  cold¬ 
ness  produced  in  the  picture — still  Goethe’s  doctrine  would  have 
possessed  no  peculiar  merit ;  for  the  common  doctrine  of  opales¬ 
cence  and  absorption  would  have  furnished  the  true  explanation. 
An  explanation,  however,  couched  in  the  guarded  language  of 
science,  is  not  apt  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  love  paradox, 
whether  in  words  or  in  sentiment.  The  bold  charlatan  who 
utters  his  dogmas  in  extempore  responses,  or  in  oracular  anti¬ 
thesis,  becomes  in  our  day  the  accepted  philosopher.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  cabalistic  formula,  ‘  that  dark  over  light  is  red,  and 
light  over  dark  is  blue.’ 

Although  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  pheno¬ 
mena  produced  by  substances  w’hich  are  not  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  general  properties  have  not  been  determined  with 
accuracy  ;  yet,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  artist  is  entitled  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  said  to  be  universally  admitted 
in  his  art — that  light  semi-transparent  warm  pigments  over  dark- 


•  Note  L.  p.  376,  377.  It  appears  distinctly  from  Mr  Eastlake’s 
notes,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Aristotle  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact  in  painting,  and  that  Goethe’s  ideas  are  frequently  borrowed  directly 
from  the  Greek  philosopher. — See  note  M.  p.  379. 
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ness  are  blue  or  cold,  and  dark  semi-transparent  pigments  over 
brightness  red  or  warm.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  where  ‘  a 
light  warm  colour,  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over 
a  dark  one,  produces  a  cold,  bluish  hue,’  the  light  which,  when 
mixed  up  with  the  light  warm  colour,  makes  it  cold,  can  be 
derived  only  from  three  sources  : — 1st,  From  opalescence  in  the 
colouring  particles  of  the  pigment ;  2d,  From  the  dark  or  black 
ground  reflecting  a  bluish  light,  which  many  blacksdo;  or  3d,  From 
a  reflection  of  bluish  light  from  the  separating  surfaces  of  the 
colouring  particles,  and  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  mixed 
up.  There  are  no  other  possible  sources  from  which  light  can 
reach  the  eye ;  for  we,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pigment  reflects  no  light  whatever  that  can  arrive  at 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Now,  the  first  of  these  sources  of  light 
is  excluded,  because  nobody  ever  heard  of  the  property  of  opa¬ 
lescence  being  possessed  by  colouring  materials  used  in  painting ; 
and  therefore  the  blue  light,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  be  supplied 
only  from  one  of  the  two  other  sources,  or  from  both  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  warmth  produced  by  painting 
over  light  or  brightness,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  colours  of  semi-transparent  media  can  only  be  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  transmitted  light ;  and  transmitted  light  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  white  ground  upon  which  the  pigment  is  laid. 
The  brilliancy  of  colour  thus  produced,  overpowers  any  blue  or 
cold  colour  that  may  arise  from  any  other  cause ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  blue  light  reflected  from  smoke  ceases  to  be  visible, 
though  it  does  exist,  when  a  strong  light  passes  through  the 
smoke,  and  exhibits  its  red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  A  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  of  pigment  that  could  give  no  colour  at  all  but  the 
faint  reflected  hues  produced  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  will 
display  the  richest  and  deepest  tints  when  placed  upon  a  lumi¬ 
nous  ground.  Nay  there  are  green  colours,  especially  vegetable 
ones,  in  which  the  red  rays  are  the  last  that  are  absorbed,  and 
hence  a  pigment  which  may  be  green  over  white  when  thinly  laid 
on,  might  be  red  over  white  when  the  rays  had  passed  through 
a  suflicient  thickness  of  it.*  There  are  also  blue  colours,  such  as 
glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt,  in  which  at  small  thicknesses  the 
tint  is  blue,  but  at  great  thickness  a  bright  red.  If  pigments, 
therefore,  exist  possessing  the  same  property,  the  coldest  blue 
colour  would,  when  passed  ov’er  a  bright  white  ground,  be  rendered 
wann  by  the  gradudly  increasing  absorption  of  the  blue  rays. 

I  hese  remarks,  if  they  have  no  other  value,  will  we  think  suflS- 
ciently  establish  the  position,  that  no  optical  views,  whether 

•  With  such  a  pigment,  (if  opalescent,)  the  reflected  rays  from  dark¬ 
ness  would  be  red,  contrary  to  Goethe's  theory. 
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they  be  the  crude  suggestions  of  a  poetical  fancy,  or  the  calm 
deductions  of  physical  truth,  are  entitled  to  derive  support  from 
any  peculiar  relation  they  may  bear  to  the  manipulations  of  art. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  con¬ 
victions  of  our  own  minds,  they  will  naturally  ask  themselves 
the  question,  how  men  of  acknowledged  genius  like  Goethe  and 
many  of  his  disciples,  should  be  so  much  misled  in  matters  of 
physical  science  which  can  admit  of  no  difference  of  opinion  ? 
The  question  is  one  not  dithcult  to  answer.  Poets  and  painters 
have,  generally  speaking,  very  irgperfect  conceptions  of  the 
force  of  mathematical  and  physical  evidence.  The  predominance 
of  the  imagination  over  the  judgment  indisposes  them  for  pa¬ 
tient  and  profound  thought.  The  slightest  resemblances,  the 
most  fortuitous  associations,  are  linked  together  as  cause  and 
effect ;  and  even  words  unburdened  with  meaning,  and  sentences 
unfreighted  with  thought,  suggest  to  their  fancy  ideas  and  pro¬ 
positions  blazing  with  all  the  lustre  of  truth.  VVe  are  convinced, 
indeed,  that  many  individuals  of  high  genius  and  learning  are 
absolute  sceptics  regarding  many  of  those  parts  of  physics  which 
do  not  afford  the  evidence  of  ocular  or  experimental  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Nay,  we  venture  to  state,  that  such  persons  do  not  believe 
in  the  grand  doctrines  of  astronomy,  in  the  stability  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sun — in  the  motion,  distance,  and  size  of  the 
earth  and  the  planets,  or  in  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the 
sidereal  universe. 

In  illustration  of  these  opinions  we  must  quote  the  following 
singular  passage  from  Goethe,  entitled,  ‘  the  facility  icith  which 
‘  colour  appears.' 

‘  We  have  observe*!,  that  colour  under  many  conditions  appears  very 
easily.  'I'he  susceptibility  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  light,  the  constant 
reaction  of  the  retina  against  it,  produce  instantaneously  a  slight  irides¬ 
cence.  Every  subdued  light  may  be  considered  as  coloured,  nay,  we 
ought  to  call  any  light  coloured,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seen.  Colourless  light, 
colourless  surfaces,  are,  in  some  sort,  abstract  ideas ;  in  actual  expe¬ 
rience  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  aware  of  them.’ — (P.  274,  §  G90.) 

Now  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  of 
scientific  truth  in  the  preceding  passage.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
eye,  here  said  to  be  an  ‘  instantaneous’  source  of  ‘  iridescence,’ 
(or  rather  colour,  as  the  meaning  requires,)  has,  on  the  contrary, 
a  tendency  to  whiten,  rather  than  to  colour  what  is  white.  If  the 
object  is  supposed  perfectly  white,  but  not  bright,*  the  suscepti- 
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bility  of  the  eye  tends  only  to  reduce  the  whiteness  of  its  light. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whiteness  tends  to  a  reddish  hue,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  eye  will  neutralize,  to  a  certain  degree,  this 
redness  by  the  spectral  bluish  green.,  and  therefore  whitens  the 
object ;  and  if  the  whiteness  tends -to  blue,  the  blueness  will  to  a 
certain  degree  be  neutralized  by  the  ruddiness  of  the  spectral  tint. 
The  other  statement,  that  in  ‘  actual  experience’  we  are  not 
‘  aware  of  colourless  light  or  colourless  surfaces,’  is  equally 
strange.  We  are  sure  that  white  lead  is  sufficiently  white  to 
paint  the  drapery  of  angels.  We  have  seen  artificial  flames  so 
white,  that  no  eye  could  trace  in  them  the  slightest  vestige  of 
colour.  We  can  make  them  assume  a  slightly  bluish  tinge,  and 
then  pass  from  this  state  to  another  in  which  the  tinge  is  slightly 
reddish  ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  transition  tint  is  a 
colourless  white  to  the  eye,  which  is  the  sole  judge  of  whiteness. 
The  driven  snow  might  have  been  appealed  to  on  this  occasion ; 
but  we  are  aware  that  Goethe  would  have  been  ready  with  the 
reply,  that  the  whiteness  of  snow  must  either  border  upon  blue, 
from  the  gelid  reflection  from  his  semi-transparent  medium,  or 
upon  the  red  from  its  influence  of  warmth.  Our  answer  would 
have  been,  that  the  blue  and  the  red  might  have  so  neutralized 
each  other  as  to  leave  the  snow  in  full  possession  of  its  perfect 
whiteness. 

But  though  we  cannot  find  any  meaning  in  the  above  quoted 
passage,  Mr  Eastlake  has  found  much — not  only  much  to  un¬ 
derstand,  but  much  to  admire. 

‘  The  author,’  says  Mr  Eastlake,  ‘  appears  to  mean,  that  a  degree  of 
brightness  which  the  organ  can  bear  at  all,  must  of  necessity  be  removed 
from  dazzling,  white  light.  The  slightest  tinge  of  colour  to  this 
brightness,  implies  that  it  is  seen  through  a  medium  ;  and  thus,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  the  lightest,  whitest  surface  should  partake  of  the  quality  of  depth. 
Goethe’s  view  here  again  accords,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  practice 
of  the  best  colourists,  and  with  the  precepts  of  the  highest  authorities.’ — 
(AW  Z,  p.  417.) 

The  practice  of  the  best  colourists  in  excluding  brilliant 
whites  from  their  pictures,  is  surely  not  founded  on  the  idea  that 
colourless  light  is  an  abstraction  never  occurring  in  nature  !  If 
colourless  surfaces  did  occur,  painters  could  not  have  painted 
them  for  want  of  colourless  materials.  But  actual  experience 
furnishes  us  with  whites,  too  white  to  be  used  in  a  well-toned 
picture  ;  and  therefore  the  reason  why  painters  give  the  quality 
of  depth  to  the  whitest  surface,  and  use  white  very  sparingly,  is, 
(to  adopt  the  language  of  Scarmiglione,  quoted  by  Mr  East- 
lake,)  because  white  is  the  poison  of  a  picture  ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  white  would  be  equally  poisonous,  whether  colourless  sur¬ 
faces  were  abstractions  or  realities. 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  dioptrical 
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colours  produced  by  refraction.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he 
treats  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  Newton  on  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  light,  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  of  achromatic 
refraction.  He  refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  colours 
to  the  ‘  primordial  phenomenon  of  light,  and  darkness,  as  affected 
‘  and  acted  upon  by  semi-transparent  media,’  which  he  has  already 
examined ;  and  he  experiences  no  difficulty  in  explaining  every 
phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  his  notice.  We  cannot  con¬ 
descend  to  analyze  and  expose  speculations  which  can  mislead 
nobody  but  the  ignorant,  and  which  evince  an  intellectual  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  most  singular  kind. 

But  as  our  readers  may  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  such 
important  subjects  are  handled  by  a  poet,  we  shall  endeavour, 
though  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  pro¬ 
cedure.  Having  placed  a  light  disc,  such  as  a  circular  piece  of 
white  paper,  upon  a  black  ground,  he  views  it  through  a  prism.  It 
is  displaced  by  refraction  ;  but  the  displaced  mass  is  yellow  on  the 
side  nearest  the  original  white  dise,  and  blue  on  the  other  side. 
‘  These  two  appearances,  the  blue  and  yellow,  exhibit  themselves 
‘  in  and  upon  the  white  :  they  both  assume  a  reddish  hue  in 
‘  proportion  as  they  mingle  w'ith  the  black.’  ‘  In  this  short 
‘  statement,’  he  continues,  ‘  we  have  described  the  primordial  phe- 
‘  nomenon  of  all  appearance  of  colour  occasioned  by  refraction.’ 

*  *  *  ‘  In  examining  the  process  of  the  experiment,  we  find 

‘  that  in  one  case  we  have  to  appearance  extended  the  white  edge 
‘  upon  the  dark  surface,  in  the  other  we  have  extended  the  dark 
‘  edge  upon  the  white  surface,  supplanting  one  by  the  other,  push- 

*  ing  the  one  over  the  other.’  He  then  refers  to  a  former  experi¬ 
ment,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  dark  object  appears  smaller 
than  a  bright  one  of  the  same  size  ;  and  he  considers  this  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  ‘  a  sort  of  conflict,  in  regard  to  the  retina,  between  a  light 
‘  object  and  its  dark  ground,  and  between  a  dark  object  and  its 
‘  light  ground.’  The  figures  thus  expanded  and  contracted  are, 
he  says,  not  strongly  distinguished  from  the  ground,  *  but  ap- 
‘  pear  with  a  kind  of  grey  or  verdigris-coloured  edge  ;  in  short, 

*  with  an  accessory  image.’  Hence  he  considers  the  *  prismatic 
‘  appearance,’  as  ‘  in  fact  an  accessory  image  corresponding  ex- 
‘  actly  with  the  form  of  the  object,’  and  partaking  of  its  other 
qualities,  such  as  its  brightness  or  faintness.  He  then  states 
that  the  general  characteristic  of  accessory  images  is  semi-trans¬ 
parency,  and  that  transparent  media  tend  to  become  only  half 
transparent  or  merely  light-transmitting.  ‘  Let  the  reader,’  says 
he,  *  assume  that  he  sees  within  or  through  such  a  medium  a 

*  visionary  image,  and  he  will  at  once  pronounce  this  latter  to 

*  be  a  semi-transparent  image.’ 

Having  by  this  strange  process — a  process  as  visionary  as  the 
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image  of  which  he  speaks — inferred  that  the  purest  crystal  and 
the  purest  water  are  semi-transparent  media,  he  then  dferives  the 
colour  of  his  accessory  images  from  his  former  primordial  pheno¬ 
menon  of  light  and  darkness,  as  acted  upon  by  semi-transparent 
media,* — believing  that  he  has  traced  the  prismatic  colours  to  an 
antecedent  and  more  elementary  principle  ! 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours  brought  forward  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  supplant  the  doctrine  of  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light ; — a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
has  immortalized  its  author,  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the 
grandest  discoveries  and  the  happiest  applications  of  science  I  Had 
the  theory  of  the  German  sage  referred  to  any  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  which  the  scientific  tribunal  of  Europe  had  pronounced 
no  decision  ; — had  the  subject  of  it  bordered  on  that  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  where  poetry  moulds  its  creations,  or  into  which  metaphysics 
pushes  its  outposts,  w'e  might  have  cherished  some  sympathy  for 
the  vagrant  who  had  reeled  into  its  peaceful  domains.  But  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge  presents  no  subject  on  which 
there  is  less  doubt  and  less  difference  of  sentiment.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  was  held  in  equal  es¬ 
timation  by  the  undulationists  as  by  the  philosophers  who  be¬ 
lieve  light  to  be  radiant  matter ;  and  even  those  persons  who 
could  rmt  feel  the  force  of  mathematical  or  physical  reasoning, 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  light, 
and  in  its  subsequent  recomposition,  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  white  light  consists  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility. 

But  a  theory  may  be  ingenious  that  is  not  true.  It  may  be 
founded  on  beautiful  and  original  experiments.  It  may  embrace 
subordinate  principles,  and  even  laws  established  on  impreg¬ 
nable  evidence,  and  yet  the  theory  which  they  are  brought  to 
support  may  be  false  and  visionary.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
character  of  Goethe’s  speculations.  His  experiments  are  ridi¬ 
culous — his  assumptions  are  miserable  subterfuges,  under  which 
he  escapes  from  truths  within  his  reach — his  details  are  without 
knowledge — his  syllogisms  without  major  or  minor  propositions ; 
and  his  disciples,  if  he  has  or  ever  had  any,  objects  of  the  deep¬ 
est  sympathy  which  we  can  extend  to  the  unfortunate. 

Under  the  same  hallucination,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  our  au¬ 
thor  proceeds  to  tseat  of  the  subject  of  the  Diffraction  or  Inflexion 
of  light,  under  the  name  of  Faroptical  colours,  a  topic  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  Young,  and  Fresnel.  He 
treats  also  of  the  subject  of  Striated  surfaces,  under  the  head  of 
Catoptricul  colours  ;  and  of  the  colours  of  thin  and  thick  plates, 
and  of  oxidated  surfaces,  under  the  denomination  of  Epoptical 


*  See  page  116,  supra. 
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colours.  In  discussing  these  various  and  intricate  subjects,  our 
author  frequently  gives  tolerably  correct  descriptions  of  individual 
phenomena ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  facts  are  generally 
tinged  with  a  poetical  hue,  under  which  they  are  not  easily  re¬ 
cognised.  The  explanation  which  is  given  of  the  various  pheno¬ 
mena,  is  founded  more  or  less  on  the  doctrine  of  secondary  images 
or  shadows,  and  the  primordial  phenomenon  of  the  mutual  action 
of  light  and  darkness. 

As  Goethe’s  w’ork  was  published  before  the  discoveries  of 
Malus,  Arago,  and  Biot  had  laid  open  the  wide  and  beautiful 
held  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  its  author  naturally  thought  that 
his  speculations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his  theory  exposed  to 
criticism  if  it  should  fail  in  explaining  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  colour  which  crystallized  bodies  exhibited  in  polarized  light.  He 
therefore  added  a  new  chapter  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his 
■work ;  and  Mr  Eastlake  has  favoured  us  in  a  note  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Goethe’s  lucubrations  on  this  subject,  under  the  name  of 
Entoptical  colours. 

Mr  Eastlake  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
part  of  Goethe’s  labours  ;  but  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  a 
small  part  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  which  has 
a  reference  to  the  arts,  and  by  means  of  which  the  author  pro¬ 
posed  to  explain  a  singular  variation  of  light  in  a  painter’s  studio. 
The  passage  is  very  curious,  as  it  is  applicable,  if  true,  to  all 
studios,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

‘  An  excellent  artist,  Ferdinand  Jagemann,  who,  with  other  qualifi¬ 
cations,  had  a  fine  eye  for  light  and  shade,  colour  and  keeping,  had  built 
himself  a  painting  room  for  large  as  well  as  small  works  ;  the  single  high 
window  was  to  the  north,  facing  the  must  open  sky,  and  it  was  thought 
that  all  necessary  requisites  had  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

‘  But  after  our  friend  bad  worked  for  some  time,  it  appeared  to  him, 
in  painting  portraits,  that  the  faces  he  copied  were  not  equally  well 
lighted  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  yet  his  sitters  always  occupied  the 
same  place,  and  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  was  unaltered. 

*  The  variations  of  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  light  had  their 
periods  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  light  appeared  most 
unpleasantly  grey  and  unsatisfactory;  it  became  better,  till  at  last,  about 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  objects  had  acquired  a  totally  different  appear¬ 
ance.  Every  thing  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  as  he  would  most  wish  to  transfer  it  to  canvass.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  this  beautiful  appearance  vanished, — the  light  became  worse,  even 
in  the  brightest  day,  without  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

‘  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  circumstance,  I  at  once  connected  it  in  my 
own  mind  with  the  phenomena  (of  polarisation)  which  I  bad  been  so 
long  observing,  and  hastened  Xo  prove  by  a  physical  experiment,  what  a 
clear-sighted  artist  bad  discovered  entirely  of  himself,  to  bis  own  surprise 
and  astonishment. 
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‘  I  had  the  second  *  entoptic  apparatus  brought  to  the  spot,  and  the 
effect  on  this  was  what  might  be  conjectured  from  the  above  statement. 
At  mid-day,  when  the  artist  saw  bis  model  best  lighted,  the  north,  direct 
reflection  gave  the  white  cross ;  in  the  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
other  band,  when  the  unfavourable  oblique  light  was  so  unpleasant  to 
him,  the  cube  showed  the  black  cross ;  in  the  intermediate  hours  the 
shade  of  transition  was  apparent.' — (Note,  p.  396,  397.) 

The  author  proceeds,  says  Mr  Eastlake,  to  recall  to  his 
memory,  instances  where  works  of  art  had  struck  him  by  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance  owing  to  the  light  coming  from  the 
quarter  opposite  the  sun,  ‘  in  direct  reflection  and  adds,  *  since 
‘  these  decided  effects  are  thus  traceable  to  their  causey  the 
‘  friends  of  art,  in  looking  at  and  exhibiting  pictures,  may  en- 
‘  hance  the  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  others  by  attending  to 
‘  a  fortunate  reflection.' — (Note  S.,  p.  397.) 

The  phenomenon  thus  discovered  by  the  painter,  and  described 
by  the  poet,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  interesting  one  if 
it  really  existed.  That  a  room  looking  to  the  north  should  be 
better  illuminated  by  a  meridian  sun,  than  by  the  same  luminary 
in  bis  morning  and  evening  phases,  we  most  readily  allow ;  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  there  was  any  other  difference  in  the  two 
lights  than  one  of  intensity.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  light  which 
entered  the  window  at  noon,  in  so  far  as  it  was  polarized,  was 
polarized  by  reflection  from  the  air  in  a  plane  different  from  the 
plane  in  which  it  would  be  polarized  in  the  morning  and  evening; 
but  this  could  produce  no  effect  on  the  illumination  of  the  human 
face,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  polarized  rays. 
A  few  rays  might,  in  the  one  case,  be  absorbed  by  the  superficial 
reflection  of  the  skin,  whereas  they  would  be  reflected  in  the 
other  case  j  but  we  believe  the  difference  to  be  inappreciable. 
The  experiment,  however,  is  easily  made  by  illuminating  the 
human  face  successively  with  light  polarized  in  different  planes  ; 
and  if  Goethe  wished  to  give  currency  to  his  explanation,  he 
should  have  made  this  experiment  and  reported  the  result  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  polarized  light  upon  pictures,  it  may 
be  stated  in  general,  that  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the 
picture  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  incident  light 
is  polarized,  the  picture  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
as  the  strong  lights  that  might  otherwise  reach  the  eye  from  the 
varnished  surface,  will  in  this  case  disappear.  This,  however, 
again  depends  on  the  position  of  the  secondary  lights  which  fall 
upon  the  canvass.  By  looking  at  the  picture  through  a  polarizing 

*  A  polarizing  apparatus  containing  a  cube  of  glass  quickly  cooled, 
which  gave  the  optical  figure  of  a  black  cross  with  light  polarized  in  one 
plane,  and  of  a  white  cross  with  light  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  former. — Rer. 
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prism  its  effect  may  be  improved,  provided  the  spectator  is  not 
directly  opposite  to  it. 

The  last  great  division  of  colours,  of  which  our  author  treats, 
is  that  of  Chemical  Colours,  their  contrast,  their  first  excitation, 
their  augmentation,  their  culmination,  their  fluctuation,  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  whole  scale,  their  inversion,*  their  fixation,  their 
intermixtu/e  real,  their  intermixture  apparent,  their  communication 
actual,  their  communication  apparent,  their  extraction,  and  their 
nomenclature  ;  and  from  these  topics  he  passes  to  the  colour  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 

As  in  the  physical  colours  produced  from  a  white  disc,  our 
author  found  a  principle  of  elementary  chromatic  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  yellow  and  the  blue,  which  he  characterised,  ‘  in  confor- 

*  mity  with  all  other  physical  contrasts,  as  a  more  and  less  ;  ascrih- 
‘  ing  the  plus  to  the  yellow  side,  the  minus  to  the  blue  so  he 
now  finds,  ‘  that  these  two  divisions  correspond  with  the  chemical 

*  contrasts.’  According  to  this  principle,  the  yellow  and  yellow- 
red  affect  the  acids,  the  blue  and  blue-red  the  alkalis.  In  thus 
treating  of  chemical  colours,  our  author  assumes  irhite  and  black 
as  colours  already  produced  and  fixed;  and  the  only  question  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  is,  how  colour  can  be  excited  in  them.  This 
he  does  not  find  to  be  a  difficult  task,  because  ‘  white  that  be- 

*  comes  darkened  or  dimmed  inclines  to  yellow  ;  and  black,  as  it 

*  becomes  inclines  to  blue  !'  ‘  Te/Zotf  appears  on  the  active 

*  (j)lus)  side,  immediately  in  the  light,  the  bright,  the  white.'  .  .  . 

*  So  again  the  excitement  on  the  passive  side,  the  tendency  to 

*  obscure,  dark,  black,  is  immediately  accompanied  with  blue,  or 

*  rather  with  a  reddish  blue.'  Such  is  the  nature  of  chromatic 
excitation  !  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  exhaust  too 
much  patience,  were  we  to  run  over  the  catalogue  of  changes 
which  chemical  colours  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  poetical 
alembic  of  our  author.  The  following  summary,  in  which  no 
science  is  lost  by  condensation,  will,  we  trust,  satisfy  the  desire 
of  all  readers. 

When  colours  first  have  Excitation, 

Colours  then  get  Augmentation, 

Less  or  more  yields  Fluctuation, 

And  most  of  all  gives  Culmination  ; 

Then,  since  there  is  no  Defalcation, 

There  must  be  Eeal  Communication, 

And  if  we’ve  proper  Intermixtures, 

Tints  will  prove  becoming  Fixtures, 

Cbameleon-like,  from  due  Inversion, 

Colours  thus  afford  some  real  Diversion. 


*  The  chameleon  mineral  changes,  by  wetting,  from  green  to  rid. 
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In  drawing  up  the  preceding  analysis  of  {hoFarhenlehreyWe  have 
more  than  once  asked  ourselves  the  question — Why  have  we  un¬ 
dertaken  such  a  ta'k  ?  and  the  only  answer  that  presented  itself  was 
contained  in  another  question  of  more  difficult  solution — Why  did 
Goethe  write  such  a  book  ?  It  was  not  certainly  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  optical  knowledge ;  for  he  had  never  been  within 
sight  of  its  frontiers.  It  was  not  to  obtain  rank,  or  wealth,  or  office; 
for  he  was  the  patriarch  of  German  literature,  and  the  companion 
and  minister  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It  was  not  to  levy  from 
the  republic  of  science  the  tribute  which  he  had  drawn  from  the 
regions  of  fancy ;  for  he  had  rebelled  against  all  the  rules  and 
statutes  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Crowned  with  laurels  as 
the  rightful  successor  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  he  coveted  also 
the  diadem  of  Newton  ;  and  if  he  could  not  command  its  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  virgin  gold  of  a  profound  intellect,  he  hoped  to 
receive  them,  grain  by  grain,  from  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals.  Like  Aristotle,  whom  he  seemed  ambitious  to  rival,  he 
appears  to  have  ‘intentionally  obscured  whathe  could  not  illustrate, 

‘  and  to  have  affected  to  be  profound  when  he  was  only  disguis- 

*  ing  his  ignoratice  ;*  and  he  will  certainly  succeed  in  doing 
for  bis  future  admirers  in  science,  what  one  of  his  latest  biogra¬ 
phers  alleges  he  has  already  done  for  his  present  admirers  in  lite¬ 
rature.  ‘  He  has  designedly  thrown  into  his  later  works  a 
‘  quantity  of  enigmatical  and  unintelligible  writing,  by  way  of 

*  keeping  up  a  system  of  discussion  and  strife  upon  his  own 
‘  meaning  among  the  critics  of  his  country.  These  disputes,  had 
‘  his  meaning  been  of  any  value  in  his  own  eyes,  he  would  natn- 

*  rally  have  settled  by  a  few  authoritative  words  from  himself ; 
‘  but  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  alive  the  feud  in  a  case  where  it 

*  was  of  importance  that  his  name  should  continue  to  agitate  the 
‘  world,  but  of  none  at  all  that  he  should  be  rightly  inter- 

*  preted.’*  . 

When  Pope  is  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  mighty  Stagi- 
rite,  he  seems  to  have  seen  Goethe  ‘  casting  his  shadow  before 

*  him’ ; — 

*  Poets,  a  race  long  unconfined  and  free, 

Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty— 

Received  bis  laws,  and  stood  convinced  ’twas  fit, 

W' ho  conquer'd  nature  should  preside  o’er  wit.* 


•  Life  of  Goethe,  Encyclop.  Sritannica,  7th  Edit.  Vol.  x.  p.  60S. 
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Art.  V. — Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  exhibiting  a  System- 
atic  View  of  that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast.  8vo.  Edinburgh :  1839. 

work  is  of  the  same  class  with  Mr  Hartwell  Horne’s  well- 
known  ‘  Intrpduction  to  the  Scriptures.’  Its  author  is  a 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Belfast,  where  he  gives  lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism  to  the  clerical  students  belonging  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians  which  accords  in  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  finances 
of  this  class  of  students  will  seldom  admit  of  their  purchasing 
Mr  Horne’s  four  volumes ;  and  as  the  part  which  treats  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole,  has  not  been 
published  separately,  a  cheap  treatise,  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it  was  obviously  required. 

'riiis  want  Dr  Davidson  has  endeavoured  to  supply,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  a  better  book  than  Mr  Horne’s ;  of 
which  he  says,  that  ‘  he  found  it  behind  the  state  of  theological 
‘  learning.  Having  access  to  the  latest  investigations  of  Ger- 
‘  man  authors,  he  discovered  Mr  Horne’s  total  silence  respecting 
‘  them.  Inaccuracies,  which  old  writers  fell  into,  were  not  cor- 
‘  rected ;  and  many  errors  in  discussing  subjects  were  commit- 
‘  ted.’  In  this  judgment  we  entirely  concur;  with  this  addition, 
that  Mr  Horne’s  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation  made 
up  of  passages  from  dift'erent  authors,  which  are  often  inconsis¬ 
tent  ;  and  that  we  cannot  trace  in  it  that  pervading  influence  of  a 
clear  and  vigorous  mind,  by  which  alone  these  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  could  he  blended  together. 

All  the  subjects  connected  with  Biblical  Criticispn,  which  are 
within  the  pale  of  w’hat  a  parochial  minister  may  advantageously 
know,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  present  volume ;  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  contains,  while  it  is  sufficiently  copious  for  any 
ordinary  student,  is  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  that  in  the 
larger  work  of  Mr  Horne.  The  examination  of  those  passages 
in  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament  (and  of  course  in  our 
authorized  translation)  which  have  been  impeached  either  as 
spurious  or  as  incorrect,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work,  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  it.  Eight 
passages,  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  interpolations,  are  exa¬ 
mined;  and,  after  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  a  decision  is  given  in  favour  of  all ;  except  the  Doxo- 
logy  in  Matt,  vi,  13,  and  the  well-known  text,  1  John  v.  7i 
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relating  to  the  ‘  heavenly  witnesses.’  We  should  observe  that 
the  words  in  the  narration  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  (Acts 
ix.  5,  6,)  which  are  not  known  to  exist  in  a  single  Greek 
manuscript,  are  not  one  of  the  eight  passages  examined. 
Of  the  spuriousness  of  these  words,  there  can  be  no  question 
among  critics.  Their  supposed  unimportance  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  them  from  animadversion  ;  but,  after  the  argument  drawn 
from  them  by  a  late  infidel  writer  against  the  truth  of  the  whole 
narration,  they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  third 
interpolation.  Of  texts,  in  which  the  correct  reading  is  disputed, 
the  author  only  notices  the  two  celebrated  ones.  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  After  stating  the  arguments  in  support  of 
each  reading,  he  decides,  in  the  former  case,  in  favour  of  xuplou, 
and  in  the  latter  in  favour  of  &e6f.  We  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  him  in  alt  these  conclusions ;  but  we  must  admit  that  he 
has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  evidence  in  each  case ;  and  his 
decisions  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  a  large  proportion  of 
his  readers. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  shall  now,  with¬ 
out  following  the  author  either  in  his  arrangement  or  his  argu¬ 
ments,  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  interesting  topics  which 
he  brings  before,  or  suggests  to  us. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Old,  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Dr 
Davidson  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  ‘  it  was  begun  earlier, 

‘  and  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted.’  We  must,  however,  go 
deeper  into  the  matter  than  this.  The  truth  is,  that  since  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  began  to  be  cultivated,  there  have  always  been  per¬ 
sons  of  consideration  in  every  Church,  by  whom  its  application 
to  the  Old  Testament  has  been  regarded  as  an  unhallowed  work. 
The  time  has  indeed  gone  by  when  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  contended  for  by  Protestant  Churches  as  an 
article  of  faith ;  but  even  at  this  day,  Jew’ish  and  ultra-Jewish 
prejudices  on  this  subject  prevail  among  many  Christians ;  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  will  only  be  tolerated  on  tbe 
condition  of  its  being  rendered  absolutely  inefficient.  The  grand 
distinction  between  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that 
of  the  New,  appears  to  be  this : — In  the  former,  we  meet  with 
a  far  greater  number  of  cases  than  we  do  in  the  latter,  where 

there  exists  an  exigency  for  departing  from  the  received  reading ; _ 

where  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  or  is  inconsistent  with  a  parallel  passage  or  with  chro¬ 
nology  ;  or  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  or  parallelism,  in 
Mssages  where  the  context  shows  that  such  originally  existed. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  where,  of  two 
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or  more  competing  readings,  one  appears  more  suitable  to  the 
context,  or  more  conformable  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  author ; 
but  such  exigencies  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  of  so  decided  a 
nature  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
the  books  posterior  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  consequence  of  this 
has  been,  that,  in  determining  the  genuine  reading  of  a  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  thing  chiefly  attended  to  has  been  . 
the  evidence;  that  is,  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  MS. 
versions  and  quotations  in  which  each  reading  is  known  to  be 
found ;  and  that  a  conjectural  reading,  that  is,  a  reading  for 
which  no  evidence  of  this  kind  can  be  produced,  has  been  rejected 
by  most  critics  as  inadmissible. 

This  might  pass  without  much  animadversion,  as  it  would  oc¬ 
casion  but  little  practical  inconvenience,  if  the  New  Testament 
alone  were  to  be  the  subject  of  criticism ;  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
its  unsoundness  and  its  consequent  inefliciency  are  so  apparent, 
as  to  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  first  principles, 
and  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  latent  fallacy.  We  object,  then,  to  the  assumption, 
that  it  is  by  evidence  alone  that  we  should  determine  which  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  a  disputed  passage.  Even  in  cases  where  no 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  any  of  the  readings  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  goodness,  we  ought  certainly  to  attend  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  each  reading  giving  occasion  for  the  others ; — takitig  into 
account  the  known  ways  in  which  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  in 
other  instances,  by  careless  transcribers  or  critical  revisers ;  and 
we  ought  also  to  attend  to  the  probability  of  each  reading  pre¬ 
vailing  over  the  others  from  causes  independent  of  its  genuineness. 

We  ought,  in  short,  to  consider  the  observed  state  of  the 
evidence  as  a  phenomenon,  of  which  the  genuineness  of  each 
reading  is  a  possible  cause.  We  want  to  determine  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  each  of  these  possible  causes  being  the  true  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  ;  and  for  this  mathematical  science  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  rule :  We  must  estimate,  as  well  as  we  can, 
first,  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  each  cause ;  and  secondly, 
the  probability  that  each  cause,  if  in  existence,  could  produce 
the  phenomenon.  The  product  of  these  two  probabilities  for 
any  cause,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  similar  products,  expresses 
the  probability  of  that  being  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  first  probability,  which  we  may  call 
the  internal  probability  of  the  reading,  depends  on  the  exegetical, 
chronological,  or  other  exigency,  which  Idads  us  to  reject  a 
reading  as  what  could  not  be  genuine ;  or  on  the  consideration 
of  style,  parallelism,  antithesis,  or  subsequent  reference,  which 
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lead  us  to  prefer  one  to  another  of  readings,  which  are  both  or  all 
of  them  admissible.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  internal  pro¬ 
bability  of  one  reading  is  seldom  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  reading  which  competes  with  it ;  and  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  other  factor — the 
external  probability — which  almost  always  determines  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  product.  But  not  so  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  internal  probability  of  one  reading 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  another,  that  a  very  slight  degree 
of  external  probability  will  suffice  to  give  the  latter  reading  a 
decided  preponderance. 

We  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  an  example  taken 
from  each  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We  do  not  at  present 
recollect  an  instance  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  internal  probability  in  favour  of  a  reading, 
which  is  not  also  supported  by  strong  external  evidence,  than  in 
the  case  of  for  in  John  vii.  12.  The  former 

word  is  a  favourite  one  with  St  John,  occurring  above  twenty 
times  in  his  writings ;  while  the  latter  is  in  no  other  place  used 
by  him  as  an  adjective,  his  word  for  ‘  good  ’  being  elsewhere 
always  Again,  the  sentence  was  evidently  intended  to 

contain  an  antithesis,  and  this  is  much  stronger  and  clearer  if  we 
read  uMinis.  ‘  Some  said.  He  is  true ;  others  said.  Nay ;  but 
‘  he  deceiveth  the  people.’  Lastly,  if  we  adopt  this  reading,  the 
18th  verse  will  appear  to  contain  a  reference  to  this  saying  of 
some  of  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that 
the  Evangelist  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  that  reference ;  but 
there  can  be  nothing  of  this  if  be  genuine.  These  con¬ 

siderations,  combined  together,  certainly  produce  a  very  high 
degree  of  internal  probability  in  favour  of  but  we 

suspect  that  very  few  critics  would  consider  it  as  sufficient  to 
place  that  reading  in  competition  with  the  received  one.  There 
is  evidence  for  it — evidence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz  ;  but  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
allow  the  internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  decide  the  question. 
This  may  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  the  internal  proba¬ 
bility  for  ;  but  it  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  more  probable 
that  should  have  been  once  or  twice  erroneously  written  for 

«y«»'of,  than  that,  being  the  genuine  reading,  and  having  nothing 
to  render  it  unpopular,  it  should  have  been  completely  supplanted 
by  a  word  which  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber.** 


•  In  this  instance,  the  consiileration  has  no  place  on  which  in  other 
instances  so  much  depends ; — from  which  of  the  two  readings  would  the 
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The  total  probability  for  obtained  by  multiplying  the 

external  and  the  internal  probabilities,  is  thus  tar  greater  than 
that  for  ;  and  it  would  have  been  so,  beyond  all  com¬ 
parison,  had  been  altogether  unsupported  by  evidence. 

In  this  last  instance,  and,  we  may  say,  generally  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  there  is  an  internal  probability  for  preferring  a 
new  reading  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  the  choice  is 
between  a  good  reading  and  a  better.  The  received  reading  was 
in  this  instance  unexceptionable :  no  "one  would  have  thought  of 
searching  for  another ;  but,  when  another  olfered  itself  to  our 
notice  in  ancient  documents,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  its 
superior  excellence ;  it  commended  itself  to  our  judgments  as 
more  likely  to  be  genuine.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  often 
very  different.  In  numbers  of  instances  the  received  reading  is 
such  as  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  sacred  penman 
could  have  written  ;  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  some  evident  mark 
of  corruption.  In  such  cases,  we  anxiously  search  the  MSS.  and 
ancient  versions,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  some  trace  of  a  different 
reading ;  and  very  frequently  we  are  not  disappointed  :  some  one 
or  more  of  these  documents  contains  a  reading  which  satisfies 
the  exigency  that  we  have  observed  to  exist,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  the  received 
reading.  The  amount  of  external  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
reading  like  this,  is  of  little  importance.  A  single  version  may 
be  conclusive.  Nay,  the  exigency  may  be  so  strong,  that  a 
reading,  which  will  meet  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  may  have 
irresistible  claims  to  be  received  into  the  text  of  a  critical  edition, 
though  sanctioned  by  no  existing  MS.  or  version. 

We  stated  that  we  should  give  an  illustration  of  our  views  from 
the  Old  Testament.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  the  sons  of  Samuel  are 
said  to  be  ‘  the  first-born,  And-the-second,  and  Abiah ;  ’ — we 
merely  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  word  its  English  equivalent. 
This  Hebrew  word  is  quite  as  unlikely  to  be  a  proper  name,  as 
its  translation  into  English  would  be ;  and,  besides,  we  are  else¬ 
where  told  that  the  sons  of  Samuel  were  Joel  and  Abiah.  Can 
we  hesitate  then  to  pronounce  that  the  genuine  reading  in  this 

1)lace  was  ‘  the  first-born  Joel,  and  the  second  Abiah?’  A  care- 
ess  transcriber  allow'ed  the  word  ‘  Joel  ’  to  drop  from  the  text ; 
and  a  stupid  reviser  inserted  between  the  two  remaining  words 
the  conjunction,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wanting.  Neither 


other  most  naturally  arise  ?  Whichever  reading  was  genuine,  the  other 
probably  arose  from  a  misunderstood  abbreviation :  may  have 

anciently  etood^for  both  adjectivea. 
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MS.  nor  version  favours  the  proposed  reading  ;  it  is  a  conjecture^ 
and,  as  such,  would  be  unceremoniously  rejected  by  many.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  required  in  order  to  reconcile  the  passage 
with  the  other  texts  where  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  is  named. 
The  internal  probability  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genuine  read¬ 
ing,  even  when  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which  expresses 
the  probability  that,  being  so,  it  should  be  found  in  neither  MS. 
nor  version,  is  still  vastly  greater  than  the  internal  probability  in 
favour  of  the  received  reading. 

This  last  observation  suggests  a  second  reason  why,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Bishop  Marsh  and  other  eminent  critics,  we  would 
admit  conjecture  in  dealing  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  while  we  would  reject  it  in  respect  to  the  New.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  exigency  for  altering  the  received 
reading,  is  often  far  stronger  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
New.  We  add  that  the  probability  of  the  genuine  reading 
having  disappeared  altogether  both  from  MSS.  and  versions, 
though  small  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  any 
thing  like  so  small  as  it  is  in  the  New.  Now,  in  order  that  a 
conjectural  emendation  should  be  preferable  to  the  received 
reading,  the  exigency  which  it  satisfies  must  be  so  great,  that  its 
internal  probability,  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which 
expresses  the  probability  last  described,  exceeds  the  internal 
probability  of  the  received  reading.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  canon  and  the 
earliest  version  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  years;  while 
the  recension*  or  revision  of  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  every 
known  MS.,  is  still  more  recent,  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  possible  case ;  but  we  deny  its  possibility  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  MSS.  and  versions  of  the  latter  have  probably  no 
common  origin  more  recent  than  the  autographs  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  none  more  recent  than  the  two 
collections,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Evangelion  and  the 
j4postolos,  which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  The  probability  of  a  corruption  having  taken  place  in 
any  particular  instance,  in  passing  from  the  autograph  to  the 
collection,  is  very  slight ;  and  the  probability  is  slighter  still, 
that  a  reading  should  be  absent  from  all  the  copies  with  which 


*  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  revision  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author 
by  a  critical  editor,  and  of  the  form  of  the  text  when  so  revised,  is  per¬ 
haps  not  yet  sufficiently  established  in  our  language  for  general  use. 
It  ha8'_^been  used,  however,  by  many  writers  before  us ;  and  we  cannot 
dispense  with  it  without  very  inconvenient  circumlocution. 
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we  are  acquainted,  if  it  were  found  in  their  common  origin.  We 
think  that  the  very  small  probability  of  this  being  the  case, 
cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  counterpoised  by  the  internal  proba¬ 
bility  in  favour  of  a  conjectural  emendation ;  but  in.  the  Old 
Testament  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  otherwise.  The  external  pro¬ 
bability  to  be  overcome  is  less,  while  the  internal  probability  . 
arising  from  the  exigency  is  often  much  greater.  Let  it  be 
observed  too,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
only  such  emendations  as  are  unsupported  by  any  evidence  that 
we  consider  inadmissible.  The  authority  of  a  single  ancient 
version,  or  the  distinct  testimony  of  a  single  Father,  proving  that 
the  reading  once  existed  in  Greek  MSS.,  though  it  is  not  known 
to  exist  in  any  that  we  now  possess,  may  reduce  the  external 
probability  against  the  emendation  so  much,  as  to  allow  the 
internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  prevail ;  more  especially,  if 
the  reading  which  has  disappeared  should  have  been  an  unpo¬ 
pular  one,  and  if  the  derivation  from  it  of  that  which  is  found  in 
our  present  copies  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  probable  manner. 

The  objection  which  has  been  frequently  urged  against  the 
use  of  conjecture  in  the  criticism  of  any  part  of  Scripture, 
grounded  on  the  care  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  would  take  of  its  text,  appears  to  us  to  have  no 
solidity.  We  tread  on  dangerous  ground,  when  we  attempt  to 
prescribe  what  Divine  Providence  ought  to  do.  No  doubt,  the 
Almighty,  by  a  continued  succession  of  miracles,  might  have 
transmitted  his  word,  pure  from  the  slightest  corruption,  to  each 
individual  of  our  race,  in  his  own  tongue.  No  one,  however, 
will  pretend  that  He  has  done  this,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  and  at 
what  point  short  of  it  He  has  stopped,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  any  one  to  decide.  If  it  be  alleged,  that,  by  preserving  to 
us  ancient  MSS.,  verMons,  and  quotations.  He  has  given  sudicient 
means  of  restoring  the  genuine  text,  to  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them,  and  that,  therefore,  conjecture  must  be  unnecessary ; 
the  reply  is  obvious.  The  critical  sagacity  which  leads  to  a 
conjectural  emendation,  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  a  MS.  or 
a  version.  Besides,  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that  the 
means  of  restoring  the  genuine  text,  which  have  just  been  enu¬ 
merated,  are  sudicient.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
deny  that  they  are  so. 

Among  the  kinds  of  exigency  which  give  rise  to  an  internal 
probability  in  favour  of  a  reading,  we  have  designedly  omitted 
to  mention  theological  and  grammatical  exigencies.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  former  of  these  should  not  be  acknowledged  in 
criticism.  The  object  of  criticising  the  sacred  text  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  it  was  originally  written,  with  a  view  to  take  that  aa 
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the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd 
to  reverse  this  process,  and  to  set  out  with  assuming  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  necessity  for  moulding  the  text  to  a  conformity  with 
our  preconceived  notions.  The  only  use  that  we  can  legitimate¬ 
ly  make  of  theology  in  criticism,  is  of  an  historical  nature. 
'I'he  views  that  we  know  to  have  prevailed  at  the  times  and 
places  at  which  MSS.  or  versions  were  made,  may  account  for 
a  preference  having  been  given  to  that  reading  of  a  disputed 
passage  which  would  be  most  popular  with  those  who  held  such 
views.  This  consideration  may  have  great  weight,  when  we 
come  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  observed  state  of  the 
evidence  having  resulted  from  the  genuineness  of  the  different 
readings.  For  example,  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  read  ’Uf»v  at  the  end  ot  the  verse.  We 
have  no  right  to  say  that  the  internal  probability  of  either  of 
these  readings  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other ;  the  question 
must  be  decided  by  external  probability  alone.  The  disputed 
word  occurs  in  our  five  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  in  some  few  mo¬ 
dern  ones ;  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  in  the  quotations  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon ; — it  is  wanting  in  the  great  majority  of  the  MSS. 
written  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  after  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  a  subject  of  controversy  betweep 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  later  MSS.  were  written  by  members  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  and  that  the  omission  of  the  word  in  question 
would  be  considered  by  them  as  favouring  their  peculiar  opin¬ 
ions.  This  divided  state  of  the  evidence  being  considered  as  a 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  we  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  word  is  a  far 
more  probable  cause  of  it  than  its  spuriousness.  If  it  be  not 
genuine,  no  motive  can  be  a'signed  for  its  being  fraudulently 
inserted  ;  and  its  being  introduced  accidentally  into  so  large  a 
number  of  independent  ancient  documents,  is  improbable  in  the 
highest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  genuine,  its  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  later  Greek  MSS.  is  easily  accounted  for  by  what  we 
know  of  the  theological  views  of  the  writers.  If  they  would  not 
strike  it  out  of  the  text,  they  would,  at  any  rate,  have  little 
scruple  in  preftrring  the  reading  of  a  MS.  in  which  it  had  acci¬ 
dentally  been  omitted.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  prob'ible  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  phenomenon,  using  the  word  in  its  popular 
sense.  The  ways  of  accounting  for  it  may  all  be,  considered  in 
themselves,  highly  improbable.  Still,  as  the  phenomenon  has 
taken  place,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  ways  of  ac- 
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counting  for  it,  one  of  them  must  be  the  true  way ;  and  which  way 
that  is,  must  be  decided  by  estimating  their  relative  probabilities. 
If  it  could  be  shown,  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  word 
’Itirtv,  if  genuine,  could  not  be  absent  from  so  many  late  MSS., 
we  should  still  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  genuine;  because  it 
is  many  thousands  to  one,  that,  if  it  were  spurious,  it  could  not 
be  found  in  so  many  ancient  documents. 

With  respect  to  grammatical  exigencies,  a  little  explanation 
is  necessary.  We  have  already  admitted  that  the  usus  loquendi 
of  an  author,  or  the  style  of  a  particular  book,  may  produce  an 
internal  probability  in  favour  of  one  reading  as  compared  with 
another;  and,  if  the  author  be  in  the  habit  of  using  strictly 
grammatical  language,  a  deviation  from  it  will  certainly  render  a 
reading  suspicious.  But  the  reverse  of  this  may  as  readily  occur. 
When  there  are  two  readings  expressing  the  same  sense ;  one 
of  which  involves  a  solecism,  while  the  other  does  not ;  there 
may  be  cases,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  even  the  internal 
probability  may  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  in  all  cases, 
when  we  come  to  weigh  the  external  probability,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  greater  likelihood  that  a  critical  reviser 
would  substitute  a  grammatical  for  an  ungrammatical  expression  ; 
than  that  the  latter  should,  either  by  accident  or  design,  take  the 
place  of  the  former. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular,  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made,  we  think  most  improperly,  to  grammatical  exigencies. 
The  text  of  this  very  ancient  part  of  the  Bible,  has  been  tried  by 
those  rules  of  grammar  which  prevailed  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  the  language  was  settled ;  and,  where  these  rules  have  been 
violated,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  hasty  critics  to  be  unques¬ 
tionably  corrupted ;  more  especially  if  the  Samaritan  MSS.  are 
in  those  places  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar.  A 
sounder  judgment  would,  we  think,  draw  a  diflerent  inference; — 
that  the  Hebrew  text  in  these  places  preserves  ancient  forms, 
which  were  disused  when  the  language  attained  to  maturity; 
while  the  Samaritan  has  been  corrected  at  a  late  age  by'^  one  who 
saw  nothing  in  these  ancient  forms  but  blemishes,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  whether  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Samaritan  text  be  right  in  such  cases  as  these.  The  sense 
is  the  same ;  and  the  Hebrew,  though  written  in  the  ancient 
form,  is  read  in  the  modern,  lor  example,  is  written  for 

the  feminine  gender ;  but  it  is  pointed,  and  must  be  read,  as  if  it 
were  which  is  what  we  find  written  in  the  Samaritan  MSS. 
We  grant,  that,  so  far  as  respects  these  particular  words,  it  is 
unimportant  which  reading  we  adopt;  but  our  decision  as  to 
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them  materially  affects  the  credit  to  which  the  Samaritan  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  Pentateuch  is  entitled.  Its  correctness,  in  point  of 
grammar,  and,  we  may  add,  in  point  of  orthography,  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  respects  the  quiescent  letters,)  has  led  some  critics  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  exhibiting  the  ancient  text,  as  well  as  the  ancient  cha¬ 
racters,  of  the  Hebrews,  in  a  state  of  tbe  greatest  purity.  We 
can  scarcely  think  that  any  one  will  persist  in  this  opinion,  who 
has  read  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Gesenius.  It  has  been 
shown  by  this  eminent  critic,  that  the  Samaritan  text  every  where 
exhibits  traces  of  the  reviser’s  pen.  Its  characteristic  readings 
have  not  been  derived  from  an  ancient  source ;  but  have  origi¬ 
nated,  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
text,  and  to  remove  its  supposed  blemishes.  Its  unsupported 
authority  in  favour  of  any  reading  can  be  worth  little ;  though, 
when  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ma¬ 
terially  confirming  the  testimony  of  that  version.  That  two  inde¬ 
pendent  documents  should  coincide  in  an  erroneous  reading  is 
improbable  ;  but,  if  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  were  genuine, 
the  old  Samaritan  text  must  have  agreed  with  it ;  and  it  may 
have  passed  through  the  revision,  without  being  altered  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  exigency  which  remain,  the  strongest 
is  certaiidy  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  parallel  passages  are  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  those  which  we  meet  in  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  Evangelists.  Slight  discrepancies  among 
the  latter  are  to  be  expected,  and  show  the  independence  of  the 
writers ;  while  minute  coincidences  are  to  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  if  they  occur  in  only  some  copies,  while  others  ex¬ 
hibit  a  different  reading,  it  is  in  general  most  probable  that  the 
latter  is  what  the  Evangelist  wrote,  and  the  former  the  emenda¬ 
tion  of  some  misjudging  critic.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
when  the  books,  in  which  the  parallel  passages  occur,  make  no 
pretension  to  having  been  written  in  the  same  age;  when  the 
later  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  copy,  and  when  he  evidently 
did  copy  from  the  earlier.  In  such  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  tw'o  documents  in 
respect  to  the  facts  recorded,  and  a  correspondence  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  respect  to  the  expressions  employed  in  recording  them. 
The  writer  ot‘  Chronicles,’  for  instance,  has  evidently  copied  long 
passages  from  the  earlier  historical  books.  In  doing  so,  he  no 
doubt  occasionally  omitted  an  incidental  proposition,  without 
which  the  sense  would  be  perfect ;  or  he  inserted  an  explanatory 
gloss ;  he  substituted  a  more  modern  word  for  one  that  had  be¬ 
come  antiquated  ;  or  a  plainer  for  a  more  obscure  expression. 
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But  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  alteretl  the  sense  ot’  a  passas:e  ; 
that  he  relatetl  an  action  in  a  manner  substantially  different ;  that 
be  attributeil  it  to  a  different  person,  or  represetited  it  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  different  place.  It’,  on  com[.>arinir  the  two  passages,  we 
perceive  such  a  difference  as  this,  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  ot’  them  has  been  corrupted  by  a  transcriber; 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  two  will  frequently  enable  us 
to  point  out  precisely  what  the  corruption  has  been. 

The  examples  ot  this  mode  of  pfoceedinjr,  which  Kennicott 
^ve  in  his  hrst  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text,  mi^hr,  we  should  think,  have  satisfied  any  one  as  to  its 
utility  in  removins;,  as  well  as  in  detecting,  corruptions.  It  is 
now,  however,  the  fashion  to  disreijard  the  valuable  dissertations 
of  Kennicott ;  as  if  the  statements  which  they  contain  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  result  of  his  subsequent  collaticn  of  MSS.  'llie 
truth  is  that  this  collation  only  proved  that  the  emendations  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  could  be  made  by  the  help  of  MSS., 
were  few  and  unimportant.  It  could  not  disprove,  what  had 
been  previously  establishetl,  that  the  Hebrew  text  neetled  emen¬ 
dations;  and  that  they  mi^ht  often  he  obtained  from  other 
sources— from  the  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
parallel  passaijes.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  Hebrew  MSS. 
which  deserve  to  be  called  am-tent ;  we  have  none  which  can  com¬ 
pete  in  point  of  antiquity  with  our  older  Greek  MSS.,  either  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Septuaijint  version  of  the  old. 
Ami,  still  more  unfortunate! v,  those  Hebrew  MSS.  which  are  in 
our  possession,  have  all  been  derived  from  a  text  that  was  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  standard  by  Rabbinical  authority  ; — it  is  not  easy  to  say 
at  what  precise  period,  but  certainly  after  the  preaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Df  course,  any  criticism  founded  on  MSS.  can  only 
restore  this  standanl  text,  in  the  comparatively  few  instances  in 
which  our  present  editions  have  deviated  from  it.  It  can  be  of 
no  avail  with  respect  to  those  numerous  corruptions  which  ori- 
ginateil  prior  to,  or  at  the  time  ofi  the  recension  from  which  this 
standard  text  derived  its  authority. 

In  order  to  purify  the  text  from  this  last  class  of  corruptions, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  versions.  We  must  not 
expect  that  these  will  in  every  c*ase  be  available  for  our  purpose ; 
but  we  ought  certainly  to  make  all  the  use  of  them  in  our  power, 
before,  as  a  last  resource,  we  apply  for  the  aid  of  conjecture.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  might  at  first  be  considered,  to 
use  the  ancient  versions  aright  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text. 
'I'be  verdoHs  themselves  need  criticism.  As  they  appear  in  our 
Polyglots,  they  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when 
they  left  the  hands  of  the  original  translators.  Not  one  among 
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them  all  has  escaped  corruption  in  the  shape  of  correction.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase's,  the  Septua^int,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin, 
have  all  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  or  rather  at  many  differ¬ 
ent  times,  more  or  less  altered,  iu  order  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
Hebrew  text;  which  was  universally  rejfarded,  from  the  sixth 
century  or  thereabouts  till  a  very  rectuU  period,  as  an  invariable 
standard.  Many  editors,  too,  of  these  versions,  adopted  the 
false  principle,  that  the  more  nearly  a  version  approached  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  the  more  excellent  it  must  be;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  they  had  a  choice  of  MSS.,  they  followed  those 
which  deviated  least  from  this  standard,  even  when  they  were 
modern,  and  otherwise  of  little  authority.  Hence,  the  need  of 
critical  eiiitions  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  consequent 
importance  of  secondary  versions  in  lliblicul  criticism.  It  has 
often  lieeu  rashly  said,  that  no  version  could  be  of  any  value 
in  ciiticism,  which  was  not  made  immediately  from  the  original. 
A  little  retiection  will,  however,  show  the  unsoundness  of  this 
remark.  A  primary  version  may  be  much  more  recent  than  a 
secondary  one  ;  it  may  be  so  recent,  as  to  have  no  tjreater  criti¬ 
cal  Value  than  an  onlinary  MS.;  while  the  secondary  one  may 
preserve  oii^iual  readmes  of  the  primary  version  from  which  it 
was  derived,  which  have  since  been  rejected.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  immediate 
version,  made  in  the  be^inninsf  of  the  tenth  century,  is,  in  a  cri¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  of  no  value  whatever.  We  have  other  means 
of  knowinjf  w  hat  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  was  at  the  time  when 
it  was  translated  into  .\rabic ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those  emen¬ 
dations,  as  an  authority  for  which  it  has  been  quoted,  will  not 
restore  the  text  as  it  stocnl  in  that  age.  If  they  restore  the  text 
as  it  was  originally  written,  which,  however,  we  are  far  from  ad¬ 
mitting,  it  can  only  be  bec*ause  the  translator  hud  some  sagacity 
in  conjecturing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  version  of 
Chronicles,  which  is  a  mediate  version,  taken  from  the  Peshiio 
Syriac,  is  a  very  valuable  document.  It  preserves  readings 
which  were  iu  the  Peshito  at  the  time  when  it  was  translated  from 
it,  and  in  the  Hebrew  at  the  time  when  the  Peshito  was  trans¬ 
lated  ;  but  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  either  in  the  Hebrew 
text  or  in  the  intermediate  version. 

Of  all  the  primary  versions  the  Septuagint  is  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  state — thanks  to  the  critical  labours  of  Holmes ;  but  there 
is  still  much  wanting  before  we  can  obtain  such  an  edition  of  it 
as  we  desire.  We  want  an  edition  which  shall  exhibit  with  accu¬ 
racy  the  text  of  the  old  Greek  translators  ;  which  shall  point  out 
the  words  and  sentences  that  Origen  marked  with  an  obelus,  as 
being  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  of  bis  day  ;  or  with  a  lemniscus, 
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as  being  there  read  in  a  ditTerent  manner ;  and  which  shall  also 
contain  in  a  different  character,  or  between  brackets,  the  addi¬ 
tions  which  Origen  introduced  with  an  asterisk  from  Theodotion 
or  Symmachus.  Such  an  edition  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  from 
Greek  manuscripts  alone.  The  aid  of  the  secondary  versions  is 
necessary ;  and  this  has  already  furnished  us  with  what  we  want 
for  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  do  so  for  more.  The  versions  on  which  most  depen¬ 
dence  is  to  be  placed,  are  the  two  Egyptian,  which  were  made 
before  the  revision  of  Origen,  and  which  are  consequently  free 
from  his  interpolations ;  and  the  Syriac  of  Paul  of  Telia,  which 
was  made  from  an  exact  transcript  of  Origen’s  text,  and  contains 
his  critical  marks,  and,  in  many  places,  the  variations  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  In  this  country  the  Egyptian 
versions  have  attracted  most  attention.  Mr  Tattam,  who  has 
already  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  criticism 
by  his  publication  of  their  fragments,  has  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  whither  he  went  in  search  of  manuscripts  which  might 
contain  the  deficient  portions.  VVe  have  been  favoured  with  the 
perusal  of  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  which  he  has  procured,  both 
Egyptian  and  Syriac  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these, 
we  consider  him  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  portions 
of  the  Coptic  scriptures,  which  have  been  recovered  by  him,  will  of 
course  be  published  ;  the  publication  commencing,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  with  the  book  of  Job.  The  Ethiopic  version  was  brought 
into  notice  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  agents  of  a  missionary 
society.  For  their  purposes,  however,  it  was  useless,  the  lan¬ 
guage  being  no  longer  spoken ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  of  so 
early  a  date  as  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  On  the  continent,  the  Syriac  manuscripts;  which  contain 
the  Hexaplarian  version,  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value; 
and,  we  think,  with  good  reason.  Masius,  so  long  ago  as  1574, 
gave  an  account  of  the  book  of  Joshua  as  it  stood  in  one  of 
them  ;  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  is  so  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Others  have 
followed  his  steps,  and  with  better  judgment.  'I'he  books  edited 
by  Middledorpf  are  peculiarly  valuable.  He  has  completed  the 
publication  of  all  the  portions  of  this  version,  which  are  contained 
in  MSS.,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  him.  Two  other 
MSS.  have,  however,  been  just  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr 
Tattam,  containing  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Joshua.  We  trust 
that  they  will  be  edited  without  delay  ;  and  that  the  publication 
will  be  as  creditable  to  this  country,  as  those  of  Middledorpf 
have  been  to  bis. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  Syriac  manuscripts,  there 
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is  little  difference  between  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  stood  in  Origen’s 
copy,  and  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  critical  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  marks  of  Origen  appear  to  have 
been  placed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  critic  of  the  present 
day,  who  should  compare  this  Hebrew  text  with  the  old  Greek 
version,  would  place  similar  marks.* 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  more  ancient  than  the  age 
of  Origen.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  Masoretic  recension,  which 
was  much  later,  and  possessed  much  less  authority ;  but  of  that, 
which  was  the  common  parent  of  all  our  existing  MSS.,  masore¬ 
tic  and  antimasoretic.  The  probability  is,  that  this  recension 
took  place  in  the  second  century ;  and  that  one  at  least,  and 
perhaps  all,  of  the  Jewish  Greek  versions  which  were  then  made, 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  was  then  settled  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  general  opinion  among 
the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  great 
changes  were  then  made  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  these 
changes  were  made  out  of  enmity  to  them.  The  Christians 
charged  them  in  particular  with  curtailing  the  patriarchal  chro¬ 
nology,  and  with  altering  or  omitting  certain  texts  that  had  been 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  has  varied  in  respect  to  such  charges. 
Christians  now  argue  as  Jews  argued  formerly ;  and  the  most 
of  them  would  consider  it  impious  to  assert  what  at  one  time  no 
uncircumcised  person  would  think  of  denying. 

In  our  opinion,  the  truth  lies  between  the  erroneous  extremes 
which  have  successively  found  favour  with  the  multitude.  VVe 
do  not  hold  with  the  orthodox  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
that,  where  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ,  the  latter  was 
always  right ;  nor  with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
that  it  was  always  wrong.  We  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  think 
it  a  sufficient  reason  for  implicitly  following  the  Septuagint,  that 
it  was  always  in  the  keeping  of  the  actual  Church  of  God  ; — of 
the  Jews  while  they  maintained  that  character,  and  of  the  Chris- 


•  The  only  very  striking  instance  of  the  contrary  that  occurs  to  us, 
is  the  alleged  fact  of  Origen  having  obelized  the  36th  and  37th  verses 
of  Josh,  xxi.; — verses  which,  though  rejected  by  the  Masora,  were  found 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  in  163  MSS.  out  of  237  that  they  examined, 
and  which  are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  genuine.  It  is,  however,  not 
clear  to  us,  that  Origen  did  obelize  these  verses.  Masius  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  say  that  he  found  them  obelized  in  the  Syriac  MS.;  but  that 
“  they  ought  to  be  obelized,  as  they  w’ere  not  in  the  Hebrew.”  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  intended  this  assertion  to  be  tantamount  to  the  other ; 
and  the  MS.  unfortunately  cannot  be  consulted. 
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tians  after  they  succeeded  to  their  place ;  and  that  God’s  actual 
church  must  not  be  suspected  of  falsifying  his  word,  whatever 
blaspheming  Scribes  and  Pharisees  may  have  done.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  see  the  absurdity  which  Origen  imagined  that 
he  saw,  in  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  would 
bring  forward  testimonies  from  the  Old  Testament,  if  they  knew 
that  these  testimonies  would  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews.  The 
same  foreknowledge  which  would  make  them  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  would  inform  them  also  that  the  corrupters  would  not 
have  exclusive  access  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  falsify  it.  To  the  oppo¬ 
site  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  Septuagint  our  only  objec¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  is  pushed  too  far.  We  admit  it  to  have  weight ; 
especially  when  connected  with  the  well-established  fact,  that, 
previous  to  the  second  century,  the  Septuagint  version  was  highly 
approved  by  the  Jews  :  it  was  only  then  that  they  discovered  its 
grievous  errors,  that  they  began  to  keep  a  yearly  fast  for  its  being 
made,  and  that  they  set  up  other  Greek  translations  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  a  belief  in  the  general  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  admissions  that  it  may  have  ori¬ 
ginally  contained  many  errors,  arising  from  false  readings  as  well 
as  from  misinterpretation  ;  and  that  even  the  very  correct  copy 
which  Origen  used  may  have  been  in  some  places  accidentally 
depraved. 

We  would,  then,  in  every  instance  where  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  copy  used  by  the  Greek  translators  appears  to  have  diflFered 
from  that  of  Origen’s  copy,  endeavour  to  estimate  the  internal 
probability  of  the  two  readings,  and  the  probability  of  each  of 
them  having  given  occasion  for  the  other ;  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  this  case  expressing  the  external  probability.  By 
combining  these  two  probabilities  in  the  manner  already  described, 
we  shall  obtain  the  probability  of  each  reading  being  genuine. 
A  fair  application  of  this  method  would,  we  think,  decide  the 
majority  of  the  more  important  questions  respecting  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  balance  of  probability  will  sometimes  be 
in  favour  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  We  will  mention 
a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  one  copy  contains  more  than  the 
other ;  in  which,  consequently,  either  interpolation  or  mutilation 
must  have  taken  place.  The  Septuagint  contains  matter  which 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  in  Origen’s  time  any  more  than  in  ours — in 
Josh.  xix.  48  ;  xxi.  40  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13,  14;  2  Ki.xxiii.  16.  In  the 
two  latter  of  these  passages  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  additional  matter  to  be  genuine.  Its  omission,  it  so,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  homoioteleuton  ;  while  its  insertion,  if 
spurious,  is  inexplicable.  Each  passage,  it  is  true,  is  incomplete 
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without  it ;  but  the  defect  is  not  so  obvious  as  to  tempt  a  critic 
to  try  his  hand  at  amending  the  text ;  and  it  would  require  the 
very  highest  degree  of  critical  skill  to  produce  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  either  of  these.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  two  former 
passages,  the  additional  matter  is  evidently  spurious.  Its  omis¬ 
sion,  if  genuine,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for ;  while  the  translator 
or  a  copyist  may  have  supplied  it  from  the  subsequent  history. 

It  would  be  particularly  likely  that  the  translator  would  do  this, 
if  he  had  no  intention  of  translating  the  other  historical  books ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  these  books 
were  not  translated  by  the  same  individual  as  Joshua.  In  other 
passages,  the  Hebrew  contains  matter  which  the  Septuagint 
wants;  genuine  matter  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  where  a  paragraph  has  been  omitted  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  ;  and  spurious  matter  in  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of 
2  Sam.,  where  the  original  narrative,  as  it  appears  in  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  has  been  interpolated  and  altered  from  some  apocryphal 
history  of  David. 

In  what  _we  have  said  respecting  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  derived  no  assistance  from  the  volume 
before  us ;  the  views  of  its  author  being  wholly  at  variance 
with  ours,  in  respect  to  all  the  topics  on  which  we  have  touch¬ 
ed.  Neither  can  we  acquiesce  in  what  he  says  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  though  his  lecture  concerning  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  laboured  and  original  part  of  his  work.  He  has  made,  in¬ 
deed,  some  observations  respecting  the  changes  that  time  produced 
in  the  language,  which  we  consider  well-founded  ;  and  which  are 
valuable,  as  bearing  against  the  notion  of  the  German  critics, 
that  the  Book  of  the  Law  which  Hilkiah  alleged  that  he  found  in 
the  Temple — that  is  to  say,  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it — 
was  in  great  part  the  composition  of  his  son  Jeremiah.  Dr  Da¬ 
vidson  is,  however,  not  satisfied  with  vindicating  the  genuineness 
of  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moses,  to  Solomon,  and  to  Isaiah,  from 
the  cavils  of  modern  critics.  He  contends  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  ancient 
of  languages.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  opinion. 
There  is,  however,  something  very  strange  in  its  being  still  en¬ 
tertained  by  any  one  who  has  considered  the  subject.  Now  that 
philology  has  become  a  science,  and  comparative  grammar  has 
been  extensively  studied,  we  should  almost  as  soon  have  ex¬ 
acted  to  find  an  astronomer  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe. 

We  much  prefer  what  is  said  of  the  language  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  lecture  on  the  former  explains  and  de¬ 
scribes,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  its  three  constituent  parts; — 
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the  common  or  Hellenic  language,  the  Jewish  element,  and  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  element.  These  elements  could  only  have  been  blended 
together  in  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  Christian  writers  of  Hebrew  origin ;  and  these  writers 
could  only  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  reputed  authors ;  as  it  was 
ordered  by  Providence  that,* immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  a  complete  estrangement  took  place  between  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  the  Gentile  Churches ;  so  that  a  forgery  of  a  later  age, 
if  made  by  those  who  were  alone  competent  to  make  it,  could 
never  have  gained  currency  among  the  great  body  of  Christians. 
This  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  slightly  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture ;  but 
its  full  weight  is  not  given  to  it,  as  it  is  in  Mr  Norton’s  Evidences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  An  apprehension  was  possibly 
entertained,  that,  if  the  style  of  these  writings  in  general  were 
recognised  as  legitimate  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  the  style 
of  some  particular  portions  of  them  could  not  fairly  be  objected 
to  as  evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  Dr  Davidson  to  refute  the  arguments  of  this  nature, 
adduced  by  Credner,  against  the  genuineness  of  (he  history  of 
the  Adulteress ;  and  by  him  and  Mr  Norton  against  that  of  the 
last  twelve  verses  in  our  copies  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel.  After  all, 
however,  the  latter  of  these  two  paragraphs  remains,  and  will 
remain,  of  very  doubtful  authority ;  and  probably  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  former,  although  we  think,  that  if  the  original 
text  of  the  passage  were  ascertained  by  a  judicious  application 
of  the  lower  criticism,  the  passage  itself  would  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  fair  exercise  of  the  higher.  Neither  Gricsbach,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  Scholz,  who  has  in  this  instance  servilely  followed 
him,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  genuine  text.  The  former 
(reserving  the  consideration  of  the  passage  for  bis  critical  com¬ 
mentary,  which  he  did  not  live  to  carry  so  far)  contented  himself 
with  giving,  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  first,  the  re¬ 
ceived  text;  secondly,  that  of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  which  is  in 
this  place  evidently  a  re-translation  from  a  Latin  version,  and  is 
consequently  of  no  authority  whatever  as  respects  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  the  passage  ;  and  thirdly,  a  confused  medley  of  the  read¬ 
ings  of  all  other  MSS.,  put  together  without  any  exercise  of 
critical  judgment.  The  first  and  third  of  these  contain  between 
them  the  original  text ;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  it  even  approximately. 

We  should  have  liked  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  con¬ 
troversy  respecting  the  Greek  article;  as  Bishop  Middleton’s 
theory  respecting  it  has  been  zealously  defended  by  Dr  Davidson 
against  the  objections  of  Professor  Stuart;  but  we  think  the 
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classification  of  Greek  MSS.  a  more  generally  interesting  topic, 
and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  both. 

On  this  subject  the  information  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us,  is  far  more  copious  and  satisfactory  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  English  work.  The  original  system  of  Griesbach,  the 
modification  of  it  proposed  by  Hug,  which  has  in  fact  superseded 
it,  the  rival  system  of  Scholz  and  Rink,  and  that  of  Professor 
Lee,  who  rejects  all  classification,  are  severally  described ;  and 
the  author  concludes  with  a  modest  statement  of  his  own  opinion, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  classification  of  Scholz ; — or,  we  should 
rather  say,  in  decided  opposition  to  those  of  Griesbach  and  Hug ; 
— for  he  seems  to  think  that  the  views  of  Professor  Lee  may 
ultimately  prevail,  though  as  yet  he  is  not  prepared  to  embrace 
them. 

We  will  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  respecting  both  the  classification  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  critical  use  to  be  made  of  this  classifi¬ 
cation  ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  though  certainly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  other,  and  often  confounded  with  it.  The  original 
system  of  Griesbach  may  be  considered  as  exploded.  The  con¬ 
troversy  now  lies  between  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system 
of  Scholz  and  those  of  Hug’s  modification  of  Griesbach’s  system, 
for  such  the  latter  justly  considered  it  to  be.  In  his  last  pub¬ 
lished  work,  the  Second  Part  of  his  Critical  Commentary,  he 
notices  the  points  in  which  Hug’s  system  and  his  own  agree ; 
and  though  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  admit  that  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  in  error  as  to  those  in  which  they  differ,  he  certainly  goes 
very  far  in  acceding  to  Hug’s  views  ;  quite  as  far,  we  think,  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  require  from  the  aged  critic  an  aban¬ 
donment,  in  express  terms,  of  a  theory  which  he  had  cherished 
during  his  whole  life. 

Hug’s  system  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
evading  the  objections  that  had  been  most  successfully  urged 
against  that  of  Griesbach,  retaining  those  parts  of  the  latter 
which  had  escaped  animadversion.  It  was  objected  against 
Griesbach  by  Matthsei,  and  in  our  own  country  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Laurence,  that  his  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
recensions  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  MSS.  said  to  belong  to  these  two  recensions 
was  arbitrarily  drawn  ;  and  that  the  quotations  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  fathers,  Clement  and  Origen,  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  Western  fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  ;  or  rather, 
that  they  agreed  with  these  latter  much  better  than  they  did  with 
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those  of  the  later  Alexandrine  fathers,  Athanasius  and  Cyril. 
This  last  fact  was  established  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  on  a 
comparison  of  226  quotations  of  Origcn;  118  of  which  he  found 
to  be  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  90  by  both  Western 
and  Alexandrine,  and  only  18  by  Alexandrine  alone  ;  and  it  bore 
hard  on  the  theory  of  Griesbach,  who  had,  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  represented  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  Origen  and  Clement  as  exhibiting  a  text  ‘  differing  in 
‘  its  whole  habit  and  its  entire  colouring’  from  that  found  in  the 
quotations  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.*  The  absurd  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  was  manifest  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  it  was 
shown  by  Archbishop  Laurence  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  fact, 
which  could  be  but  ill  explained  on  Griesbach’s  hypothesis,  that 
the  version  of  the  New'  Testament  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt  exhibited  the  Occidental,  in  place  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  Hug  constructed  his  amended  system  of  recensions, 
in  which  he  substituted,  for  the  Occidental  recen^jion  of  Gries¬ 
bach,  a  or  unrevised  text,  which  he  supposed  to 

have  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  before  the  existence 
of  any  recension.  This  name  is,  he  says,  borrowed  from  that 

fiven  by  the  critics  of  Alexandria  to  the  corrupted  copies  of 
lomer’s  Poems  that  were  circulated  among  the  rhapsodists,  as 
distinguished  from  the  revised  text  of  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus, 
and  others.  According  to  him,  the  New  Testament  scriptures 
had,  in  the  third  century,  been  reduced  to  a  condition  similar  to 
that  in  which  Homer’s  Poems  are  said  to  have  been.  Interpo¬ 
lations  from  various  sources  were  freely  introduced  into  the  text; 
genuine  passages  which  were  disliked  were  erased  from  it ;  there 
was  no  settled  standard ;  careless  transcribers  and  presumptuous 
correctors  made  each  new  copy  a  new  recension. 

Such  was  the  text  which  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  had 
in  use,  and  from  which  the  Sahidic  and  the  earliest  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions  were  made.  It  was  not  the  same  every  where; 
and  hence  arises  the  disagreement  between  the  readings  of  these 
fathers,  of  these  versions,  and  of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  this  class 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  Jerome  said  of  the  Septuagint 
that  was  in  use  during  the  same  period,  it  was  corrupted  ^  pro 
‘  locis  et  temporibus,  et pro  volunlate  scriptorum  ;  ’  t  but  it  is  clear 
that  Alexandria  was  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  license  was 
assumed  by  transcribers. 


*  8.  p.  Ixviii.  (London  edition.) 
f  £p.  cvi.  sd  Suniam  et  Fretellam. 
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To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  supposed  by  Hug,  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century,  three  eminent  men  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
store  the  genuine  text  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  Origen  at  Cmsa- 
rea,  Hesychius  at  Alexandria,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch.  He  sup¬ 
poses,  also,  that  the  recensions  of  these  three  individuals  super¬ 
seded  in  great  measure  the  '(»?««{  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  That  of  Hesychius  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  Griesbach.  That  of  Lucian 
extended  northwards,  and  corresponds  with  his  Byzantine  recen¬ 
sion,  while  that  of  Origen  was  confined  to  Palestine  ;  and  a  few 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  referred  to  it,  which,  though  differing 
in  some  respects  from  the  Byzantine  ones,  had  been  classed  with 
them  by  Griesbach,  who  knew  not  how  else  to  dispose  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  part  of  Hug’s  theory  is  an  excres¬ 
cence  which  might  be  removed  from  it  without  any  injury.  There 
is  no  direct  historical  testimony  that  Origen  meddled  as  a  critic 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  taking  this  into  con¬ 
sideration,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  labours,  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  ‘  the  copies  of  Origen, to 
which  Jerome  appealed  as  authorities,  were  copies  which  he  se¬ 
lected  and  possessed,  rather  than  copies  which  he  revised.  In 
other  respects,  we  consider  this  a  decided  improvement  on  Gries- 
bach’s  system  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Eichhorn,  who,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Griesbach,  should  in  the  fourth  have  gone  over  to  Hug — 
pronouncing  the  existence  of  two  very  early  recensions,  an  Alex¬ 
andrine  and  a  Western,  to  be  a  dream  unsupported  bjr  history.* 

The  statements  made  by  Hug  respecting  the  are 

adopted  in  great  measure  by  Scholz.  Indeed,  they  are  in  such 
complete  accordance  with  those  made  by  Origen,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Matthew  xix.  19,  where  he  bears  testimony  to  what  fell 
under  bis  own  observation,  that  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
denied  altogether.  But  Scholz  contends  that  it  was  only  in 
Alexandria  that  transcribers  assumed  this  unbridled  license ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  Asia  Minor  nor  Greece.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  no  recension  of  the  text  took  place  in  these 
countries,  because  none  was  required  ;  it  had  never  suffered  such 
corruption  as  had  befallen  it  in  Egypt.  Scholz  farther  denies 
that  any  Alexandrine  recension  existed ;  that  is,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  (and  if  this  be  his  meaning  we  fully  agree  with  him,) 
he  mmntaios  that  any  revision  which  Hesychius  may  have  made, 
possessed  no  such  authority  as  to  cause  it  to  supersede  the  unre- 
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vised  text ;  nor  was  it  executed  by  him  in  a  manner  materially 
different  from  that  of  other  correctors.  Like  them,  he  exercised 
his  own  judgment  or  his  own  caprice,  in  rejecting  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  spurious,  in  supplying  what  he  conceived  to  be  de¬ 
ficient,  and  in  correcting  what  he  conceived  to  be  erroneous  or 
barbarous.  His  recension  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  It  may  have  met  with  greater  ac¬ 

ceptance  than  any  other  single  variety  of  it ;  but  the  copies  which 
conformed  to  it  were  probably  a  very  small  part  of  the  copies 
transcribed  after  it  was  made. 

That  the  recension  of  Hesychius  did  not  supersede  the 
icitnf,  even  in  Alexandria,  is  .at  once  apparent  from  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact.  The  stichometrical  division  of  the  text  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  by  Euthalius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  course  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Hesychius ;  yet,  the 
principal  MSS.  of  the  ««<>«  'Uhrit  which  are  known  to  us,  the 
Cambridge,  Laudian,  and  Clermont  ones,  are  all  stichometrically 
arranged  ;  and  so  too  was  that  from  which  the  BoernerianMS.,  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  class,  was  copied,  as  Hug  himself  has  remarked. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led,  is,  that  the  MSS. 
which  Gricsbach  distinguished  as  Alexandrine  and  Occidental, 
were  not  the  productions  of  different  countries,  according  to  his 
original  system ;  nor  yet  of  different  ages,  according  to  Hug’s 
modification  of  it ;  but  of  the  very  same  place  and  time.  It  was 
from  Alexandria  that  not  only  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  the  whole  Western  w’orld,  were  supplied  with 
Biblical  MSS.,  and  the  producers  of  them  in  that  city  took  care 
to  have  copies  prepared,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  purchasers. 
Some,  especially  those  intended  for  the  Western  market,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  unrestrained  license  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  such  as  those 
from  which  the  old  Latin  version  had  been'made ;  while  in  others 
the  corrections  of  critics  were  adopted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  judgment  of 
Hesychius,  or  of  any  other  individual,  was  exclusively  relied  on. 
Each  corrector  had  a  standard  of  his  own,  according  to  which  he 
prepared  those  copies  which  he  intended  to  circulate  as  revised. 

So  far  then  as  classification  is  concerned,  we  think,  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laurence  and  Scholz,  that  all  the  Alexandrine  MSS. 
should  be  arranged  in  one  family,  not  recension  ;  for  this  word 
implies  uniformity,  while  it  is  by  a  want  of  uniformity  that  these 
MSS.  are  characterised.  We  may  subdivide  them,  if  we  please, 
into  unrevised  and  revised  ones  ;  but  the  distinction  would  be  of 
little  use.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  each  MS.,  whether  its  transcriber  w'ere  more  inclined  to 
introduce  glosses  into  the  text,  or  to  omit  real  or  supposed  ones ; 
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whether  his  alterations  were  more  generally  made  with  a  view  to 
correct  unclassical,  or  to  explain  obscure  expressions. 

With  respect  to  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  we  do  not  think 
that  Scholz  has  established  his  positions :  but  the  controversy  as 
to  them  does  not  concern  classification.  All  are  agreed  that  these 
MSS.  constitute  a  family,  or  recension,  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Alexandrine.  Whether  we  suppose  them  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  text,  with  only  a  few  occasional  corruptions,  or  a  text 
obtained  from  a  corrupt  *•<»«  ’wJwj  by  the  critical  revision  of 
Lucian,  or  one  eclectically  formed  from  a  comparison  of  different 
Alexandrine  MSS.,  we  must  admit  that  they  concur  in  exhi¬ 
biting  the  same  text,  and  that  many  of  its  readings  are  materially 
different  from  those  which  were  most  popular  at  Alexandria. 

The  classification  of  MSS.  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  conducts  to  a  critical  system.  Griesbach’s  classification 
did  so ;  and,  as  his  classification  is  erroneous,  so  is  the  critical 
system  to  which  it  led  him.  Griesbach’s  leading  principles  were, 
that  the  majority  of  testimonies  belonging  to  a  recension  should 
determine  its  reading ;  and  that  the  reading  of  two  recensions 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  a  single  recension.  The 
former  of  these  principles  would  be  correct,  if  recensions,  properly 
so  called,  had  really  existed ;  that  is,  if  all  the  documents  which 
are  classed  together  had  really  a  common  origin,  mediate  or  im¬ 
mediate,  to  which  they  might  be  referred  as  a  standard.  The 
latter  would  be  correct  if  the  different  recensions  were  really 
independent.  But  as  neither  of  these  positions  can  now  be 
maintained ;  as,  even  according  to  Hug’s  views,  they  are  both 
substantially  incorrect ;  we  must  consider  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach,  as  a  critical  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  superseded. 
Many  of  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the  text  were,  no 
doubt,  sound ;  they  were  such  as  any  critical  editor  must  have 
made ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  sole  ground  for  them  was  his  theory  of  recensions. 
These  corrections  must  now  be  considered  as  having  lost  all  their 
authority;  and  as  Griesbach  made  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  others,  his  decision  that  a  reading  is  right  or  wrong  can 
no  longer  be  relied  on.  We  must  look  to  his  authorities, '  and 
draw  our  own  conclusion  in  each  particular  case. 

But  on  what  principles  is  that  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ?  No 
person  would,  at  this  time  of  day,  contend  that  we  should  count 
testimonies  without  weighing  them  ;  and  how  is  their  weight  to 
be  estimated  ?  There  seem  to  be  three  opinions  current  in  the 
critical  world.  There  are  some  in  whose  judgment  the  authority 
of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  is  every  thing;  there  are  others  who 
give  a  like  preference  to  the  Constantinopolitan  text ;  and  there 
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is  a  third  class,  who,  in  deciding  between  readings  which  are 
ascertained  to  be  ancient,  are  far  less  influenced  by  the  autbori<. 
ties  on  each  side  than  by  the  critical  goodness  of  the  rival  read- 
ings. 

As  for  the  first  party,  it  appears  to  us,  that  though  a  great 
deal  may  be  said  by  them  plausibly,  and  likely  enough  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  unreflecting,  their  principles  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  reading  of  an  ancient  MS.  is,  cateris  paribus,  more  likely  to 
be  genuine  than  that  of  a  modern  one  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it,  generally  speaking,  at  all  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  less  ancient  MS.  was  derived  from  the  more 
ancient  one.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
have  been  immediately  derived  from  one  more  ancient  still,  which 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  Thus,  even  if  we  were  sure  that  the 
texts  of  old  MSS.  were  derived  from  the  texts  of  older  ones  by 
fair  copying,  the  relative  antiquity  of  two  readings  could  not  be 
inferred  with  any  certainty  from  the  ages  of  the  oldest  MSS.  in 
which  they  respectively  appear.  There  is  every  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  which  we  possess, 
were  not  copied  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  from  more 
ancient  ones ;  but  that  their  texts  were  formed  by  the  exercise  of 
criticism  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  confide  in  the  judgments  of 
the  critics  that  formed  them.  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Hug, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  that  its  text  was  formed  from  that  of  a  MS. 
resembling  that  at  Cambridge,  by  striking  out  what  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  interpolations — by  substituting  more  classical  expres¬ 
sions  for  such  as  appeared  barbarous — and  by  other  critical 
changes. 

The  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  MSS.  have,  within 
the  last  four  years,  been  illustrated,  or  (as  most  of  them  would 
probably  say)  caricatured  by  Mr  Granville  Penn,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  ‘  The  New  Covenant,’  in  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  follow  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  authentic, 
of  all  MSS.  We  say,  *  professes  to  follow;’  for,  in  truth,  he  it 
not  consistent  in  following  it.  In  the  very  first  column  of  his 
translation,  he  met  with  a  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  (‘  Asaph’ 
for  *  Asa,’)  which  was  too  glaringly  incorrect  to  be  adopted. 
Accordingly,  in  this  place  he  yielded,  but  in  silence,  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  *  the  junior  MSS.,’  of  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  so 
contemptuously.  In  other  instances,  he  has  indulged  in  the 
wildest  conjecture.  He  has,  in  short,  without  intending  it,  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  text  that  an  Alex¬ 
andrian  reviser  of  the  olden  time  would  adopt.  He  has  every 
where  g^en  the  readiogs  which  commended  themselves  to  hU 
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own  judgment  or  tagte.  Most  of  these  are  taken  from  the  favou¬ 
rite  MS.  which  he  professed  to  follow  ;  but  where  this  contained 
what  displeased  him,  he  has  introduced  the  reading  of  some  other 
MS.,  or  some  conjecture  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass  to  the  advocates  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 
The  first  of  these  that  we  need  mention  was  Matthsei ;  but  his 
advocacy  was  of  little  service.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  and  of  their  admirers.  Their 
peculiar  readings  were  ‘  the  spittle  of  Origen,’  which  those  who 
pleased  might  lick  up.  They  were  ‘  dunghill  MSS.,’  through 
the  fumes  of  which  poor  Griesbach  had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
By  such  language  he  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause 
he  espoused. 

In  this  country,  Dr  Nolan  defended  the  Byzantine  text  in  a 
different',  and  certainly  a  very  curious  way.  He  adopted  Gries- 
bach’s  division  of  MSS.  into  three  recensions.  He  maintained 
that  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  should  prevail  over  the  other 
two.  He  contended  that  the  antiquity  of  a  recension  was  only 
to  be  determined  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  version  that 
belonged  to  it ;  for  it  happened,  according  to  him,  that  there  were 
Latin  versions  made  from  MSS.  belonging  to  each  of  the  recen¬ 
sions.  And,  lastly,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Brescian  Latin  version,  which  agrees  with  the  Byzantine  recension, 
is  the  earliest  Latin  version  that  was  made.  All  this  is  ingenious 
and  plausible ;  but,  like  other  ingenious  and  plausible  theories 
which  have  issued  from  the  same  source,  it  has  no  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  The  Brescian  MS.  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  valuable  document. 
It  is  decidedly  the  most  so,  in  our  judgment,  of  all  the  Latin 
versions.  But  the  idea  of  its  being  the  original  Latin  translation,  is 
preposterous  in  the  extreme.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that 
Dr  Nolan’s  theory  found  no  favour,  save  among  those  with  whom 
any  attempt  to  ‘  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  authorized  text’ 
was  sure  to  be  popular. 

The  Codices  Argentei  of  Upsal  and  Brescia  are  obviously  the 
work  of  the  same  country,  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  same  age,  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  when 
that  region  was  possessed  b^  the  Goths ;  and,  we  could  almost 
add,  the  same  individuals.  There  could  not  well  be  a  greater 
similarity  between  documents  in  different  languages,  than  there 
is  between  these  precious  MSS.  The  most  superficial  observer 
must  be  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  outward  appearance. 
The  parchment  of  both  is  purple ;  the  letters  of  both  are 
silver.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  both,  the  gospels  are  arranged  in 
the  same  unusual  order ;  in  both,  the  Busebian  harmony  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  each  page  in  precisely  the  same  remarkable  manner. 
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When  we  come  to  translate  them,  we  still  find  them  to  resemble 
each  other ;  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  could  only'  have  been 
occasioned  by  their  having  a  common  Greek  original.  The 
Brescian  MS.  agrees  with  the  Gothic  version,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  other  Latin  versions  but  one,  in  inserting  the  doxology 
in  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  in  omitting  the  history  of  the  Adulteress; 
and  it  agrees  with  it,  in  opposition  to  all  the  others,  in  a  variety 
of  remarkable  readings  ; — as  ‘  believe'  in  Mark  iv.  24  ;  ‘  true’  in 
John  vii.  12. ;  ‘  heard  from’  in  John  viii.  38. ;  several  of  which 
are  found  in  no  other  document  whatever.  This  is  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  common  origin  ;  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  reason¬ 
ably  doubted  that  this  common  origin  was  the  MS,,  or  set  of 
MSS.  which  Ulphilas  brought  with  him  from  Constantinople, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  from  which 
he  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  according 
to  the  testimonies  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  Both  the  Gothic 
and  Brescian  versions  have  occasionally  been  interpolated,  and 
otherwise  corrupted,  from  the  older  Latin  versions  ;  but  not 
always  in  the  same  places ;  and  by  a  collation  of  the  two  a  great 
variety  of  the  readings  of  the  MS.  of  Ulphilas  (which  must  have 
been  considerably  older  than  any  now  in  existence)  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  readings  of  that  Coryph®us 
of  the  *♦'»'<  ’UitTif,  the  Antonian  MS.  of  Alexandria,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  Thomas  Harcleensis. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  respecting  the  Brescian 
MS.,  while  they  tend  greatly  to  enhance  its  critical  value,  show 
how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  notion  of  its  containing  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  versions.  The  version  which  it  contains  could  not 
have  been  made  before  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  we  know’  that  Latin  versions  were  in  e.xist- 
ence  as  early  as  the  second.  There  are  other  positions  intro¬ 
duced  into  Dr  Nolan’s  argument,  which  might  be  combated; 
but  we  need  not  slay  the  slain.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  what¬ 
ever  increased  popularity  the  Constantinopolitan  text  has  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  in  Germany,  is  not  due,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
Dr  Nolan’s  theory  respecting  it. 

That  an  increased  deference  has  been  latterly  paid  to  this  text 
is  unquestionable.  The  fact  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to,  having  been 
published  by  Lachmann,  and,  we  understand,  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  would  alone  be  decisive  evidence  of  it. 
The  cause  of  this  we  presume  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  reaction  produced  by  the  overthrow  of  Griesbach’s  sys¬ 
tem.  The  practical  effect  of  his  mode  of  criticism  was  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  testimony  of  the  Constantinopolitan  documents.  It  W’as 
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felt  that  this  'was  unjiftt;  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  a 
voice ;  and  the  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  hearing  no 
other  voice  than  theirs  was  not  an  unnatural^one.  That  this 
error,  when  once  adopted,  should  gain  ground,  is  just  what  might 
be  expected.  When  the  current  has  once  set  in  a  particular 
direction,  the  feathers  are  sure  to  be  carried  alongst  with  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  discover  that  any  solid  arguments  have 
been  brought  forward  by  this  school  of  critics,  to  justify  their 
excessive  veneration  for  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  Those 
which  have  been  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history  by  Scholz  and 
others,  to  prove  the  permanence  and  consequent  purity  of  it, 
appear  to  us  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  Scholz  himself,  though  in 
his  Prolegomena  he  shows  a  decided  partiality  to  it,  has’adopted 
many  Alexandrine  readings  in  the  text  of  his  critical  edition. 
He  there  appears  to  belong  to  the  third  of  the  classes  that  we 
have  mentioned;  but  he  wants  that  sound  judgment  and  nice 
tact  which  their  system  particularly  requires. 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  explained  the  mode 
of  proceeding  of  critics  of  this  class.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
external  and  the  internal  probability,  as  being  both  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  we  have  described  the  manner  of  combining 
them  together.  We.  have  mentioned  also  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances,  which  may  produce  an  internal  probability  in  favour  of 
one  reading  as  compared  with  another.  Of  the  external  proba¬ 
bility  we  have  said  less.  In  order  to  estimate  it,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  first,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  documentarv  evi¬ 
dence,  and  then  to  determine  the  probability  that  this  state  would 
have  resulted  from  the  genuineness  of  each  reading.  In  doing 
this,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  manner  in  which  one  reading 
may  give  rise  to  another  reading,  through  the  blunders  which  a 
copyist  is  likely  to  make  in  writing  by  the  eye  or  by  the  ear ;  or 
through  the  alterations  which  a  critical  corrector  might  make  in 
the  MS.,  or  in  that  from  which  it  was  copied  ;  and  also  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  one  reading  prevailing  over  another,  through  its  supe¬ 
rior  popularity,  when  the  two  had  once  come  into  competition. 

We  might  enlarge  on  the  different  points  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  illustrate  them  by  examples ;  but  we  are  here  writ¬ 
ing  a  brief  review,  not  a  treatise.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  satisfactory  to  us  as  a  whole ; 
though  many  useful  observations  on  particular  branches  of  it 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places.  We  would  especially 
refer  to  Michaelis’s  Introduction,  and  to  the  annotations  of 
his  English  Translator;  to  the  former  part  of  the  third  section  of 
Griesbach’s  Prolegomena,  and  to  many  illustrations  of  his  rules 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  Critical  Commentary.  No  critic 
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seems  to  have  possessed  more  tact  than  Griesbach  in  estimating 
the  probability  of  one  reading  having  given  rise  to  another ;  and 
there  is  none  on  whose  judgment  we  should  place  greater  reliance, 
in  cases  where  we  were  sure  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  his 
erroneous  theory  of  recensions.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  this  in  any  case  which  we  have  not  ourselves 
investigated  ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  recommend  his  criticisms 
as  models  to  be  studied,  we  protest  against  implicitly  depending 
on  his  results.  His  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  valuable, 
only  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  summary  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  each  reading,  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases 
where  the  MSS.  and  versions  are  divided. 

Of  Scholz’s  edition  we  have  a  still  worse  opinion.  He  has 
shown  much  industry  in  the  mechanical  work  of  collating  MSS., 
and  his  volumes  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  those  of  Griesbach, 
in  respect  to  the  additional  evidence  which  he  has  thus  collected. 
They  profess,  however,  to  give  the  entire  evidence  in  favour  of 
each  reading,  and  for  that  they  must  not  be  depended  on.  Owing, 
we  presume,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  assistants  employed,  the 
evidence  before  collected,  as  it  appears  in  Griesbach’s  edition,  is 
for  the  most  part  incorrectly  described ;  and  in  some  cases  a  com¬ 
pletely  false  view  of  it  is  given.  The  editor’s  judgment,  also,  in 
selecting  the  best  readings  for  his  text,  appears  to  us  extremely 
weak.  His  preface  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  would  prefer 
the  Constantinopolitan,  and  he  has  certainly  in  general  done  so. 
He  has,  however,  introduced  several  Alexandrine  readings  into 
his  text ; — we  suppose,  in  order  to  show  his  Impartiality  ; — and  we 
can  by  no  means  compliment  him  on  having  chosen  the  best.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  too,  that  we  have  noticed,  from  a  Change 
of  purpose  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  while  the  sheets 
were  passing  through  the  press,  and  to  have  only  been  partially 
acted  on,  the  same  reading  appears  in  both  the  text  and  the 
margin ;  the  rival,  perhaps  the  genuine,  reading  being  omitted 
altogether. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  our  opinion  thus  explicitly 
on  the  demerits  of  Scholz’s  edition,  because  it  has  by  some  means 
obtained  a  degree  of  consideration  in  this  country  which  it  never 
received  on  the  continent,  and  which  it  certainly  does  not  deserve. 
A  good  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  yet  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  soon  supplied. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Jtalien  :  Beitrdge  zwr  Kenntniss  dieses  Laruks. 

Von  Friedrich  von  Raumer.  2  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig  ; 

1840. 

2.  Italy  and  the  Italians:  translated  from  the  German  of 

Frederic  von  Raumer.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  1840. 

3.  Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sister.  By  Catherine 
■  Tavlou.  8vo.  Lohdon ;  1840. 

'fT’ERV  many  volumes  have  been  written  upon  Italy  which  leave 
^  on  the  mind — not  from  what  is  said  in  them,  but  from  what 
is  omitted — a  vague  impression  that  the  country  is  a  desert.  If 
it  is  peopled  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  only  by  sacristans,  who  unlock 
the  cnurches — and  keepers,  who  watch  the  galleries  of  statues  and 
pictures — and  ciceroni,  who  lead  the  way  to  antique  ruins — and  a 
few  peasants,  who  have  no  task  to  perform  on  earth  but  to  wear 
picturesque  dresses  and  appear  in  picturesque  groups — and  a  host 
of  postboys,  vetturini,  and  innkeepers,  whose  vocation  is  the  only 
thing  like  practical  business  that  occurs  in  the  region.  If  a  dic¬ 
tionary  were  to  be  constructed  for  explaining  English  books  like 
these  to  foreign  readers,  it  would  not  contain  a  single  word  scien¬ 
tific,  political,  or  commercial.  The  substantives  are  either  terms 
of  art  or  of  poetry  ;  the  adjectives  (and  these  unfortunate  parts 
of  speech  are  made  to  do  harassing  service)  vary  only  according 
to  the  varying  taste  of  the  day  ; — from  the  ‘  genteel  ’  which,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  worthy  Mr  Wright’s  expression  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  to  the  ‘  exquisite,’  and  ‘  mag¬ 
nificent,’  and  ‘  surpassingly  beautiful,’  which  are  favourite 
phrases  in  our  own  less  cautious  generation.  The  twenty-two 
millions  of  souls  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  ruins,  the 
Grecian  statues,  the  paintings  of  the  Catholic  altars,  live  and 
think  and  feel,  and  have  rights  and  duties  individual,  social, 
and  political,  are  left  as  far  in  the  background  as  if  they  were  a 
handful  of  Coptic  serfs  or  Arab  robbers. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  insensible  of  the  charm  which  dwells  in  Hesperian 
landscape  and  Hesperian  climate  ;  we  are  not  blind  to  the  impor¬ 
tance,  to  the  real  and  substantive  value,  of  those  treasures  of  art 
in  which  Italy  is  richer  than  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
These  things  are  the  magnets  that  attract  most  of  us  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  essential  that  we  should  possess  literary 
aid  which  shall  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  delightful  pilgrimage. 
The  article,  when  well  manufactured,  is  excellent;  the  point  for  the 
producers  to  consider  is,  that  the  market  is  overstocked.  If  we  wish 
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to  unite,  with  our  appreciation  of  Italian  scenery,  the  scientific 
study  of  those  physical  phenomenaoutof  which  the  picturesqueness 
is  evolved,  it  costs  us  no  great  trouble  to  discover  adequate  sources 
of  information.  Yet  more  easy  is  it  to  find  systematic  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  art,  specially  applied  to  surviving  monuments.  For 
popular  use,  indeed,  the  botany  and  mineralogy  of  Italy  still  re¬ 
quire  to  be  collected  into  one  view  ;  the  numberless  works  on 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  could  still  furnish,  by  con¬ 
densation,  by  closer  reference  to  individual  specimens,  by  freer 
use  of  the  improved  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  something  far  better 
than  is  given  us  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  existing  books.  But 
of  these  desiderata  not  one  is  supplied  by  those  incidental,  un¬ 
arranged,  hasty  notices  with  which  the  tourists  favour  us.  No¬ 
thing  have  we  (few  instances  excepted)  but  descriptions  of 
impressions,  often  vague,  very  often  fictitious  or  erroneous;  and 
absolutely,  by  their  infinitely  repeated  lusciousness,  making  us 
sick  of  those  admirable  works  of  nature  and  of  human  genius, 
which,  when  viewed  in  reality,  fill  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of 
life  with  the  purest  intellectual  pleasure. 

A  second  class  of  travellers  there  is,  which  ranks  far  higher 
than  the  preceding.  Its  writers  do  not  forget  that  Italy,  besides 
having  given  birth  or  shelter  to  literature  and  art  in  some  of  their 
most  characteristic  phases,  has  been,  for  twenty-three  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  political  events  which,  never  quite  obscure  or 
insignificant,  were,  during  several  periods,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  any  presented  by  the  annals  of  Europe.  In¬ 
vited  by  previous  studies  to  particular  departments  of  Italian 
history,  or  enabled  to  expatiate  over  many  departments  of  the 
vast  field,  writers  of  this  sort  have  given  to  the  subject,  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  industry,  and  sometimes  with  much  eloquence,  that 
pregnant  illustration  which  facts  receive  from  the  personal  study 
of  localities  and  monuments.  The  antiquities  and  scenery  of  the 
Cisalpine  peninsula  have  been  successfully  brought  into  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  incidents  that  diversified  the  times  of  its  classical 
glory ;  the  religion  and  the  polity  of  the  dark  ages  have  found 
enthusiasts  to  study  their  chronicles  among  the  ruins  of  Theodo- 
ric’s  castle  on  the  rock  of  Terracina,  or  amidst  those  fragments 
of  Gothic  or  Lombard  art  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  tombs 
and  basilicce  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome;  and  the  spots  which 
witnessed  the  heroic  adventures,  the  stern  virtues,  and  the  deadly 
sins,  that  checkered,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  reign  of  republican 
independence,  have  become  familiar,  through  lively  and  frequent 
descriptions,  to  those  whose  lot  has  not  permitted  them  to  be 
pilgrims  to  the  distant  south.  Even  when  they  have  jgnored 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  modern  Italians,  those  travellers  who 
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have  taken  up  the  trade  of  historical  antiquaries  have  done  valu¬ 
able  service ;  and  their  duty  has  not  yet  been  by  any  means 
exhausted. 

But  more  tantalizing  than  all  others  are  the  majority  of  those 
travellers,  who  really  do  profess  to  observe  and  to  describe  the 
present  state  of  Italian  society.  We  have,  it  is  true,  learned 
much  from  writers  of  this  sort ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  made,  by^the 
instruction  which  we  have  received,  more  inaccurate  than  if  we 
had  wanted  it  altogether.  Even  those  few  among  our  country¬ 
men  who  have  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  observation,  are 
hampered,  unwittingly,  by  a  burden  of  national  prejudices 
which  it  would  take  pages  merely  to  enumerate.  The  Italians 
are  Papists — they  spit  on  the  floor — the  peasantry  draw  their 
knives  when  they  quarrel — the  gentlemen  do  not  give  dinners : 
in  all  classes  of  society  there  prevail,  as  in  every  other  nation 
of  the  south,  certain  habits  and  forms  of  speech  which  offend 
our  Teutonic  delicacy — the  ladies  have  loud  voices — the.  lower 
orders  are  subject  to  gross  superstitions — the  upper  ranks  are 
destitute  of  that  dignified  reserve  which  we  think  both  be¬ 
coming  and  necessary  ;  for  a  servant  is  addressed  as  ‘  my  dear 
‘  fellow,’  and  ventures  to  communicate  information  as  he  waits 
at  meals ;  and  a  Sicilian  prince  contentedly  sits  down  to  sup¬ 
per  at  the  public  table  of  an  inn,  while  an  English  tradesman 
and  his  wife  impatiently  demand  a  private  sitting-room.  All 
these  things,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  sort,  are  facts, 
but  not  facts  which  justify  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
On  the  point  of  morality,  while  we  condemn  what  is  wrong, 
we  should  do  well  not  to  provoke  comparisons  that  might  b^e 
unpleasant.  In  habits  and  modes  of  life  we  ought  to  recollect 
that  what  is  dissimilar  to  our  own  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
wrong.  In  looking  at  the  religion  of  Italy,  we  may  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  conscientiously  dissenting  from  its  creed, 
without  believing  that  all  who  profess  it  (that  is,  one-half  of 
Europe)  are  either  hypocrites  or  fools ;  and,  while  we  deplore 
those  superstitions  of  the  people,  which  the  Italian  clergy  either 
favour  or  do  not  venture  to  suppress,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
recollect  that  Sir  William  Courtenay  preached  not  long  ago  in 
East  Kent,  and  that  in  Scotland  itself,  at  this  day,  witches  are 
sometimes  consulted.  But  the  mistakes  of  our  tourists  are  not 
confined  to  a  simple  misinterpretation  of  admitted  facts ;  their 
writings  abound  in  assertions  of  facts  which  have  no  existence; 
and  this  is  especially  glaring,  when  they  venture  to  deal  with 
such  questions  as  those  which  relate  to  the  general  state  of  mora¬ 
lity  among  the  Italians.  Our  press,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  dis- 
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graced  for  some  time  by  volumes  like  those  of  which  the  last 
century  produced  many,  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  inferring 
or  openly  alleging  that,  from  Susa  to  Reggio,  from  Messina  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  Sicily,  a  chaste  female  was  not  to  be  found ; 
hut  we  have  abundance  of  insinuations  on  this  head  in  reference 
to  the  whole  population,  which,  so  far  as  there  is  any  foundation 
for  them  at  all,  are  true  only  of  certain  classes  in  certain  towns, 
while,  in  regard  to  the  common  people  in  the  rural  districts,  they 
are  utterly  false.  Assassination,  again,  which  Spanish  rule  made 
80  common,  is  still  the  bugbear  of  foreigners ;  and  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  recent  travellers  has  allowed  himself  to 
believe  that  in  Rome  there  is  committed  on  an  average  one 
murder  daily.  Brigandage^  the  foul  birth  of  the  same  evil  times, 
and  resuscitated  by  the  disorders  which  attended  and  followed  the 
restoration  of  1814,  raised  an  alarm  which,  like  a  circle  in  the 
water,  grew  wider  as  the  exciting  cause  died  away.  Travellers 
became  more  timorous  as  the  hordes  gradually  disappeared  ;  while 
even  the  less  apprehensive,  feeling  quite  at  ease  on  the  great 
post-roads,  where  they  really  incurred  some  danger,  hesitated  to 
enter  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  found 
nothing  but  kind  hearts  and  honest  indigence. 

For  the  upper  classes,  in  short,  while  our  travellers  have  per¬ 
haps  done  no  injustice  to  the  bad  specimens,  hardly  any  one' 
seems  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  the  existence  of 
the  good  ones.  As  to  the  people  at  large,  the  type  of  character 
has  been  copied  in  most  cases  from  the  postilions,  and  hotel- 
keepers,  and  valets-de-place,  and  the  other  members  of  that 
numerous  order  which,  congregated  in  the  towns,  executes,  by 
petty  cheating,  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  against  foreign 
spoilers.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  have  attempted  to  study  the 
character  of  the  Italian  people  in  those  circumstances  which  per- 
mit  the  study  to  be  repaid ;  in  times  when  want  or  oppression  has 
not  driven  them  mad,  and  in  districts  where  the  constant  presence 
of  foreigners  has  not  made  them  mean  and  mercenary.  If  we 
name  Simond  and  Mrs  Graham  among  recent  writers,  in  our  own  ( 
.language,  and  Kephalides,  Wilhelm  Muller,  and  Alfred  Reumont  j 
among  the  Germans,  we  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nearly  exhausted 
the  list  of  those  from  whose  works  can  be  gleaned  much  real  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  habits  and  character  of  that  agricultural 
class  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Italy  ;  and  con¬ 
tains  within  itself,  after  all  misfortunes,  and  misgovernment,  and 
mistakes,  a  sound  kernel  of  national  character.  And  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  gather  from  such  writers  as  those,  leaves 
us  to  seek  for  much  more  in  books  that  are  not  tours,  but  which, 
we  are  thankful  to  discover,  convey  useful  information  regarding 
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the  statistical  position  of  the  people.  Indeed,  we  recollect  no 
writings  that  teach  us  so  much  in  this  department  as  those  which 
professedly  treat  of  Italian  agriculture  —  especially  Sismondi's 
Tableau,  and  Chateauvieux’s  Lettres. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  regard  to  most  departments  of 
Italian  life  and  manners,  one  may  contrive  to  disentangle  from  our 
books  of  travels,  except  the  very  worst,  many  a  stray  fact  worth 
recovering.  But  there  is  one  section  of  the  subject  as  to  which  our 
works  of  this  sort  are  ‘  silent  still,  and  silent  all.’  We  mean  the 
political  status  of  the  nation.  Not  that  politics  are  never  broached 
— very  far  from  it.  Not  that  we  want  declamations,  and  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes,  and  expositions  of  principles,  and  reflections,  and 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  all  the  parade  that  a  clever  man  can  so 
easily  make  in  writing  about  a  matter  of  which  he  may  be  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant.  Of  all  these  things  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  pity  is  that  we  have  not  a  single  word  regarding 
those  matters  as  to  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  be  rightly 
informed.  We  are  expected  to  read  a  difficult  language,  without 
having  learned  its  alphabet. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  information  of  this  sort  is 
withheld  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  universally  possessed 
— that  our  travellers  omit  mentioning  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Edict  of  181S,  and  the  Papal  Charters  of  1816  and  1831,  merely 
because  these  documents,  being  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  Reform 
Act,  are  presumed  to  be  not  less  so  to  their  readers — that  they 
waive  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  communal  administration  in  the 
.  several  states,  merely  because,  both  to  them  and  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  its  details  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  our  own  municipal 
corporations.  But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  neither  the  know¬ 
ledge  exhibited  by  the  writers,  nor  that  which  most  of  their 
readers  possess,  entitles  us  to  retire  upon  any  such  charitable 
supposition.  General  knowledge  on  the  subject,  indeed,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  many  people ;  specific  and  satisfactory  knowledge  by 
very  few.  In  one  word,  our  quarrel  with  the  tourists  for  what 
they  write,  is  embittered  by  our  recollection  of  what  they  might, 
but  do  not  write.  We  could  forgive  a  whole  volume  of  dreamy 
description,  if  it  were  followed  but  by  half  as  much,  nay,  by  a 
chapter,  containing  those  statistical  details  without  which  the 
position  of  the  country  cannot  be  really  understood — those  details 
which  it  costs  the  student  such  infinite  trouble  to  find  out,  and 
in  which,  after  all  his  toil,  he  discovers  so  many  gaps  to  be 
filled  up. 

Such  a  tour-book  as  we  are  thus  imagining — either  devoted 
exclusively  to  imparting  political  information,  and  adding,  to 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  historical  and  other  books,  that  whi^ 
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is  obtainable  only.on  the  spot — or  uniting  with  this  purpose  that 
of  describing  other  departments  in  the  statistics  of  the  country — 
would  assuredly  be  caviare  to  the  multitude — a  dry  book  to  nine- 
tenths  of  ordinary  readers.  Nay  more,  it  would  be  a  book  defi¬ 
cient  in  much  that  we  should  wish  to  find  in  it,  if  the  region 
visited  were  one  that  had  been  newly  discovered,  or  if  the  tra¬ 
veller  were  the  first,  or  the  tenth,  or  the  thousandth  person  who 
had  described  it.  We  have  a  strong  desire  to  read  a  picturesque 
tour  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  should  take  lively  interest  in 
the  finding  of  antique  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But,  when 
we  recollect  what  has  already  been  done  for  Italy,  and  what  has 
not,  we  must  say  that  the  statistical  book  would  be  exactly  what 
is  wanted ;  and  so  great  has  the  improvement  lately  been  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  institutions  of  foreign  countries  are  studied 
among  us,  that  we  should  not  be  much  surprised  now  were  such 
a  work  to  prove  a  good  speculation  for  the  publisher,  while  a 
hundred  descriptive  volumes  might  lie  unsold.  It  is  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  works,  whose  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  come  up  to  our  desires. 

Miss  Taylor’s  volume  may  be  dismissed  briefly,  though  not 
without  considerable  commendation.  It  is  above  mediocrity  as 
a  specimen  of  its  class,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  first  two  into 
which  w'e  have  divided  Italian  tours — half  picturesque  and  artis- 
tical,  half  histortcal ; — with  a  good  many  lady-like  prejudices,  and 
a  few  lady-like  blunders,  but  with  general  goodness  of  writing, 
and  universal  goodness  of  feeling,  and  altogether  well  calculated 
to  serve  the  modest  purpose  for  which  the  preface  announces  it 
to  be  designed. 

Professor  Von  Raumer’s  book,  as,  indeed,  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  author’s  name,  belongs  to  a  diflerent  genus. 
Our  very  first  glance  at  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  real  pleasure. 
Page  afterpage  we  turned  over,  and  finally  closed  the  volumes  with 
the  gratifying  belief,  that,  when  we  should  find  time  to  reopen 
them,  we  might  do  so  without  being  called  on,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  to  contribute  the  usual  contingent  of  raptures.  On 
a  second  perusal,  it  is  true,  we  did  discover  two  or  three  vine¬ 
yards  very  green,  and  an  ultramarine  sea,  and  a  sunset  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples  ;  but  we  recollected  that  the  writer,  although  a 
learned  Professor,  is  still  a  mortal — and  we  passed  by  the  in¬ 
trusive  leaves  in  silence.  The  staple  of  the  two  volumes,  how¬ 
ever,  is  something  of  a  very  different  cast : — Finances — taxation 
. — national  assemblies — municipal  elections — schools  and  ship¬ 
ping — agriculture  and  illegitimacy — feudalism  and  lunatic  hos¬ 
pitals — tables  exhibiting  the  statistics  of  crime,  and  the  export- 
duties  payable  upon  hemp  and  cow-hides.  All  this  is  whimsically 
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unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  Italian  tours ;  but,  if 
we  hear  that  the  book  has  met  with  an  extensive  sale,  we  shall 
believe  that  our  next  flock  of  tourists  to  the  Alps  are  likely  to 
come  back  with  sounder  and  more  accurate  notions  than  those 
which  have  generally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  predecessors.  We 
have  thankfully  found  in  it  much  curious  information — such  as 
many  of  the  details  regarding  the  communal  administration — 
which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  all  books  commonly  accessible, 
and  very  difficult  of  acquisition  even  to  travellers,  if  they  jour¬ 
ney,  as  our  author  did  not,  without  special  recommendations 
from  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Much  also  we  have  "found 
presented  consecutively  in  a  popular  shape,  which,  though  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere,  must  be  gathered  from  a  hundred  different 
sources. 

We  feel  very  little  inclination  to  carp  at  a  writer,  who  has 
visited  Italy  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  social 
and  political  state  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who,  at  the  risk  of  re¬ 
pelling  ordinary  readers  by  the  unavoidable  dryness  of  statis¬ 
tical  details,  has  had  the  courage  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  his 
volumes  with  the  very  kind  of  information  in  which  both  his 
countrymen  and  ours  are  most  deficient.  Still  less  are  we  in¬ 
clined  to  severe  remark,  when  we  recollect  what  other  claims 
Professor  Von  Raumer  has  on  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  and  historical  students.  The  general  intelligence,  the 
fairness,  and  the  kindly  feeling,  to  which  we  formerly  did  justice 
as  characterizing  his  volumes  on  England,  would  he  in  them¬ 
selves  reasons  for  desiring  to  regard  nis  new  work  in  a  friendly 
and  becoming  spirit.  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
observer  of  the  state  of  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  besides 
the  historian  of  those  events  which  glorified  her  soil  in  the  middle 
ages.  If  the  History  of  the  ‘  Hohenstaufen’  is  not  entitled  to 
stand  in  the  very  first  rank  that  can  be  assigned  to  compositions 
of  its  class — if  it  does  not  display  the  very  highest  degree,  either 
of  philosophical  depth  or  of  narrative  eloquence — it  is  assuredly, 
at  least,  a  work  which,  generally  satisfying  all  reasonable  demands 
both  of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  is,  as  a  storehouse  of  im¬ 
portant  knowledge  on  important  questions,  inferior  to  no  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  generation,  and  superior  to  all  except  a  very  few. 
In  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  the  materials  for  that 
great  work,  M.  Von  Raumer  is  exceedingly  remarkable  : — by  the 
fulness  with  which  he  has  poured  forth  his  treasures  in  it,  he  may 
have  sometimes  discouraged  a  careless  student,  but  has  singularly 
facilitated  the  researches  of  those  who  aim  at  systematic  acqui¬ 
sitions.  Its  last  two  volumes  are  invaluable  for  their  mass  of 
facts  and  authorities ;  and  the  narrative  portion  which  precedes 
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them  has  much  of  the  same  sort,  which  is  objectionable  only  be* 
cause  it  checks  the  flow  of  the  adventurous  story.  We  could  name 
few  treatises  from  which  the  student  of  Italian  history  could  de¬ 
rive  greater  profit,  than  the  analysis  of  the  laws  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  the  Second,  or  that  collection  of  facts  which 
illustrates  the  internal  polity  of  the  Italian  cities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  are  contented  to  pass  with  slight 
notice  several  peculiarities  and  oddities  in  the  present  work,  which 
certainly  have  jarred  unpleasantly  on  our  minds.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  arguments  to  be  convincing  or  profound,  of  which  in  some 
instances  we  are  unable  to  discover  tlie  premises,  while  in  others 
we  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  of  the  premises  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  ;  but  we  can  allow  the  arguments  to  find  their  way  for 
themselves,  whether  they  relate  to  art  or  political  economy — to 
manners  or  to  morals — to  Italian  constitutions,  or  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  our  own  corn-laws.  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  sterling 
wit  to  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  arrant  flippancy  ;  but  we  can 
leave  those  readers  who  may  be  less  fastidious,  to  enjoy  the  aca¬ 
demic  sportiveness  undisturbed.  We  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Berlin  to  form  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  its  Professors,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  are  expected  on  their  travels  to  joke  about  the  pan¬ 
taloons  of  opera-dancers,  and  the  nudities  of  antique  statues.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  so  cruel  as  to  extract  the  observations  on 
the  *  beuding  statue  which  enchants  the  world.’  We  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  determine,  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  the  worthy 
Professor  to  announce  that  he  carried  his  dancing-pumps  and 
ball-dress  across  to  Sicily ;  although  (metaphorically  speaking) 
we  can  hardly  believe,  when  we  look  to  much  that  is  before  us, 
that  be  ever  laid  aside  that  costume  during  his  whole  sojourn  in 
the  south. 

Indeed,  the  air  of  easy,  nay,  foppish  indifierence,  to  which  we 
here  allude,  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  great  fault  of  the  book,  and  be¬ 
comes  especially  annoying  from  its  union  with  that  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  delicate  questions  in  politics,  which  these  volumes 
have  in  common  with  all  their  author’s  preceding  speculations. 
His  leading  rule — and  an  excellent  rule  in  some  respects  it  is — 
directs  him  always,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  attempt  ascertaining 
the  point  of  view  in  which  matters  must  have  appeared  to  the 
contending  parties  at  the  moment  when  the  contest  was  going 
on.  In  the  *  Hohenstaufen,’  the  characters  on  both  sides  deliver 
themselves  in  set  speeches,  like  those  of  Livy  or  Thucydides ; 
in  his  *  History  of  Modern  Europte,’  devices  of  a  similar  sort 
effect  the  same  end  ;  and,  in  his  *  Observations  on  England,’  the 
professorial  wand  calls  up  a  band  of  shadowy  beings,  (as  impal- 
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pahle  as  Crambe’s  abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor,)  by  whom  th« 
opinions  of  all  our  political  sects  are  successively  expounded,  in 
Parliament  or  at  the  Athenaeum,  at  a  dinner  party  or  on  the  hus¬ 
tings.  Then,  after  both  counsel  have  spoken,  our  author,  with 
judicial  impartiality,  often  chooses  to  leave  the  case  to  the  jury 
without  remark.  But,  since  we  happen  to  be  aware  that  all  this 
is  mere  masquerade — that  the  judge  who  fills  the  bench  with 
such  impressive  gravity,  has  previously  acted  as  attorney  for  both 
suitors — we  are  often  tempted  to  steal  a  sly  peep  at  the  briefs, 
and  thus  discover  that  the  case  is  not  always  put  as  the  client 
himself  would  have  put  it.  Unluckily,  also,  while  his  opin¬ 
ions  in  a  few  matters  are  very  decided,  he  is  extremely  indif¬ 
ferent  on  many  others,  and  does  not  seem  to  agree  systemati¬ 
cally  with  any  party  of  politicians,  either  in  his  own  country  or 
in  ours  ;  and,  consequently,  he  has  never  written  any  work  which 
has  not  been  at  the  same  time  attacked  upon  opposite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  grounds. 

To  this  destiny,  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and 
on  which,  indeed,  he  prides  himself,  his  tour  in  Italy  will  scarcely 
occasion  an  exception.  There  are  very  many  opinions  and 
animadversions,  especially  in  his  progress  through  the  southern 
states,  in  which  we  cordially  agree  ;  and  from  which,  of  course, 
others  will  as  decidedly  differ.  But,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  there  runs  a  coldness,  a  caution,  a  shrink¬ 
ing  back  from  all  slippery  ground — which  may  be  quite  prudent 
in  one  who  writes  at  Berlin,  though  he  prints  in  Saxony,  but 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  known  Frederic 
William  III.,  wears  an  aspect  of  repulsiveness,  not  at  all  abated 
by  the  levity  with  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  so  often  alter¬ 
nates.  These  features,  however,  are  united  with  others  of  a 
more  positive  cast,  two  of  which  we  must  briefly  indicate — the 
one  affecting  the  writer’s  observations  on  all  parts  of  Italy — the 
other  chiefly  operative  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

The  first  is  that  indifference  to  constitutional  questions,  which 
justified  us  in  characterizing  him  on  a  former  occasion  as  essen¬ 
tially  a  Conservative.  The  improvement  which  representative 
constitutions  would  work  on  Italy,  may  have  been  sometimes 
over-estimated.  Our  traveller  appears  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
would  effect  no  improvement  at  all.  Accustomed  at  home  to 
watch  and  aid  the  development  of  an  intelligent  system  of  afr- 
solutism,  he  neither  seems  to  hold  that  the-  people  have  any 
right  to  a  real  representation  in  the  general  legislature,  nor  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a  power  would  aid  in  improving 
either  national  character  or  nation^  resources  j  nor  even  to  bus- 
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pect  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  usual  dramatic  impersonations) 
that  the  Italians  themselves  entertain  any  wish  of  the  sort.  The 
municipal  administration  alone,  which  he  sees  well  developed  in 
Prussia,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  re¬ 
search  in  his  great  work,  excites  in  his  mind  a  genuine  interest ; 
and  his  enquiries  on  this  head  are  by  far  the  most  full  and  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  bis  book. 

In  the  next  place,  however,  he  is,  and  was,  with  heart  and 
soul,  a  Ghibelline.  Our  historical  readers  may  think  that  this 
name,  and  its  opposite,  are  words  which  had  lost  their  mean¬ 
ing  before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  In  our  author’s  mind, 
they  have  signification  and  importance  at  the  present  day.  When, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Upper  Italy  rose 
against  the  German  empire,  they  resisted  a  sovereign  whose 
claim,  as  his  Ghibelline  adherents  represented  it,  was  founded 
on  an  ancient  title,  importing  extensive  prerogatives  over  the 
peninsula  and  its  inhabitants,  and  fortified  by  a  long  though 
qualified  acquiescence.  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  the  successor 
of  Otho  the  Great ;  Otho  sat  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  Charlemagne  represented  the  Roman  emperors.  The  argu¬ 
ment  which  was,  or  might  have  been,  founded  on  these  premises 
by  the  Imperialists,  is  dramatically  recorded  by  our  author  in  bis 
*  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen though  we  have  not  space  to 
indicate  the  grounds  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  new  light 
which  his  researches  have  thrown  upon  many  details,  we  still 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  stated  imperfectly  the  defence  which 
might  have  been  set  up  for  the  republics ;  and  that,  after  all,  the 
view  taken  by  Sismondi  and  Hallam  is  substantially  the  correct 
one.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  can  the  House  of  Austria  now 
plead  a  title  identical  with,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to,  that 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Suabian  princes?  Von  Raumer  does 
not  say  that  it  can,  nor  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject. 
And  yet  (unconsciously,  perhaps,  in  part)  he  takes  up  now  a 
station  almost  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  he  formerly 
occupied.  He  even,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  introduces  the 
antiquated  terms,  talking  gravely,  for  example,  of  the  decay 
of  the  Guelf  spirit  in  Italy ;  and  it  has  amused  us  not  a  little  to 
recognise  other  old  friends  in  a  new  dress — arguments  which  once 
did  duty  as  speeches  delivered  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  or  as 
letters  of  negotiation  interchanged  between  Frederic  and  his 
vassals,  now  assuming  the  modest  garb  of  queries  in  relation 
to  the  present  rights  and  prospects  of  Austrian  Lombardy. 
In  the  author’s  own  mind,  whether  he  ever  entertained  the 
substantive  proposition  or  not,  Ferdinand  Emperor  of  Austria 
holds  the  place  of  the  noble-minded  Frederic  the  Second,  and 
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Prince  Metternich  is  the  able  and  enlightened  Pietro  delle 
Vigne.  When  he  looks  from  the  past  to  the  future,  he  assumes 
an  attitude  somewhat  bolder.  The  independence  or  unity  of 
Italy  is  treated  as  a  chimera ;  its  position  is  said  to  offer  it  but 
a  choice  of  masters^ — Germany  on  the  one  hand,  or  France  on 
the  other ;  and,  except  ameliorations  admittedly  necessary  in  de¬ 
tails,  the  only  change  which  seems  conceivable  is  gently  suggest¬ 
ed  in  a  query,  whether  the  genius  of  the  northern  Germans 
(Prussia,  to  wit)  might  not  comport  better  with  that  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians  than  the  Austrian  temper  has  been  found  to  do.  Upon 
none  of  the  momentous  questions,  which  these  remarks  suggest, 
is  it  necessary  for  US’  to  say  a  word.  Our  views  as  to  Italian 
affairs  have  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
reason  to  alter  them. 

With  regard  to  the  present  volumes,  we  are  glad  to  pass  from 
those  subjects  on  which  we  differ  from  the  writer,  and  to  direct 
attention  once  more  to  the  valuable  information  with  which 
the  work  abounds.  For  most  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats, 
we  can  do  nothing  more.  Even  in  Italy  itself,  statistical  in¬ 
formation  is  spreading  fast,  notwithstanding  those  obstacles, 
partly  fortuitous  and  partly  interposed  by  design,  of  which 
we  recollect  a  diverting  instance  in  an  apology  which  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Biblioteca  Italiana  of  Milan,  writing  in  1827,  made 
for  not  having  sooner  reviewed  an  important  treatise  on  Nea¬ 
politan  roads,  published  four  years  before ; — namely,  that  it 
had  but  just  reached  them — ^^a  plea  which,  it  was  added,  the 
readers  would  easily  admit,  from  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
procuring  books  from  Southern  Italy.  Some  of  the  Italian 
periodicms  and  other  works,  embracing  matter  of  this  sort,  may 
be  met  with  in  our  own  country,  and  our  periodical  literature 
occasionally  makes  use  of  these;  while  much  more  has  been 
made  accessible  during  the  last  few  years  by  official  documents, 
particularly  Dr  Bowring’s  able  Report  on  the  Commercial  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  several  of  the  Italian  States,  (to'^which  M.  Von  Rau- 
mer  owns  obligations,)  and  the  papers  periodically  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  regard  to  commercial  affairs,  the  pre¬ 
sent  volumes  are  but  fragmentary  in  comparison  with  informa¬ 
tion  we  thus  already  possess ;  though  even  in  this  department 
some  incidental  notices  are  unanticipated.  The  account  of  edu¬ 
cation  adds  much  supplementary  matter  to  that  which  had  been 
already  communicated  by  Valery,  Serristori,  Bowring,  and 
others.  The  charitable  institutions  are  treated  elaborately  and 
satisfactorily. 

We  shall  not  attempt  at  present  to  use  any  of  the  materials 
thus  offered,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  share  which,  in  the 
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principal  states,  the  nation  is  allowed  to  take  in  its  own  govern¬ 
ment,  general  or  local.  Excepting,  however,  a  few  details  re¬ 
garding  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  States,  (which  have  a  special 
interest  as  illustrative  of  recent  occurrences,)  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  M.  Von  Kaumer  himself  for  information  regarding 
the  communal,  or  municipal  institutions.  We  pass  over  Tus¬ 
cany  with  reluctance,  because  the  civic  regulations  now  in  force 
throughout  that  duchy  admit  of  receiving  very  curious  historical 
illustration,  not  only  from  the  laws  of  Leopold,  on  which  they 
are  founded,  but  from  the  polity  of  the  free  cities  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  should  have  been  well-pleased  also  to  describe  some¬ 
what  at  length  the  municipalities  of  Piedmont,  a  section  of  the 
work  which  is  not  fully  rendered  in  the  translation.  But  we  can 
afford  only  to  glance  rapidly  at  what  may  be  called  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  History  of  Italy,  which  we  wish  to  trace  a  little  farther 
back  than  Von  Raumer’s  plan  has  led  him  to  do.  The  Austrian 
Provinces  and  the  Papal  States  demand  notice  in  our  sketch,  on 
account  of  that  mockery  of  representative  constitutions  which  has 
been  given  them  in  the  present  generation.  The  recent  history 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  presents  an  interest  of  the  same  kind,  while 
the  older  annals  exhibit  baronial  parliaments  in  both  sections  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  ancient  diets  of  the  Sardinian  States  claim 
attention  likewise.  Such  studies  are  in  history  what  the  study  of 
the  skeleton  is  in  anatomy.  He  is  a  novice  who  proceeds  no 
farther  than  this  point ;  but  he  who  neglects  it,  cannot  hope  to 
master  the  more  complex  departments  of  his  science. 

Austrian  Italy,  composed  entirely  of  provinces  which  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  subjection  either  to  the  oligarchy  of 
Venice,  or  to  the  despotism  of  usurping  lords,  presented,  on  its 
incorporation  with  a  great  monarchy,  nothing  resembling  those 
obnoxious  assemblies  which  we  call  Parliaments.  In  these  parts 
of  Italy,  indeed,  such  institutions  had  never  properly  existed. 
Feudalism,  which  was  their  root  in  other  quarters,  had  here  been 
early  extirpated;  and,  even  while  Republicanism  flourished 
throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  society  wanted  those  gra¬ 
dations,  public  polity  that  complex  unity  of  structure,  out  of 
which  arose  the  baronial  parliaments  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Milanese  dukes,  and  the  Venetian  signori,  had  merely  to  sup¬ 
press,  or  to  modify,  or  to  coniine  to  duties  wholly  municipal, 
those  civic  councils  which,  seated  in  the  free  towns,  had  been 
each  the  administration  and  legislature  of  a  petty  commonwealth ; 
but  which,  even  if  the  wishes  of  the  conquerors  had  permitted  it, 
could  not  easily  have  been  transformed  into  parts  of  a  great  cen¬ 
tral  system. 
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In  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  when  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  transferred  them  to  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  powers  of  legislation,  taxation,  and  government, 
were  found  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  sovereign  ;  and  only 
some  municipal  prerogatives,  and  civic  functionaries,  had  survived 
the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  servitude.  A  plan,  which  was  early 
laid  before  Maria- Theresa,  but  frustrated  for  many  years  by  Aus¬ 
trian  slowness  and  Italian  mistrust  and  artifice,  at  length  came 
into  operation  in  1755,  and  reduced  Central  Lombardy,  in  respect 
of  the  share  of  the  subjects  in  political  power,  to  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Hereditary  Austrian  States.  Joseph  the 
Second’s  scheme  of  centralization,  if  it  had  been  allowed  time  to 
take  root  in  Italy,  would  have  materially  modified  his  mother’s 
prdity ;  but  all  the  institutions  of  both  fell,  of  course,  to  the 
ground,  when  the  Germanic  throne  itself  was  overturned  by  the 
French  Revolution. 

After  the  Peace  of  1814,  the  Emperor  Francis  introduced  a 
new  organization,  both  in  the  Lombard  provinces  which  were 
then  restored  to  him,  and  in  those  Venetian  territories  which  he 
had  gained  in  179d.  The  details  of  the  general  and  provincial 
administration  were  prescribed  in  a  proclamation  of  24th  April 
1815,  which  is  a  quasi-charter  for  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom :  the  scheme  for  the  communes  was  subsequently  ar¬ 
ranged.  Maria  Theresa’s  system  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
being,  indeed,  copied  almost  without  alteration  in  the  measures 
regarding  the  local  government,  though  the  central  assemblies 
and  some  other  points  of  less  consequence  are  innovations. 

The  proclamation  of  1815  sets  forth,  as  its  motive,  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  desire  ‘  to  form  colleges  of  men  from  the  different  classes  of 

*  the  state,  through  whom  might  be  learned,  in  regular  form,  the 

*  wishes  and  desires  of  the  nation.’  Accordingly,  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  two  general  governments,  the  one  of  nine  pro¬ 
vinces,  (  Ttrrilorio  Milanese,')  having  its  seat  at  Milan  ;  the  other 
of  eight' provinces,  {Territorio  Veneto,)  having  its  seat  at  Venice, 
and  both,  of  course,  subject  to  the  resident  viceroy.  Founding 
upon  these  divisions,  the  edict  directs  the  formation  of  two  sorts 
of  representative  assemblies.  The  higher  are  two  Central  Con¬ 
gregations,  one  for  the  government  of  Milan,  the  other  for  that 
of  Venice ;  the  inferior  class  comprises  seventeen  Provincial 

•  Congregations,  being  one  for  each  of  the  provinces.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  specifies  six  years  as  the  term  for  which  the  members 
of  both  classes  of  assemblies  are  to  hold  their  seats,  one-half  going 
out  triennially ;  but  our  author  describes  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congregations  as  sitting  for  only  three  years.  The 
constitution  of  the  assemblies  is  as  follows : — 
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In  each  Provincial  Congregation  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
four,  six,  or  eight  landholders,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
province,  half  being  nobles  and  half  commoners ;  and,  next,  one 
representative  for  every  city  in  the  province  which  ranks  as  a  royal 
borough.  The  special  qualifications  for  eligibility  are  several : — 
the  party  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom,  and,  if  noble,  must 
have  a  patent  confirmed  by  the  emperor ;  he  must  reside  in  the 
province  or  city  which  he  represents ;  he  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age  at  least,  and  possess  a  capital  of  two  thousand  crowns,  in¬ 
vested  in  land,  trade,  or  manufactures.  The  elections  are  con¬ 
ducted  very  cautiously  indeed.  For  filling  up  the  periodical 
vacancies,  (after  the  first  election,  over  which,  for  both  assem¬ 
blies,  the  emperor  reserved  full  right  of  control,)  each  commune 
proposes  two  names,  those  of  a  nobleman  and  commoner ;  and 
the  lists  so  formed  are  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Congregation 
itself,  which  selects  for  each  vacant  place  three  qualified  candi¬ 
dates,  and  transmits  these  purified  lists  to  the  Central  Congre- 
tion ;  which,  again,  may  either  object  to  any  individual,  or  lay 
the  lists,  without  remark,  before  the  government  at  Milan,  or 
Venice,  respectively.  The  government,  unless  its  members 
choose  to  exercise  a  special  veto,  (the  reasons  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  report  to  Vienna,)  appoint  to  the  vacant  places  the 
persons  first  named  in  each  list.  The  delegate,  or  imperial  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  is  the  president  of  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gregation,  and  is  responsible  for  the  competency  of  any  orders  they 
issue  to  inferior  boards.  Its  deputies  have  no  salary,  but  possess 
honorary  rank,  and  its  functions  are  described  by  the  proclamation 
under  four  heads — the  business  of  the  taxation  of  the  province  ; 
the  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  towns  and  communes,  for 
which  purpose  the  communal  councils  must  annually  submit  their 
accounts  to  it ;  the  superintendence  of  roads,  and  of  operations 
regarding  the  canals  and  rivers,  so  far  as  these  belong  to  the 
province  and  not  to  the  general  government ;  the  inspection  of 
public  charitable  institutions.  *  On  these  and  other  subjects  of 
‘  public  administration,’  adds  the  next  section,  ‘  the  Provin- 
‘  cial  Congregations  are  entitled  to  transmit  to  the  Central  Con- 

*  gregations,  representations  assigning  reasons ;  and  these  assem- 
‘  blies  may  either  avail  themselves  of  the  representations,  or  reject 

*  them  as  groundless.’ 

Each  Central  Congregation  contains  two  deputies,  a  nobleman  - 
and  a  commoner,  for  every  province  which  the  government  con¬ 
tains,  and  ohe  deputy  for  each  of  the  royal  cities.  The  qualifi< 
cations  of  a  deputy  are,  the  possession  of  real  taxable  property, 
worth  at  least  four  thousand  crowns,  the  age  of  thirty  years  com¬ 
plete,  the  right  of  citizenship,  with  (if  the  deputy  is  noble)  a 
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confirmed  patent,  and  residence  in  the  kingdom,  or  In  Austria. 
For  the  elections,  the  initiative  is  exercised  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  other  class  of  assemblies  ;  but  the  lists  from  the  towns  are 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Central  Congregations,  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  particular  name ;  and  these  bodies  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  make  a  similar  recommendation  in  submitting  the 
reduced  lists  of  the  other  class  to  the  government;  the  Em¬ 
peror  reserving  to  himself  the  final  right  of  nomination,  and 
the  prerogative  of  expelling  any  members  ‘  who  should  show 
‘  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.’ 
The  deputies  of  the  Central  Congregations  have  honorary  rank, 
and  salaries  of  two  thousand  florins.  Their  president  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Territorio  Milanese,  or  Territorio  Veneto  re¬ 
spectively  ;  and  their  functions  are  described  under  six  heads : — 
The  assessment  and  registration  of  any  extraordinary  taxes  that 
might  be  imposed  by  the  sovereign  ;  the  completion  of  the  roll 
for  the  land-tax  ;  the  inspection  of  the  communal  revenues,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  apportionment  of  public  burdens  between 
the  towns  or  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
the  government ;  the  allotment  of  the  military  services ;  the 
superintendence  of  such  bridges,  canals,  and  roads,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  choose  to  take  under  its  own  charge ;  the  general 
inspection  and  supreme  administration  of  charitable  institutions. 
This  assignment  of  duties  looks  well  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the 
explanatory  section  which  follows  removes  all  risk  of  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  government  from  any  proceedings  of  the  deputies : 

*  Provided  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Central  Congregation  shall 
‘  have  only  the  power  of  superintendence,  and  only  a  consultative 
‘  voice,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  expen- 
‘  diture  not  yet  arranged ;  and  that,  in  the  several  branches  of 
‘  administration  above-mentioned,  all  which  relates  to  resolutions 
‘  already  sanctioned,  or  expenditure  already  arranged,  shall  be 
‘  the  business  of  the  provincial  congregations  under  the  restric- 
‘  tions  specified  in  the  part  of  the  edict  which  relates  to  these 
‘  assemblies.’ — ‘  We  permit  the  Central  Congregation,’  it  is 
added,  ‘  to  communicate  to  Us  the  necessities,  wishes,  and  peti- 
‘  tions  of  the  nation,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  to  ask  them  for 
‘  advice  when  it  shall  seem  good  to  us.’ — ‘  The  Central  Congre- 

*  gation  can  neither  issue  ordinances,  nor  impose  contributions 
‘  and  taxes,  nor  exercise  in  its  own  name  any  power  legislative, 

*  judicial,  or  executive  ;  but  in  regard  to  allthe  matters  intrusted 
‘  to  it,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  ordinances  already  sub- 

*  sisting,  it  must  lay  the  result  of  its  deliberations  before  the 
‘  government,  which  will  either  ratify  them,  or,  if  it  is  not  entitled 
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‘  to  do  so,  will  apply  for  Our  sovereign  ratification.  In  cases, 

*  where  the  government  refuses  ratification,  the  Central  Congre- 

*  gation  is  entitled  to  make  direct  application  to  Us.’ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  ^rdinia,  it  costs  us  even  less 
time  than  it  did  in  the  neighbouring  sovereignty,  to  discover  the 
amount  of  the  popular  influence  on  the  government.  States- 
general  or  provincial  there  are  none,  except  in  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  the  constitution  of  whose  Stamenti,  or  national  parlia¬ 
ments,  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  need  not  be 
described.  But  some  may  not  be  aware  that,  in  the  main¬ 
land  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  extinction  of  representative 
assemblies  is  a  fact  of  no  very  ancient  date.  During  several  cen¬ 
turies  there  subsisted,  under  the  Savoyard  Counts,  three  separate 
diets,  the  relics  of  early  feudal  relations  —  the  diet  of  their 
hereditary  earldom  of  Savoy ;  that  of  Piedmont,  whose  cities 
had  never  been  emancipated  from  vassalage  so  completely  as  to 
lose  their  obligation  to  attend  the  courts  of  their  lord  ;  and  the 

f)arliament  of  the  small  but  spirited  county  of  Nice,  whose  privi- 
eges  were  expressly  secured  by  the  convention  which,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  surrendered  the  district  to  the 
Red  Count  Amadeus.  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Saw  the  cessation  of  all  these  assemblies.  When  Charles  Emma¬ 
nuel  the  Second,  on  attaining  majority  in  1648,  re-organized  the 
supreme  government  with  an  express  view  to  crippling  the  pro¬ 
vincial  diets,  all  the  three  tamely  acquiesced  in  his  changes  ;  and 
none  of  them  was  ever  again  summoned.  The  position  of  the 
municipalities,  again,  since  the  subjection  of  all  the  provinces  to  a 
regular  monarchical  rule,  has  been  much  what  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  in  cities  which,  even  during  the  tumult  of 
the  middle  ages,  had  never  been  able,  for  any  considerable  time, 
to  maintain  even  a  partial  self-government.  Those  rights  of 
election  or  confirmation  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by 
the  Bishops  of  Turin,  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  or  the 
Counts  of  the  Maurienne,  passed  insensibly  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  powerful  house,  which  grew  out  of  the  last  named ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  the  royal  prerogative  had  acquired 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enabled  the  monarchs 
easily  to  make  the  dependence  of  the  towns  complete.  Some 
points  of  municipal  privilege,  which  lingered  till  the  French  inva¬ 
sion,  were  lost  under  the  military  empire  ;  and  the  restored  princes 
took  care  to  draw  the  bridle  even  more  tightly  than  it  had  been 
drawn  by  Napoleon.  Turin  alone  has  retained  prerogatives 
which  it  had  purchased  of  old  by  obedience ;  and  Genoa  has 
extorted  similar  rights  by  fear,  from  sovereigns  who  knew  that 
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their  subjects  bitterly  feel  hovr  gross  a  breach  of  faith  that  was 
which  converted  the.  Genoese  republic  into  a  Piedmontese 
duchy. 

The  Papal  Proclamation,  or  Motu-proprio^  of  6th  July  1816, 
of  whose  tenor  our  author  gives  an  abstract,  was  a  measure 
infinitely  more  creditable  to  Pius  the  Seventh  and  his  able 
secretary  Consalvi,  than  were  some  other  parts  of  their  policy, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  It  left  the  people  in  reality  as 
powerless  as  they  were  before ;  but  at  least  it  conferred  on  them 
a  distinct  and  uniform  organization  ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improvements  which  it  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  judicial 
system,  its  constitutional  heads,  however  imperfect,  if  viewed  in 
relation  to  any  just  theory  of  popular  rights,  were  received  as  no 
new  hardship  by  those  who  had  been  recently  subjects  either  of 
the  French  military  empire,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  administration,  its  most  prominent  feature 
was  the  division  of  the  state  into  seventeen  provinces ;  in  each  of 
which  the  Delegate  or  Governor  had  a  council  called  the  Con- 
gregazione  di  Governo,  consisting  of  four,  three,  or  two  persons, 
according  to  the  population,  all  named  by  the  sovereign.  The 
members  of  this  board  were  to  meet  the  delegate  three  times  a 
week,  but  to  possess  only  consultative  voices.  Each  commune 
was  to  receive  a  council  and  a  magistracy.  The  Council,  con¬ 
taining,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  from  sixteen  to  forty- 
eight  members,  was  named  in  the  first  instance  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  was  to  be  self-elective ;  and  its  members 
were  to  be  landholders,  traders,  literary  or  scientific  men,  and 
manufacturers,  no  one  class  being  allowed  to  monopolize  all  the 
seats.  It  was  entitled  to  prepare  annually,  for  the  revision  of 
the  provincial  governor,  an  assessment  of  the  taxes  leviable  in 
the  commune  ;  and  it  might  even  impose  extraordinary  burdens, 
with  the  previous  approbation  of  the  papal  cabinet.  The  magis¬ 
tracy  was  to  consist  of  a  Gonfaloniere,  with  administrative  as¬ 
sessors,  called  Anziani,  whose  numbers  were  from  two  to  six ; 
while  each  village  of  the  commune,  besides  the  chief  one,  was  to 
have  a  dependent  syndic.  All  these  magistrates  were  to  hold 
office  for  two  years,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  government  from 
triple  lists  submitted  by  the  communal  councils.  Their  delibe¬ 
rations  required,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  confirmation  of 
the  supreme  authorities. 

Narrow  as  this  framework  of  polity  was,  it  proved  far  too 
broad  for  the  notions  of  the  papal  advisers.  Its  effective  intro¬ 
duction  was  frustrated  at  every  step  ;  and  in  October  1824,  Leo 
Xll.  issued  a  new  Motu-proprio^  which,  announcing  that  the  ar- 
mngements  of  his  predecessor,  *  confessedly  imperfect  in  many 
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‘  particulars,*  had  been  revised  by  more  judicious  legislators, 
annihilated  the  whole  scheme  at  a  blow.  The  provincial  con¬ 
gregations  were  abolished ;  the  municipal  boards  of  the  com¬ 
munes  lost  that  shadow  of  power  which  they  had  possessed.  Six 
years  more  matured  the  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  eastern 
provinces ;  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  concurred  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Pope ;  and  in  July  1831,  a 
proclamation  of  Gregory  XVI.  altered  the  administration  for  the 
third* time.  What  this  edict  really  did.  Professor  Von  Raumer 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  inform  us.  *  It  was  designed,’  is 
all  he  says,  *  to  introduce  those  discreet  modifications,  to  which 
‘  the  Powers  had  thought  themselves  bound  to  invite  the  attention 
‘  of  the  Pojje;  but  it  has  not  gained  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
*  jority,  or  at  least  it  has  been  characterised  as  unsatisfactory.’ 
Among  the  majority  who  expressed  a  disapprobation  far  more 
severe  than  this  guarded  one,  we  are  glad  to  remember  that  our 
own  government  occupied  a  prominent  place :  in  the  minority 
stood  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Berlin  profes¬ 
sor  is  closed  alike  by  duty  and  gratitude.  Upon  our  mouths 
there  is  no  gag.  The  edict  of  1831  was  as  paltry  a  shift  as  any 
that  feeble  despotism  ever  tried ;  and,  if  we  could  forget  the 
Austrian  bayonets,  our  marvel  would  be,  not  that  it  produced  a 
new  insurrection  in  the  following  January,  but  that  the  revolt 
was  not  tenfold  more  determined  and  extensive.  In  name,  it  re¬ 
stored  both  the  Provincial  Congregations  and  the  Communal 
Councils  ;  but  it  at  once  circumscribed  their  functions  by  a  very 
narrow  definition,  and  took  away  the  little  share  the  people 
bad  at  first  enjoyed  in  electing  them.  The  provincial  governor 
names  the  members  of  the  communal  councils,  who  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state ;  and  from  the  body 
which  the  government  in  Rome  has  thus  chosen,  the  same  go¬ 
vernment  next  selects  the  members  of  the  provincial  congrega¬ 
tions.  *  Experienced  Austrian  functionaries,  well  acquainted 
‘  with  Italy,’  adds  Prince  Mettemich,  in  his  Note  to  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Lamb,  in  July  1832,  *  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
‘  the  Roman  Government,  in  order  to  aid  in  introducing  all 
‘  ameliorations  that  are  practicable  in  the  difficult  position  in 
‘  which  it  is  placed.’ 

On  the  administration  of  Naples,  the  information  communi¬ 
cated  by  Von  Raumer  is  very  full,  and  the  recent  date  of  his 
observations  makes  many  of  his  details  valuable,  even  after  all 
that  we  had  learned  from  Orloff,  Colletta,  and  others. 

Both  the  Sicilies,  essentially  feudal  monarchies,  brought  down 
from  the  middle  ages  their  national  parliaments,  which  long 
embraced  representatives  of  the  towns  along  with  the  barons  and 
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ecclesiastics.  In  the  parliaments  of  the  mainland  provinces, 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  1503,  the  civic  deputies  either  ceased 
to  attend,  or  became  perfectly  passive ;  and,  though  the  diets 
were  very  frequently  summoned  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  their  business  was  coniined  to  the  voting  of  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  and  the  presenting  of  petitions  for  additional  privi¬ 
leges  in  favour  of  the  church  or  the  aristocracy.  At  length 
they  were  discovered  to  be  useless,  since  taxes  imposed  by  pro¬ 
clamations  of  the  Royal  Council  were  paid  with  as  little  reluc¬ 
tance  as  those  voted  by  the  barons ;  and  in  September  1642, 
the  Neapolitan  parliament  assembled  for  the  last  time.  The 
parliament  of  Sicily,  in  all  its  three  sections,  existed  till  the  year 
1812,  but  its  partial  share  in  legislation  had  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  Aragonese  monarchs ;  and,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  its  functions  were  strictly  confined  to  the  voting  of 
subsidies.  The  constitutional  charter  which  the  Sicilians  receiv¬ 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  cannot  even  be 
said  to  have  survived  till  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  his  con¬ 
tinental  provinces,  three  years  after  its  date.  The  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  which,  mainly  founded  on  the  charter  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  had  been  arranged  between  the  King  and  his  in¬ 
sular  subjects  before  he  quitted  Palermo  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
had  entirely  escaped  his  memory  in  December  of  the  succeeding 
year,  when  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  re-organized  both 
divisions  of  his  kingdom.  The  only  mention  of  a  representative 
assembly  for  Sicily,  occurred  in  a  clause  which  promised  that  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation  for  the  island  should  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.  But,  as  Raumer  and 
others  have  pertinently  remarked,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  see 
where  a  Sicilian  parliament  could  be  found,  since  no  new  basis 
was  assigned  for  it ;  while  its  old  foundation  rested  entirely  on 
those  feudal  relations  whose  abolition,  already  solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  edict  expressly  reiterated  and  confirmed.  The 
Sicilians  have,  at  present,  the  suspension  of  their  ancient  par¬ 
liament  to  urge  as  one  ground  of  their  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  that  unpopular  union  with  Naples,  which,  decreed  in  1816, 
and  dissolved  in  1821,  has  again  taken  place  by  a  proclamation 
of  1837. 

In  1821,  besides  a  pretended  national  assembly,  called  a  Con- 
sulta  di  Stato,  which  the  crown  was  to  name  for  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  instituted  in  every  province 
a  Provincial  Council,  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
most  considerable  landholders  ;  who,  named  by  the  crown,  were 
to  hold  place  for  two  years,  and  to  be  employed  in  assessing  the 
public  taxes.  There  was  also  promised  a  new  organization  foiT  ■  <  v 
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the  communes — the  king  having,  on  his  restoration  in  1799, 
punished  his  rebellious  nobles  by  abolishing  the  patrician  Piazze, 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  municipalities  of  the  towns.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Von  Raumer  furnishes  many  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  arrangements  have  been  carried  out.  In  the 
first  place,  the  intendant,  or  royal  governor  of  each  province,  has 
a  small  body  of  assessors,  who,  besides  possessing  certain  judicial 
functions,  are  entitletl  to  give  an  opinion  on  administrative  ques¬ 
tions  when  their  president  chooses  to  consult  them.  The  provin¬ 
cial  councils,  in  which  likewise  the  intendant  presides,  contain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  members,  who  meet  once  a-year  for 
twenty  days  at  most,  and  are  prohibited  from  entering  on  any 
matters  but  those  on  which  their  consultative  votes  are  specially 
required.  They  are  renewed  annually  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth ; 
names  being  proposed  by  the  decurions  for  the  selection  of  the 
government.  Subordinate  to  them  are  district  councils  of  ten 
members,  resembling  them  in  their  powers,  or  rather  in  their  im- 
potency.  The  administration  of  every  commune  is  vested  in  a 
syndic,  two  ‘  eletti,’  and  a  council  of  decurions.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  to  any  of  the  boards,  one  must  possess,  in  towns  of  the 
first  class,  an  income  rated  for  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  have 
carried  on  for  five  years  some  liberal  profession  :  in  towns  of  the 
two  inferior  classes,  the  property-qualification  is  lower,  and  its 
equivalents  are  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  or  the  holding  of  a  farm 
of  a  prescribed  extent.  For  filling  up  the  board  of  decurions,  of 
whom  one-fourth  retire  annually,  the  intendant  selects  from  the 
roll  of  qualified  persons  three  names  for  every  vacant  place ;  and 
from  these  the  minister  nominates  at  pleasure.  The  number  of 
decurions  is  from  eight  to  thirty  for  each  commune  ;  and  one-third 
of  them  at  least  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They  assess  the 
taxes,  propose  the  small  additional  burdens  designed  for  commu¬ 
nal  purposes,  and  perform  other  duties,  in  all  of  which  they 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  intendant.  They  nominate  the 
eletti  without  control,  and  the  syndic,  whose  election  requires 
confirmation  ;  and  the  officers  thus  appointed,  who  are  the  real 
■  administrators  of  the  commune,  hold  their  places  for  three  years. 
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Aut.  VII. —  The  African  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Itemedy  for  it.  By 
Thomas  Foweli.  Buxton,  Esq.  8vo.  London  :  1840. 

/"I UR  object  in  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  generally 
the  subject  of  Mr  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Buxton’s  work,  as  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  work.  We  consider  it 
a  most  valuable  publication,  and  we  feel  that  the  author  has  laid 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  under  very  great  obliga¬ 
tions,  by  the  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  He  has 
collected  almost  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  Africa  as  'connected  with  that  detestable  traf¬ 
fic.  Scattered  as  his  materials  were  over  a  number  of  publications, 
some  of  them  but  little  known  to  general  readers,  a  mass  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  documents,  and  a  considerable  bulk  of  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  industry  and  ability  which  he  has  shown,  and 
the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  has  been  animated,  are  above  all 
praise.  The  book,  too,  in  which  he  has  enabled  those  who  would 
discuss  the  subject  to  find  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
materials  of  the  argument,  is  published  at  a  price  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  general  circulation,  and  requiring  on  the  author’s  part, 
apparently,  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  as  we  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  that,  for  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  five  shillings 
can  be  any  thing  like  a  remunerating  price.  We  verily  believe 
that,  since  the  cause  was  deprived  of  the  invaluable  labours  of 
Zachary  Macaulay,  there  is  no  other  person  who  could  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  such  service ;  and  we  deem  it  as  high  and  as  pure  an 
honour  as  can  be  gained  by  any  man,  to  have  entitled  himself  to 
a  comparison  with  one  so  greatly  and  so  justly  esteemed.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton’s  merits  do  not  stop  here.  Having,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  retired  from  Parliament,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  is  calculated 
to  obtain  very  great  advantages  for  the  African  race,  by  continu¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  labours  of  tbe  African  Institution.  Its 
object  is  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  civilisation  of 
Africa ;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is  published  in  aid  of  its  be¬ 
nevolent  proceedings.  We  shall  best  assist  in  promoting  the 
object,  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  Association,  by  making  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  views  which  they  entertain  ;  and  by 
fairly  and  plainly  stating  the  points  on  which  we  differ  with  them. 

But  we  must  in  the  outset  meet  a  most  unfair  clamour  which  is 
raised  against  the  Abolition  party,  by  those  who  have  only  super¬ 
ficially  considered  the  subject,  although  it  is  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  by  careless  expressions,  and  occasionally  by  exag- 
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gerated  statements,  proceeding  from  individuals  of  that  party 
itself.  We  have  been  engaged,  it  is  said,  for  above  half  a  century 
in  putting  down  the  slave  trade  ;  and  after  pluming  ourselves  on 
our  victory  over  the  enormity,  behold,  it  is  found  to  flourish  more 
than  ever.  Therefore  the  general  inference  is  drawn,  that  all 
our  labour^  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  if,  instead  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  traffic  by  force,  we  had  set  ourselves  about  pre¬ 
venting  it  by  civilizing  Africa,  our  object  might  have  been  at¬ 
tained.  Another  and  a  practical  inference  is,  that  the  old  and 
powerful  party  of  the  Abolitionists  are  unsafe  guides,  because 
their  councils  have  only  led  to  failure.  Now,  as  we  have  for 
eight-and -thirty  years  *  followed  these  guides,  and  as  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  look  out  for  new  leaders,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  grounds  of  our  continued  adherence,  and  show  how  en¬ 
tirely  fallacious  these  objections  are. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  by  this  country, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  when  the  contest  began,  and  that 
has  been  completely  attained.  Not  a  single  slave  is  now  im¬ 
ported  into  any  of  the  British  settlements ;  nor  is  any  British 
subject  concerned  in  carrying  slaves  to  or  from  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Slave-trading,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  been  put 
down  effectually  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  effectually  as  any  other  crime 
which  our  laws  visit  with  severe  punishment,  and  much  more 
effectually  than  many  crimes ;  for  it  is  certain  that  fewer  British 
subjects  are  engaged  in  this  than  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
offences  cognisable  by  our  penal  laws.  Noy,  let  us  stop  here, 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  nothing  else  has  been  done  ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  given  up  by  us  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations  ;  that  not  one  slave  the  less  has  been  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  since  1808,  than  would  have  been  had  our  abolition 
never  taken  place  ;  that  consequently,  as  far  as  Africa  is  concern¬ 
ed,  nothing  has  been  gained;  nay,  even  suppose  that,  by  the  traffic- 
being  under  worse  regulations,  positive  injury  has  been  sustain¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  our  ceasing  to  commit  the  crime — still  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  very  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon 
mankind,  as  well  as  a  great  step  been  made  by  this  country  : — A 
great  step  made  by  this  country  ;  because  we  have  ceased  to  be 
involved  in  the  most  horrible  enormity  ever  committed  by  na¬ 
tions; — a  great  benefit  conferred  upon  mankind  ;  because  the  only 
way  in  which  improvements  ever  can  be  made,  is  by  one  nation 
taking  the  lead  to  do  what  is  right,  and  others  sooner  or  later 


*  The  Edinburgh  Eeview  began  its  labours  in  this  cause  on  its  first 
publication  in  October  1802. 
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following.  Strictly  speaking,  all  that  is  required  of  any  people 
is,  to  do  their  duty  and  keep  clear  of  reproach.  It  is  an  additional 
good  that  their  example  may  be  followed,  and  benefit  accrue  to 
others  as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  is  a  much  better  thing  if  they 
can  confer  the  benefit  sooner,  by  obtaining  a  more  speedy  co¬ 
operation.  But  the  main  point  is  doing  their  own  duty  ;  just  as 
an  individual  has  first  of  all  to  act  honestly  and  prudently  in  his 
own  concerns,  and  justly  gains  the  praise  of  worth  and  wisdom, 
even  if  he  should  fail  both  by  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
in  gaining  any  converts  to  his  system.  The  argument,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  against  which  we  are  now  contending,  is  as  old 
as  the  very  first  moment  of  the  controversy ;  but  then  it  was 
only  used  by  our  adversaries.  ‘  Why  give  up  your  slave  trade? 

*  If  you  don’t  carry  it  on,  others  will.’  The  answer  was — ‘Then 
‘  let  them.  Because  there  lurk  a  gang  of  robbers  in  the  wood, 

‘  who  you  know  will  pounce  upon  that  wayfaring  man,  are  you 
‘  therefore  to  attack  him  before  he  enters  it  ?  ’  There  is  great 
merit  in  desiring  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  example,  so  that 
Africa  may  be  secured  from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ; 

*  and  in  working  actively  for  that  purpose,  there  is  still  greater 
merit.  But  the  primary  duty  of  Great  Britain  is,  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  and  the  safety  of  British  subjects ;  and  as  no  one 
can  have  the  least  right  to  complain  of  her  after  she  has  abandoned 
all  concern  in  the  traffic,  by  whomsoever,  or  in  what  extent  so¬ 
ever  it  may  subsequently  be  carried  on,  so  they  who  have  made 
us  free  from  the  guilt  of  it,  have  succeeded  in  the  first  great  object 
of  all  their  endeavours. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  have 
succeeded  completely  in  that  important  measure.  Let  who  will 
hold  men  as  property,  and  work  them  like  beasts  of  burden,  this 
country  has  no  share  in  such  enormous  wickedness.  If  the  negro 
I  emancipation  should  diminish  the  growth  of  colonial  produce  in 
1  our  colonies,  and,  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  new  lands  else¬ 
where,  create  increased  demand  for  African  slaves,  the  crime  is 

*  not  ours.  We  have  done  our  duty.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  our  example  will  sooner  or  later  be  followed,  long,  it  is  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  hoped,  before  the  perseverance  of  others  in  the 
guilt  of  slave-trading  and  slave-holding  shall  bring  upon  their 
heads  and  those  of  their  victims  the  fearful  visitation  of  negro 

j  insurrection,  to  which  their  present  course  is  manifestly  leading, 
j  Let  this  then  be  steadily  kept  in  mind ;  the  enemies  of  the 
;  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  in  Great  Britain  have  NOT  failed ;  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  main  object ;  they  have  destroyed  both 
I  as  far  as  their  own  country  is  concerned,  even  upon  the  most 
\  unfavourable  view  which  it  is  possible  to  take  of  their  exertions, 
as  regards  Africa  and  other  foreign  nations. 
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But  it  is  not  true  that  no  positive  diminution  of  the  slave  trade 
has  been  effected.  Whatever  portion  of  the  slaves  imported  into 
our  colonies  were  required  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  old 
lands,  has  been  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  traffic.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  required  for  our  colonies,  was  more  than  20,000  a-ycar.  If 
we  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  this  number  were  either  sold 
by  us  again,  or  employed  in  breaking  up  new  lands,  and  so  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  produce  brought  into  the  market  of  the 
world,  (surely  a  large  allowance,)  then  our  abolition  has  diminished, 
by  five  thousand  yearly,  the  numbers  brought  from  Africa,  sup¬ 
posing  that  Cuba  and  Brazil  succeeded  to  all  the  rest  of  our 
cultivation.  But  we  must  add  to  this  a  much  larger  number 
which  used  to  be  imported  into  Guiana,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico, 
and  Trinidad.  In  one  year  this  amounted  to  40,000  during  the 
war ;  but  that  number,  of  course,  included  those  required  for 
clearing  new  grounds.  As  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have  abo-- 
lished  their  slave  trade,  the  restoration  of  their  colonies  has  left 
matters  as  they  stood  before  the  peace ;  or  as  they  would  have 
stood  if  we  had  retained  those  colonies.  Therefore,  whatever 
part  of  this  number,  40,000,  was  destined  to  keep  up  the  old  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  permanently  taken  from  the  slave 
traffic.  Now’,  the  mortality  was  always  much  greater  in  the  Dutch 
and  French  colonies  than  in  ours  ;  consequently  we  cannot  reckon 
the  number  saved  by  the  abolition  at  less  than  10,000,  making  the 
whole  at  the  very  least  15,000 — which  would  have  been  torn 
yearly  from  Africa  beyond  the  number  now  taken,  had  the  great 
question  of  the  abolition  not  been  carried  in  England.  To  this 
number  we  further  must  add  those  lost  on  the  voyage  and  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  imported ;  for  the  num¬ 
bers  to  which  we  have  been  referring  are  those  actually  brought 
into  the  sugar  colonies.  If  it  be  said  that  the  attempts  made  to 
check  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  occasioned  a  greater  loss  under 
this  latter  head  than  used  to  be  incurred,  while  England,  France, 
and  Holland  carried  on  the  traffic  openly,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law ;  we  answer,  that  the  question  now'  under  discussion 
relates  to  the  merits  of  the  abolition  as  a  British  measure ;  and 
that  whatever  may  since  have  been  done  to  put  down  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  that  measure.  If,  imme¬ 
diately  after  abolishing  our  own  traffic,  and  obtaining  the  con¬ 
currence  of  France  and  Holland  to  abolish  theirs,  we  had  let  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  alone,  the  difference  to  Africa  would  have 
been  at  the  least  15,000  a-year,  supposing  all  the  extension  of 
sugar  and  coffee  planting  which  the  abolition  stopped  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba. 

It  is  ^uite  necessary  to  keep  these  things  in  view  while  we  arc 
considering  this  important  subject ;  because  the  zeal  with  which 
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men  press  on  to  things  as  yet  unaccomplished,  is  always  apt  to 
make  them  undervalue  what  has  already  been  gained  ;  and  when 
they  are  seen  to  deal  in  such  careless  representations,  persons  of 
reflection  not  unnaturally  either  reckon  them  unsafe  guides,  if  the 
statement  be  disbelieved,  or  become  disheartened,  if  it  be  trusted  ; 
— asking,  what  use  there  can  be  in  exertions  to  obtain  objects 
which  are  always  described  as  of  paramount  importance  until 
brought  within  our  reach,  and  then  treated  as  utterly  insignifi¬ 
cant.  *  ^jil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum,’ — is 
an  admirable  principle  of  action  ;  ‘  nil  actum  clamans,’ — would 
most  effectually  take  away  the  power  of  doing  w'hatever  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  done,  at  least  where  any  co-operation  was  required.  It 
is  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  the  substance  of  their  statements, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  and  others  have  given  occasion  to  those 
cavils  against  which  our  present  remarks  are  directed.  The 
cavils,  we  need  scarcely  add,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  colonial 
party,  although  they  are  not  wholly  confined  to  that  body. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way,  we  may  proceed  to  observe, 
that,  unhappily,  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  has  increased  exceed¬ 
ingly  since  the  peace,  and  that  it  now  presents-  a  truly  appalling 
picture  of  crime  and  misery.  The  facts  which,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  and  the  country,  are 
quite  demonstrative  of  this ;  and  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  but  the  most  simple  statement  to  strike  every  one  with  con¬ 
sternation.  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  has  collected  them,  and  added 
some  new  particulars.  He  estimates  the  whole  importation  into 
the  Spanisn  and  Portuguese  colonies  at  150,000  yearly.  But  this 
he  gives  as  the  very  least  number ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  builds  his  calculation  would  certainly  raise  it  much  higher. 
Thus  in  three  years  ending  1830,  there  appear,  by  the  returns 
of  the  British  vice-consul,  to  have  been  148,940  imported  into 
Rio-Janeiro  alone  —  or  nearly  50,000  a-year.  Returns  from 
the  British  commissioners  show  the  importation  into  Bahia,  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  to  have  been  21,000  yearly  at 
the  same  period.  But  a  traveller,  Mr  Coldcleugh,  states  that 
those  outports  import  as  many  as  Rio  itself.  According  to  this 
statement,  then,  nearly  100,000,  and,  according  to  the  other, 
about  70,000,*  are  brought  into  these  five  ports  alone,  without 
allowing  any  for  the  smuggling  carried  on  by  landing  slaves  on 
the  coast ;  and  our  author  gives  a  number  of  particular  facts  that 
show  a  great  traffic  of  this  description.  He  also  cites  similar  autho- 


*  Sir  Thomas  Bnxton  says  78,000;  but  this  is  made  by  inadvertently 
dropping  the  two  first  years  of  the  three,  and  supposing  the  number 
(56,000)  of  tlie  third  to  be  the  average.  ' 
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rities  to  prove  that  the  traffic  had  not  decreased  in  1836  and 
1837,  ana  that  it  has  been  increasing  down  to  the  present  time. 
Again,  the  slave  population  of  Brazil  in  1792,  was  600,000,  and 
the  annual  decrease,  by  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  is  five  per 
cent,  which,  i^  ten  years,  would  have  "reduced  the  numbers  to 
little  more  than  360,000;*  and,  in  1835,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
they  would  have  been  reduced  to  about  68,000.  Now,  instead 
of  that,  the  census  of  1835  gave  2, 100,000  as  the  number  of 
slaves.  These  newly  imported  slaves  die  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  Creoles;  consequently  much  more  than  five  per  cent  of  these 
must  have  died  beyond  the  births.  But  suppose  only  an  excess  of 
five  per  cent,  there  must  be  added  600,000  for  the  loss  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years  overwhich  this  importation  extends;  namely, 
the  period  between  the  peace  and  the  census.  This  would  make  a 
total  importation  of  above  2,600,000,  or  130,000  yearly.  The  im¬ 
portation  into  Cuba  has  been  very  large  also,  according  to  similar 
documents.  The  annual  excess  of  deaths  over  birthsin  that  island  is 
8^  per  cent.,  being  10  upon  sugar,  and  5  upon  cofiee  plantations.  In 
1828,  the  census  gave  300,000  for  the  whole  slave  population, 
which,  in  1830,  should  have  fallen  to  250,000,  had  there  been 
no  importation.  Instead  of  that,  it  had  increased  to  479,000, 
leaving  an  excess  of  about  230,000,  t  or  an  importation  of 
1 15,000  yearly.  So  that  by  these  statements  the  importation  of 
Brazil  and  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  about  245,000,  instead  of 
150,000,  at  which  Sir  T.  B.  is  content  to  take  it.  The  price 
of  slaves  being  L.70  in  those  countries,  this  indicates  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  millions  yearly ;  and 
certainly  it  does  seem  hardly  credible  that  any  profits  of  the 
planters  can  support  such  a  drain.  Some  have  accordingly  con¬ 
tended  that  this  proves  the  statements  to  be  exaggerated.  Thus 
the  whole  exports  from  Cuba  being  only  L.4,200,000  sterling 
a-year,  and  1 15,000  negroes  costing  between  eight  and  nine  mil¬ 
lions,  it  does  seem  difficult  to  conceive  so  rapid  an  increase.  The 
cultivation,  however,  has  evidently  increased  with  the  numbers  of 
the  slaves.  For  the  produce  of  sugar,  which,  in  1829,  was  164 
millions  of  pounds,  had  risen,  in  1836,  to  nearly  370  millions ;  and 
it  is  evidently  a  fallacy  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  slav'es  merely 
as  an  expense  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  an  outlay  to  increase  the  capital 
employed  in  planting.  The  wear  and  tear,  no  doubt,  that  is,  the 
8^  per  cent  decrease,  must  be  taken  as  an  expense ;  and  upon 


*  The  functionaries  and  planters  cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  say  to 
one-balf,  or  300,000 ;  but  this  is  a  miscalculation  of  an  obvious  kind. 

-t*  Our  author  calls  it  226,994 ;  but  he  plainly  omits  to  reckon  the 
diminution  upon  the  imported  slaves. 
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480,000  this  would  amount  to  above  L.2,800,000,  at  L.70 
a  slave,  leaving  only  L.  1,400,000  for  all  the  other  expenses  of 
cultivation,  and  the  shipping,  and  other  mercantile  charges,  and 
the  profits.  We  perceive,  too,  in  the  accounts  of  Porto  Rico, 
upon  which  reliance  is  placed,  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
sugar,  elevenfold  in  sixteen  years,  ending  1830 — but  an  increase 
of  nearly  sevenfold  in  the  whole  exports ;  while  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  trebled  between  1820  and  1836.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  probable  that  if  we  had  the  accounts  of  exports  for 
tne  latter  years,  these,  too,  would  have  been  found  to  have 
greatly  increased  since  1830.  After  making  every  allowance, 
therefore,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns ;  supposing,  as  is  very 
possible,  that  the  census  may  have  been  less  accurate  at  the 
earlier  periods  to  which  these  returns  relate  ;  the  melancholy 
result  is  yet  certain,  that  ever  since  the  peace,  the  slave  trade  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  an  extent 
wholly  unparalleled  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  For,  in 
1790,  before  the  destruction  of  St  Domingo,  it  was  never  by  any 
one  supposed  to  exceed  70,000 ;  and  the  very  lowest  estimate 
now  made  carries  it  to  double  that  amount.  We  have  said  no¬ 
thing  of  the  numberless  proofs  from  particular  captures,  which  are 
given  in  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton’s  work  ;  because  they  are  probably 
within  the  recollection  of  most  readers  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject  for  the  last  few  years.  But  they  are  brought  together 
in  a  striking  and  useful  manner  by  our  author;  and  they 
shed  a  truly  horrid  light  upon  the  atrocious  details  of  this  traffic. 
For  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  com¬ 
merce  being  contraband  not  only  increases  the  numbers  taken 
from  Africa,  by  the  amount  of  all  the  captures  made,  and  by  the 
still  larger  amount  of  all  the  lives  sacrificed  in  the  attempts  to 
avoid  being  taken,  but  occasions  those  dreadful  scenes  of  torture 
during  the  middle  passage,  more  shocking  by  a  great  deal  than 
even  the  scenes  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  controversy, 
first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
roused  them  to  abolish  their  share  of  the  traffic. 

The  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  extinguish  this  enormous 
evil  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  be  ? 
Three  modes  have  been  proposed  : — Declaring  it  piracy  ;  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery ;  civilizing  Africa.  That  either  of  these  would  be 
perfectly  effectual,  appears  very  manifest.  As  to  the  second  and 
the  third,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  efficacy  ;  the  first  would 
not  be  effectual  in  our  author’s  opinion,  even  if  the  assent  of  all 
nations  could  be  obtained.  But  this  position  seems  quite  unten¬ 
able.  How  has  the  British  slave  trade  been  abolished  ?  The 
profits  were  so  large  that  no  pecuniary  penalties  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  affect  it  materially,  because  men  will  cheerfully  expose 
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themselves  to  a  risk  of  losing  ship  and  cargo  three  or  four  times, 
provided  the  fifth  voyage,  being  successful,  covers  all  losses,  and 
leaves  a  large 'gain._  But  the  legislature  wisely  foresaw  that 
men  would  not  expose  themselves  to  even  a  much  smaller  risk 
of  being  tried  r^pd  convicted  as  felons.  The  traffic  was  therefore 
treated  as  a  felony ;  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  carried  on._  The 
ease  of  the  Mauritius,  no  doubt,  proves  that  the  mere  enactment 
of  a  law  will  not  insure  its  execution ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  that  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  there  occasioned  the  evasion  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  im¬ 
portation  ceased  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  subject.  Besides,  the  proposition  for  de¬ 
claring  slave  trade  piracy,  assumes  that  the  right  of  search  and 
seizure  should  be  exercised,  and  that  the  culprits  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted  by  the  captors  in  the  courts  of  this,  and  not  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  country.  We  therefore  can  entertain  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  if  this  could  be  obtained,  an  effectual  end  would  be  put  to 
the  atrocious  crime ;  and  as  it  is  most  manifestly  the  only  effectual 
remedy  of  the  three  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  extremely 
injudicious  to  underrate  the  efficacy  of  this  course,  while  we 
dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  others ;  because  the  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  means  of  adopting  it  are  sure  thus  to  be  relaxed. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  opportunity  which  was  lost  in 
1814,  and  still  more  in  1815,  and  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
again  presented,  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  different 
powers  in  such  a  declaration.  Those  who  could  dictate,  or  nearly 
dictate  the  terms  of  that  peace,  were  wholly  without  an  interest 
in  the  slave  trade  question.  France  herself  had  a  far  less  consi¬ 
derable  interest  in  it  than  any  of  the  great  powers  possessing 
colonies.  Holland  was  willing  to  abandon  the  traffic,  and 
would  therefore  have  joined  with  England  in  putting  it  univer¬ 
sally  down.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  alone  deeply  concerned 
in  maintaining  it ;  and  the  governments  of  both  owed  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  England,  and  were  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Allies,  who  had  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  than 
any  dynasties  nominally  independent  ever  were  in  modern  times. 
No  one  certainly  could  have  foreseen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  these  two  countries,  the  feeblest  in  Europe,  would  be 
suffered  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  whole  world,  and  carry 
on  a  traffic  universally  execrated  by  mankind,  with  the  gains 
which  all  others  shrunk  from  touching.  Had  the  Congress  fore¬ 
seen  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  Africans  yearly  would 
be  carried  into  slavery  by  the  miscreants  who  use  the  flag  of 
these  two  feeble  powers,  it  would  assuredly  have  come  to  a  reso¬ 
lution,  that  slave  trading  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations, 
and  should  be  treated  as  a  piratical  oflfence.  Now  that  the  dread- 
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ful  facts  are  before  tbe  \i'orld,  is  it  too  late  to  take  the  same 
course  which,  had  they  been  known,  we  may  so  reasonably  be¬ 
lieve  would  then  have  been  pursued  ? 

Let  us  only  consider  why  a  pirate  is  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  and  not  suffered  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs.  The  reason  usually  assigned  is, 
because  he  makes  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  sea,  insecure. 
But  suppose  a  set  of  seamen  confined  their  depredations  to  the 
harbours  and  coasts ; — landed  in  unprotected  places,  and,  plunder¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants,  escaped  with  the  booty  to  their  vessels,  and 
put  off  to  sea.  This  would  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  be 
piracy,  and  the  offenders  would  perhaps  only  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed  and  committed  the  robbery. 
But,  suppose  this  course  of  depredation  to  become  very  gen¬ 
eral,  and  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  various  countries  to 
engage  in  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  head  of  piracy 
would  be  added  to  the  code  of  public  law,  and  those  depredators 
would  be  treated  as  pirates.  We  have  said,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  perhaps  they  would  be  considered  to  have  consummated 
their  oft’ence  on  shore,  and  therefore  only  to  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed.  If,  however,  the  having  and 
forcibly  detaining  the  stolen  property  while  at  sea  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  maritime  offence,  and  so  to  bring  the  parties  within  the 
piracy  laws  ;  then  so  is,  a  fortiori,  the  act  of  slave  trading  ;  for 
numberless  offences  are  committed  in  the  voyage  beside  the  un¬ 
lawful  detaining  of  the  persons.  But  we  will  assume  that  the 
parties  in  the  case  put,  could  only  be  tried  in  the  country ;  and 
still  it  appears  quite  evident  that  such  an  addition  to,  or  rather 
enlarged  and  liberal  construction  of,  tbe  law  of  nations,  as  we 
suggest,  must  inevitably  follow  from  the  offence  becoming 
general. 

Again,  if  it  be  said  that  the  foundation  of  tbe  law  respecting 
piracy  is  the  general  interest  which  all  nations  have  in  putting  it 
down,  let  us  ask,  if  a  course  of  depredations  would  be  the  less 
piratical  fur  being  confined  to  one  nation’s  vessels,  leaving  all 
others  untouched.  Suppose  a  set  of  robbers  to  arm  themselves 
only  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  ships  and  boats  belonging  to 
some  one  petty  African  state,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  certain 
no  other  vessels  ever  were  or  ever  could  be  attacked  ; — nay,  sup¬ 
pose  the  depredators  were  only  to  follow  their  calling  in  such 
boats,  and  such  small  numbers,  as  to  make  their  attacking  any 
other  craft  physically  impossible — surely  this  would  never  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  dealt  with  as  pirates  ;  and  yet,  except  that 
petty  African  state,  no  person  in  the  world  could  have  tbe  least 
interest  in  putting  them  down.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all 
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nations  have  a  very  direct  interest  in  patting  down  the  slave 
traffic  ; — an  interest  proportioned  to  their  interest  in  preventing 
piracy  of  the  worst  description.  For  that  traffic  is  the  very 
school  in  which  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  pirates  arc 
trained.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  slave-trader  fit  him  for 
the  calling  of  e  pirate  ;  and  the  remorseless  cruelty  with  which 
he  sacrifices  the  lives  of  his  victims  by  the  hundred,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape  his  pursuers,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  savage 
desperation  with  which  he  sells  his  own  so  dearly,  when  he 
chances  to  be  overtaken. 

If,  indeed,  it  should  be  objected  to  making  this  alteration,  or 
rather  modification,  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  that  there  is 
a  risk  of  such  change*  being  in  other  instances  attempted,  where 
all  but  one  or  two  nations  are  agreed,  and  the  powerful  are  thus 
leagued  against  the  feeble  ; — the  answer  is  obvious.  This  pre¬ 
cedent  will  never  justify  any  change  being  introduced,  unless  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind  go  along  with  it,  and  have  for  ages 
run  in  the  same  direction.  The  precedent  will  not  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous  which  can  only  be  cited  to  provide  for  such  a  case  ;  and  if 
any  new  form  of  crime  shall  ever  be  invented  which  inflicts  half 
as  much  misery  on  its  victims,  or  is  calculated  to  raise  half  as 
much  indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  but  its  perpetrators,  then 
no  one  is  likely  to  raise  an  objection  against  a  still  further  addi¬ 
tion  being  made  to  the  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  novel  enormity. 

But  it  is  said,  and  we  fear  truly  said,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  which  will  be 
necessary  before  such  a  step  can  be  taken.  Then,  at  least, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  at  whose  door  the  blame  lies. 
England  is  anxious  to  do  her  duty ;  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
having  no  colonies,  are  willing  to  join  her,  if  France  and 
America  will  consent :  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  colonics,  make  no  objection ;  nay,  the  Dutch  have  the 
same  good  disposition  with  ourselves ;  therefore,  if  Spain  and 
Portugal  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
foulest  iniquity  that  ever  stained  the  character  of  any  nation,  it 
must  be  because  France  and  America  will  not  join  with  England 
in  preventing  it.  Arc  the  statesmen,  then,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
these  two  fee  and  enlightened  countries,  deliberately  resolved  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  odium  of  suffering  such  scenes  to  he 
enacted  as  it  curdles  the  very  blood  in  men's  veins  to  think  off 
That  the  miscreants  who  dishonour  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  names,  are  carrying  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
noisome,  pestilential  dungeons  across  the  Atlantic,  in  chains,  and 
in  torments — smothering  them  in  casks  when  they  wish  to  conceal 
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them — butchering  them  in  cold  blood  when  they  dread  their  re¬ 
sistance — throwing  them  overboard  like  bales  of  lumber  when  they 
wish  to  quicken  their  pace,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  cruel  and  linger¬ 
ing  death  in  their  plantations — this  it  is  which  the  statesmen,  or 
the  people,  or  both,  in  France  and  in  America,  are  content  to  ad~ 
mit  is  their  own  doing,  as  long  as  England  finds  it  impossible  to 
obtain  their  concurrence  in  pronouncing  the  single  word  which 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  abolish  these  enormities.  We  are  all 
along  assuming  that  no  objection  is  made  in  any  part  of  this 
country  to  the  government  exerting  itself  to  adopt  those  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  prevention.  There  are  interests,  we  doubt  not, 
much  opposed  to  such  a  course.  The  enormous  capital  required 
for  the  operations  carrying  on  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  must  in  great 
part  certainly  be  supplied  from  this  country.  They  who  have 
furnished  it,  however,  will  be  slow  to  appear  openly  as  adver¬ 
saries  to  the  extinction  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  only  means  by  which  their  ‘  course  of  dealing’ 
can  ever  be  detected,  may  before  long  be  resorted  to — a  search¬ 
ing  investigation  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Some  light  will  probably  then  be  shed  upon  that  which 
many  are  at  present  unable  clearly  to  comprehend ;  namely,  how 
countries  proverbially  so  poor  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been 
able  to  invest  at  the  rate  of  greatly  above  ten  millions  sterling 
a-year  since  the  peace,  in  all  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  money,  in  the  extension  of  sugar  and  coffee 
planting ! 

We  have  dwelt  little  on  the  other  remedies  proposed — the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves,  and  the  civilisation  of  Africa, — because, 
though  they  would  no  doubt  be  effectual,  they  seem  calculated,  the 
latter  evidently,only  to  operate  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  but  a  remote  one  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  put  down  slavery  ;  but  it  is  still  less  likely,  we 
fear,  that  any  efforts  of  this  country  should  so  far  change  the 
habits  of  the  Africans  as  to  reclaim  them  from  the  traffic  which' 
seems  now  to  be  their  main  occupation.  The  plan  of  extending 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  and,  above  all,  of  carrying 
on  such  agricultural  operations  in  their  country,  as  shall  show 
them  how  profitable  a  substitute  for  slave  trading  they  may  easily 
and  safely  obtain,  was,  as  far  back  as  1821,  recommended  with 
great  ability  by  Mr  M‘Queen — a  gentleman  who,  for  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one  ;  and  who,  beside 
entering  into  the  most  important  details  of  the  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  ample  the  resources  of  Africa  are  in  all 
Ir  the  most  valuable  branches  of  colonial  industry,  had  the  great 
merit  of  first  suggesting  the  real  course  of  the  Niger  j  long  before 
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I  the  accidental  discovery  of  Lander  proved  that  it  runs  into  the 
Big'ht  of  Benin.  Differing  most  widely,  as  we  have  always  done, 
with  Mr  McQueen  npon  colonial  questions,  we  cannot,  without 
great  injustice,  withhold  from  him  this  praise.*  His  doctrine 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  which  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton’s  active  exertions  ;  and  the  work  now  before  us 
enforces  it  at  great  length,  and  with  a  body  of  important  and 
interesting  evidence  relating  to  the  capabilities  of  Africa  for 
agriculture  and  for  trade.  The  Government,  too,  has  so  far 
adopted  the  same  views,  that  an  expedition  is  fitting  out  to  as¬ 
cend  the  Niger,  open  a  friendly  communication  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  encourage  the  legitimate  commercial  intercourse  with 
their  provinces ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to 
Lord  Glenelg,  during  whose  administration  of  the  colonial  de¬ 
partment  the  resolution  appears  to  have  been  formed,!  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr  M‘Queen’8  known  opinions  on  West  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  strong  part  he  had  always  taken  upon  the  con¬ 
troversy  connected  with  them,  his  lordship  applied  to  him  as 
the  person  best  fitted  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  bad  chiefly  originated  with  him.  But  whether  he  ac¬ 
companies  it  or  not,  great  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  may  be  expected  from  this 
expedition.  Something  will  also,  we  fain  hope,  be  gained  for 
the  extension  of  the  legitimate  trade.  The  settling  a  factory 
/  at  Fernando  Po,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  one 
or  two  other  factories,  (especially  one  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tchadda  and  Niger,)  may  be  attended  with  advantage ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton,  as  well  as  Mr  M‘Queen,  is  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  the  effects  which  will  be  produced  upon  the  natives,  when 
they  see  how  easily  valuable  goods  may  be  raised  and  sold  for  more 
than  they  now  get  by  selling  one  another.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  wish  well  to  the  experiment ;  and  the  cost  of  making  it,  even 
if  it  shall  fail,  no  one  has  any  right  to  grudge ;  provid^  the  set¬ 
tlements  that  are  formed  shall  not  involve  us  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  them  for  ever,  even  after  they  shall  be  found  to  be 
useless.  But  we  own  that  our  hopes  are  slender  of  the  result. 
Sir  Thomas  Buxton  argues,  that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade, 
being  180  per  cent,  and  no  smuggling  ever  being  successfully 
checked  where  a  profit  of  above  30  per  cent  is  to  be  made,  we 


*  Mr  M'Queen  has  recently  published  a  book  on  the  Geography  of 
Africa,  in  which  he  re-states  his  former  arguments.  The  reader  will  find 
it  a  work  of  great  value.  The  map  is  admirable.  But  the  strong  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Colonial  party  every  where  appear  in  the  general  remarks. 
'  !  M'Queen,  Geography  of  Africa,  p.  Ixxxv. 
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have  no  chance  of  extirpating’  the  foreign  slave  traffic  by  mere 
capture  and  confiscation,  because  the  trader  can  afford  to  lose 
many  cargoes,  and  still  to  gain  greatly.  Will  not  the  same 
argument  apply  to  the  native  African  trader?  Will  not  the 
European  slaver  be  able  to  raise  out  of  that  160  per  cent  the 
miserable  four  pounds  which  he  now  pays  ?  Nay,  were  it  neces¬ 
sary,  would  not  the  planter  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  who  now  pays 
L.70,  (the  price  on  which  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  are  calcu¬ 
lated,)  be  able  to  raise  that  price,  if  he  found  our  legitimate  com¬ 
merce  with  the  natives  made  it  necessary  to  pay  much  more  for 
their  victims?  It  is  also  asserted  by  a  writer  who  practically 
knows  the  African  states,*  that  the  traffic  has  already  left  the 
part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  plans  in  contemplation  refer,  and 
gone  much  further  to  the  southward  ;  so  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  even  if  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  were  converted  and 
civilized,  the  slave  trade  would  be  carried  on  elsewhere.  This  is, 
however,  any  thing  rather  than  a  reason  for  relaxing  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  improvement  of  Africa. 
It  is  only  an  argument  against  flattering  ourselves  with  the  hope, 
that  those  efforts  will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  extirpate 
the  guilty  traffic. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sir  T.  Buxton  would 
confine  our  exertions  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  considers,  and  very  justly,  that  to  give  our  operations 
even  a  chance  of  succeeding,  redoubled  activity  must,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  used  in  checking  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  if  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  cruisers,  and  especially  of  steam-boats,  which 
can  enter  the  rivers,  shall  even  produce  a  temporary  diminution 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  some  time  may  be  given,  in  a  part  of 
Africa  at  least,  for  weaning  the  natives  from  their  present  barba¬ 
rous  pursuit  of  man-hunting,  and  turning  their  minds  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  eminently  fertile  country. 

That  any  permanent  benefit  can  arise  to  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  from  all  our  exertions,  as  long  as  a  pecuniary  loss  alone 
is  the  consequence  of  capture,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
firmly  believing.  Nay,  that  all  we  are  now  doing  only  increases 


•  See  an  Appeal  to  the  Government  and  People  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  proposed  Niger  Expedition,  by  R.  Jamieson,  Eeq.  This  gen¬ 
tleman’s  warning  deserves  to  be  well  considered.  He  is  apprehensive  that 
if  governnaent,  or  societies  with  large  funds  profusely  administered,  em¬ 
bark  in  operations  either  of  trade  directly,  or,  which  is  much  more  likely, 
of  friendly  intercourse,  sustained  by  presents  with  the  native  chiefs,  the 
private  tnuier,  on  whom  we  mnst  necessarily  rely,  will  be  driven  from  the 
field.  He  himself  has  in  consequence  already  abandoned  a  speculation? 
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the  number  of  persons  torn  annually  from  Africa,  and  grievously 
augments  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment  on  the  voyage,  seems 
quite  indisputable.  The  necessary  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
all  our  toil  and  all  our  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  of  lives, 
in  the  war  we  wage  against  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  are  worse 
than  useless,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  experiment 
now  making  has  been  fairly  tried,  unless  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  the  only  effectual  course  of  treating  the  slave-trader  as  a 
criminal,  'i'o  civilize  Africa  generally  while  the  traffic  lasts, 
seems  nearly  hopeless.  But  the  plan  in  contemplation  may  do 
something  towards  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  river, 
especially  if  Mr  Jamieson  he  right  in  his  assertion,  that  the  traffic 
has  nearly  left  that  district. 

Beside  the  plans  to  which  we  have  adverted,  a  fourth  has  been 
lately  propounded  by  an  able  writer,  apparently  acquainted 
with  Africa  from  personal  observation.*  It  consists  in  supplying 
free  labourers  to  the  British  colonies  from  North  America,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  wherever  else  free  negroes  can  be  found  willing  to 
work  for  the  comparatively  high  wages  which  our  planters  can 
afford  to  give.  But  as  the  imminent  risk  of  this  becoming  a 
slave  trade  at  once  must  strike  every  one,  the  author  proposes 
that  Government  alone  should  undertake  the  task  of  transport¬ 
ing  those  labourers ;  that  they  should  have  an  option  of  being 
brought  back  cost  free  ;  and  that  no  bargain  to  continue  for 
longer  than  one  year  should  be  suffered.  This  plan  has  met,  it 
seems,  with  much  favour  with  some  eminent  authorities  among 
the  West  Indians,  particularly  in  Trinidad.  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  give  it  circulation  ;  adding,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  must  attend  its  execution,  and  of 
the  yet  more  serious  risks  which  it  would  encounter  of  perversion 
and  abuse. 

But  that  the  produce  of  free  labour  would,  and  that  speedily, 
beat  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  out  of  the  market,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  sugar,  for  example,  of  Cuba, 
is  subject  to  a  necessary  burden  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  tbe  capital  invested  in  its  cultivation,  namely, 
the  slaves.  If  each  slave  produces  a  hogshead  and  a  half  yearly, 
and  these  are  sold  for  L.30,  there  must  be  paid  the  sum  of  L.700  for 
new  negroes,  beside  all  other  costs,  before  those  hogsheads  can  be 
shipped,  or  about  twenty-three  per  cent  upon  the  gross  produce  of 


•  Westminster  Review,  No.  LXVI.,  June  1840.  This  paper  is 
written  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices,  and  in  some  of  its  re* 
marks  is  plainly  erroneous.  Those  prejudices,  however,  are  not  West 
Indian. 
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the  estate.  Now,  this  leads  to  an  undeniuhiu  conclusion  ;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  New  African  Society  to  it. 
Its  members  are  men  belonging  indifferently  to  all  parties,  and  who 
have  only  the  interest  of  humanity  at  heart.  They  can  have  no 
fears  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  West  Indian  body.  They 
know,  too,  that  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  that  body  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Then,  suppose  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  France  and  America  in  declaring  the 
slave  trade  piracy — suppose  it  is  admitted  (as  all  really  must  admit) 
that  while  the  traffic  exists,  no  considerable  portion  of  Africa 
can  be  civilized  ;  that  until  civilisation  becomes  greatly  extended 
in  Africa,  the  South  American  planters  cannot  he  undersold ;  and 
that,  until  they  can  be  undersold,  the  slave  trade  will  continue 
while  any  portion  whatever  of  Africa  remains  barbarous — what 
course  have  we  left  but  to  repeal  the  protecting  duty  upon  East 
Indian  sugar,  and  thus,  at  once,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Asia,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  give 
Africa  the  only  chance  of  becoming  peaceful  and  enlightened? 
The  people  of  this  country,  too,  have  paid  twenty  millions  to 
extinguish  slavery,  and  fifteen  millions  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  j  let  them  now  carry  into  effectual  execution  both  those 
great  designs,  by  a  measure  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
burdens  already  imposed  upon  them,  will,  before  many  years 
elapse,  be  found  a  very  considerable  relief  to  them;  and  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  benefit  incalculably  many  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  fellow-creatures 
all  over  the  world.  Unless  the  attention  of  the  Abolitionists 
is  seriously  directed  to  this  subject,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  do  not  faithfully  discharge  what  remains  to  be  performed 
of  their  duty  to  the  cause.* 


*  An  Aftridgement  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  book  has  been  published 
by  the  Society,  and  is  sold  for  a  Shilling.  But  we  strongly  recommend 
the  reader  to  prefer  the  original  work  itself,  which  is  fifty  times  cheaper 
at  Five  Shillings.  Its  size,  too,  should  deter  no  one  from  reading  it ; 
for  it  is  full  of  most  interesting  matter. — The  Society  has  been  very 
incautious  in  sanctioning  the  piiblication  of  this  Abridgement,  which  has 
l)een  prepared  by  persons  so  little  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  to  speak 
of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton’s  having  ‘  detected  the  secret’ — (p.  G) — of  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  and  founded  upon  ‘  (his  discovery,  his 
‘  own  peculiar  remedy.’  Whoever  reads  the  book  itself,  will  find  that  its 
able,  candid,  and  excellent  author,  makes  no  kind  of  claim  to  any  sucU 
‘  discovery  and,  if  possible,  still  less  to  a  ‘  jieculiar  remedy’ 
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Anx.  VIII. — Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth^  Sixteenth^  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Henry 
Hallam.  4  voU.  8vo.  London:  1837 — 1839. 

TT^e  have  delayed  for  a  long  time  to  notice  this  great  work, 
the  most  important  contribution  to  literary  history  which 
English  libraries  have  received  for  many  years  ;  and  our  excuse 
for  the  delay  must  be  found  in  the  high  character  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Even  for  the  purpose 
of  the  very  brief  observations  which  we  can  hazard,  an  attentive 
study  of  its  contents  was  more  than  usually  necessary. 

Few  labours  of  the  same  extent  have  ever  been  accomplished 
with  less  assistance.  Mr  Hallam  truly  says  in  his  preface,  which 
contains  a  short  review  of  the  principal  works  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  department,  that  *  we  possess  little  of  this  kind  in  our 
‘  language.’  In  fact,  except  in  the  single  subject  of  poetry,  the 
English  student  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  guide  him  in  acquiring 
even  a  general  knowledge  of  great  literary  names  and  works, 
except  some  very  imperfect  Biographical  Dictionaries.  Foreign 
libraries  are  undoubtedly  richer  in  comprehensive  treatises  of 
this  description  ;  and  Germany  has  of  late  contributed  largely  to 
this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  laborious  and  learned  investi¬ 
gation.  But  most  of  the  extensive  compilations  referred  to  in 
this  preface  appear  to  be  valuable,  chiefly  as  books  of  reference ; 
not  as  ‘  entire  and  synoptical  works,’  among  which  it  is  Mr 
Hallam’s  desire  that  his  own  should  be  ranked. 

Mr  Hallam’s  arrangement  is  chronological.  The  first  volume 
carries  the  reader  down  to  the  year  1520,  in  a  sort  of  introductory 
sketch,  in  which  the  classification  of  books,  according  to  subjects 
and  language,  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.  After  1520,  he 
pursues  a  very  minute  and  accurate  plan.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  thirty  years  from  1520  to  1550 ;  the  remaining 
three  are  divided  into  half  centuries,  down  to  1700,  the  era  at 
which  the  work  concludes.  Each  half  century  is  subdivided  into 
chapters,  severally  devoted,  or  nearly  so,  to  ‘  ancient  literature,’ 
to  use  his  own  rather  ambiguous  term ;  theological  literature ; 
speculative  philosophy ;  moral  and  political  philosophy  ;  poetry ; 
dramatic  literature;  ‘polite’  literature;  physical  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  literature.  In  each  chapter,  the  arrangement  according 
to  Nations  is  generally  followed,  particularly  in  those  devoted  to 
the  ‘humanities;’  and  commonly  in  the  order  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England  : — Germany,  as  far  as  her  vernacular  lan¬ 
guage  is  concerned,  hardly  coming  in  for  a  place  in  the  ranks.  It 
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must  be  added  that  this  classification  follows  the  chronological 
order  of  books,  and  not  that  of  births  or  deaths. 

We  have  heard  this  mode  of  arrangement  condemned  as  un¬ 
natural  and  arbitrary,  and  tending  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
work :  it  is,  undoubtedly,  often  unsatisfactory,  as  the  divisions 
thus  assumed  break  into  the  middle  of  subjects  which  seem  to 
require  unity  of  treatment.  The  reader  is  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  a  criticism  on  Shakspeare  unusually  able,  and,  strange  to 
say,  original ;  and  referred  to  another  volume  for  all  the  plays 
supposed  to  have  appeared  after  1600 :  he  finds  Bacon’s  Essays 
treated  as  part  of  the  literature  of  one  age,  and  his  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  another ;  and  Taylor  appears  in  one  half  century  as 
a  bold  and  free-spoken  assertor  of  toleration,  and  in  another  as  a 
casuist  of  somewhat  lax  morality.  (We  must  add  that  he  is 
treated,  in  both  characters,  with  very  just  appreciation  of  his 
genius,  his  inconsistencies,  and  his  occasional  want  of  fairness.) 
And  it  is  provoking  to  be  indulged  with  a  mere  glimpse,  and  no 
more,  of  the  mighty  figures  of  Leibnitz,  Bentley,  and  Newton, 
because  their  chief  works  happened  to  be  published  after  the  year 
1700. 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  arrangement  which 
would  not  be  liable  to  some  such  objections ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr  Hallam  has  done  wisely  in  tak¬ 
ing  chronological  order  as  the  basis  of  his.  No  other  gives  so 
much  insight  into  what  may  be  termed  the  internal  mechanism 
of  literary  history.  It  impresses  the  mind  strongly  with  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  a  trite  rule  of  criticism,  but  one  con¬ 
stantly  lost  sight  of — that  of  estimating  individuals  according  to 
their  age  and  their  contemporaries.  It  forces  on  our  attention  the 
truth,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  that,  in  the  works  of  a  great 
majority  of  writers,  the  body  or  substance  belongs  to  their  time 
and  society,  the  colour  only  is  given  by  tbe  individual,  more  or 
less  deep  as  he  is  more  or  less  original.  It  leads  us  especially 
to  reflect  on  that  most  singular  and  instructive  of  all  phenomena 
which  an  universal  history  of  literature  presents — the  electrical 
rapidity  with  which  thought  is  communicated  ;  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  new  views  of  truth,  new  modes  of  applying  the  mind  to 
its  investigation,  new  tones  of  feeling  and  taste,  arise  simultane¬ 
ously  in  distant  regions ; — so  sudden,  as  to  render  it  often  impossi- 
:  ble  to  discover  whether  the  inspiration  was  propagated  or  contem¬ 
porary.  As  in  art,  so  it  is  in  literature ;  the  experienced  critic  can 
often  detect  the  turn  of  mind,  we  will  not  say  of  the  same  half 
century,  but  of  tbe  same  generation,  or  the  same  decennium,  in  the 
p^ductions  of  different  countries.  Even  phenomena  which,  con- 
j  sidered  by  themselves,  appear  the  most  origiqal,  are  strangely 
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subject  to  this  law  of  contemporaneousness.  The  Reformation 
broke  out  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe  between  1520  and  V 
1540.  The  drama,  in  England  and  Spain,  rises  at  once  from 
chaos  to  perfection  between  1580  and  1600.  Gassendi’s  first 
philosophical  publication  appears  in  1624  :  Descartes  bursts  upon 
the  world  in  1637 ;  and  Hobbes  in  1642  ;  and  with  these  three 
names  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  thought.  Few  services  could 
now  be  rendered  to  literature  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of 
tracing  the  history  of  all  such  coincidences,  and  distinguishing, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  that  which  one  mind  borrows  from 
f^mther  from  those  necessary  products  of  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
spontaneous  results  of  similar  preparation  in  men  of  similar  genius. 

We  should  thus  catch  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  wonderful 
spirit,  the  quintessence  of  literary  alchymy,  which  makes  the 
men  of  all  nations  one  in  defiance  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
different  languages,  different  habits,  and  mutual  aversion  can  draw 
between  them ;  and  which  alone  ensures  the  progress  of  mankind. 

All  this  Mr  Hallam  has  conceived  and  endeavoured  to  execute. 

But  although  he  has  achieved  an  enterprise  of  great  compass,  and 
unusual  power  of  thought,  and  affording  much  incitement  to 
thought  in  the  reader,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  produced, 
in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  words,  that  which  his 
book  professes  to  be — an  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  approaches  more  to  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  library 
of  a  man  of  general  reading,  arranged  in  chronological  instead 
of  alphabetical  order.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  he  has  allowed 
himself  liberties  from  which  assuredly  a  systematic  writer  ought 
to  refrain.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  assert  that  the  compiler  of 
such  a  catalogue  ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  of  testimo¬ 
nies,  (ponderanda.sunt,  non  numeranda,)  and  allow  to  every  author 
on  whom  he  comments  such  an  amount  of  space  and  attention  as 
he  deserves  from  his  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the 
eflfect  he  has  produced  on  literary  taste  and  knowledge.  Yet 
assuredly  some  approximation  to  this  rule  must  be  observed,  if 
the  writer  wishes  to  give  his  work  the  character  of  fulness  and 
completeness.  It  should  seem  to  be  a  still  more  necessary  guide 
in  constructing  ‘  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literature  as  displays 
*  its  various  departments  in  their  simultaneous  condition  through 
‘  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their  mutual  dependency.’  How 
do  the  great  names  of  European  literature  stand  relatively  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  the  space  which  they  occupy  in  Mr  Hallam’s 
pages  ?  We  find  seventy-five  pages  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  single  work  of  Grotius,  ‘  De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis sixty  to 
Bacon ;  fifty-six  to  Hobbes ;  twenty-six  to  the  heavy  work  of 
Bodinus,  *  Republica thirty  or  forty  to  Shakspeare ;  eleven 
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to  Cervantes ;  eight  to  Montaigne ;  as  many  to  Ariosto ;  and 
three  or  four  to  Bayle. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  critical  cavilling  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  disproportion  between  the  space  accorded  to  particu> 
lar  names  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  general  inequalities  of  the 
work; — the  disproportionate  extent,  and  still  more  disproportion¬ 
ate  value,  of  the  portions  allotted  to  different  classes  of  literature. 
By  far  the  longest,  relatively  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work,  are  those  devoted  to 
speculative  philosophy,  political  science,  and  theology  ;  the  least 
copious  and  worst  executed,  are  the  departments  of  poetry  and 
belles  lettres,  especially  the  latter.  With  a  mind  full  of  collected 
thought,  it  is  evident  that  the  critic’s  first  objeqt  has  been  to 
disburden  himself  of  the  load,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been 
filled  up,  perhaps  reluctantly,  and  with  some  degree  of  distaste, 
in  order  to  give  something  like  completeness  to  the  work.  Add 
to  this,  that  a  constitutional  aversion  from,  paradox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  dread  of  being  commonplace  on  the  other,  have  evi¬ 
dently  induced  him  to  pass  lightly  over  many  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  topics  of  his  survey,  because  so  much  has  been  said  about 
them  already  ;  and  we  shall  easily  discover  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  inequalities  in  question. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  incompleteness  of  this 
‘  Introduction’  as  an  index  or  catalogue,  we  might  also  complain 
of  the  very  odd  and  arbitrary  boundaries  by  which  the  author  has 
chosen  to  circumscribe  the  province  of  literature.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  principles  theological  controversy  is  in¬ 
cluded,  and  history  almost  wholly  shut  out  ?  Why  works  on 
algebra  and  anatomy  are  within  the  scope  of  his  researches,  and 
not  works  on  painting  and  agriculture  ?  Why  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels,  the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  popular  library  of  every 
country,  are  excluded  as  merely  containing  ‘  truth  of  fact,’  while 
works  on  natural  history,  although  strictly  descriptive,  are 
thought  worthy  of  notice  ?  All  these  singularities  are  indeed 
little  worthy  of  remark,  if  it  be  thought  that  an  author  is  in  no 
degree  responsible  for  the  limits  within  which  he  chooses  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  what  he  is  to  write,  but  merely  for  the  merits  of  what 
he  has  written ;  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end — the 
workmanlike  fulfilment  of  a  self-appointed  task,  is  no  part  of 
literary  merit — a  doctrifte  which  appears  to  be  yery  prevalent  at 
the  present  day,  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  certain  description  of 
authors.  We  have  become  more  indulgent  to  carelessness,  and 
caprice,  and  incompleteness  of  composition,  in  measure  as  we 
have  become  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  truth,  that  freedom 
is  the  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  truth  and  genius. 
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The  taste  of  an  earlier  and  more  systematic  age  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  these  volumes  with  pleasure,  as  the  adversaria  of  a  learned 
and  thoughtful  man,  who  had  meditated  much,  and  observed 
much  more,  in  the  course  of  very  miscellaneous  studies :  but 
hardly  as  an  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.’ 

But  the  history  of  literature  is  not  a  catalogue  of  literary 
works,  complete  or  incomplete,  chronological  or  alphabetical ; 
nor  can  any  but  the  most  limited  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  at  different  periods,  be  obtained  through  a  series  of 
detached  reviews  of  remarkable  performances,  and  a  cursory  no¬ 
tice  of  the  rest.  If  there  be  any  branch  of  enquiry  in  which  the 
tendency  to  theorize  and  speculate  may  allowably  indulge  in  ample 
room,  it  is  assuredly  in  this.  The  literature  of  any  age  or  coun* 
try  is  the  product  of  an  hundred  different  causes — of  inbred  diver¬ 
sities  of  national  character,  if  such  there  be — of  religion,  of  go¬ 
vernment,  of  education,  of  social  circumstances.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  true  or  animated  impression  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  so  complex  a  creature  (Mr  Ilallam  will  pardon 
us  this  nominalism  of  our  phraseology)  without  extensive  com¬ 
parison  and  generalization?  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  misuse  or  excessive  application  of  these  philosophical  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  the  present  day,  produces,  in  sceptical  and  acute  minds, 
a  tendency  to  undervalue  them.  How  remarkably  this  is  the 
case  with  Mr  Hallam,  his  readers  cannot  fail  in  a  moment  to  per¬ 
ceive.  With  a  talent  for  conjecture,  apparently  both  ready  and 
fertile,  it  is  evident  that  he  constantly  shrinks  from  the  active 
employment  of  it.  He  seems  haunted  with  the  fear  of  those 
delusions  which  are  said  to  lie  hid  in  general  propositions :  his 
dislike  and  contempt  of  paradox  lead  him  to  condemn  almost  all 
speculation  as  heretical.  The  opposite  extreme  may  be  danger¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  at  least  far  more  attractive.  A  German  critic,  who 
lets  all  his  vast  collection  of  facts  fall  into  regular  crystals 
of  generalization ;  a  Frenchman,  who  forms  his  brilliant  con¬ 
clusions  on  scarcely  any  induction  of  facts  at  all — may  be 
unsafe  guides,  but  they  direct  the  mind  to  some  definite  object. 
Even  a  splendid  fallacy  may  be  of  use  in  awakening  its  powers, 
and  often  lead  it  to  think  out  truth  for  itself.  But  the  stern 
negation  of  all  system,  the  habit  of  avoiding  to  dwell  on  facts 
and  phenomena  as  dependent  or  connected,  and  pointing  out, 
with  critical  acuteness,  any  incompleteness  in  the  series  of  cause 
and  effect  imagined  by  others — these  not  only  give  a  certain 
coldness  and  repulsiveness  to  the  style,  but  are  apt  to  diminish 
the  reader’s  interest  in  the  subject,  and  produce  a  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  by  tbe  exercise  of  these  qualities  that  an  author 
can  realize  the  magnificent  words  of  Bacon,  with  which  the  title- 
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page  is  adorned : — ‘  Ut  genius  illius  temporis  literarius,  veluti 
‘  incantatione  quadam,  a  mortuis  evocetur.’ 

To  select  an  instance  from  a  subject  in  which  Mr  Hallam  takes 
more  than  ordinary  interest — that  of  political  science.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appeared  almost  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  in  every  country  of  Western  Europe,  writers  who 
took  a  new  and  daring  view  of  the  relation  of  Prince  and  Subject. 
Languet,  La  Boetie,  Buchanan,  Poynet,  Mariana,  (somewhat 
later  than  the  rest,)  and  other  inferior  names,  which  wiH  be 
found  collected  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  before  us.  They  were  men  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ;  the 
list  we  have  already  given  comprises  the  names  of  two  French¬ 
men,  Hugonot  and  Romanist,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  reformed  bishop,  and  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  Nor  has  religion 
any  direct  concern  in  their  theories ;  the  Hugonot  does  not  rea¬ 
son  from  an  assumed  monarchy  of  the  saints ;  the  Jesuit,  Mr 
Hallam  has  shown,  nowhere  assumes  the  Papal  power  to  depose, 
as  Protestant  controversialists  have  chosen  to  imagine.  The 
systems  of  all  are  strictly  political.  They  all  agree  in  doctrines 
unheard  of  in  their  own  time,  and  some  of  them  to  an  extent  from 
which  the  boldest  of  ours  would  shrink ;  they  all  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  right  to  dethrone  monarchs,  and 
most  of  them  the  right  to  slay  them.  Whence  arose  this  strong 
and  simultaneous  expression  of  opinion  in  a  direction  from  which 
opinion  afterwards  receded  for  at  least  one  hundred  years  ?  What 
causes  could  have  infused  this  portentous  spirit  into  the  society  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  Surely  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  it  over 
with  a  trite  remark,  as  *  an  additional  proof  that  the  tenets  of  all 
‘  parties,  however  general  and  speculative  they  may  appear,  are 
‘  espoused  on  account  of  the  position  of  those  who  hold  them, 
‘  and  the  momentary  consequences  they  may  produce or 
merely  to  speak  of  the  writers  as  roused  ‘  by  the  flagitious  tyranny 
‘  of  contemporary  rulers.’  There  has  been  abundant  temptation, 
both  before  and  since,  to  embrace  such  tenets,  and  yet  they  have 
never  been  avowed  in  the  same  audacious  manner,  except  by 
very  outcasts  from  political  parties.  And  the  ‘  flagitious  tyranny 
‘  of  contemporary  rulers’  is  one  of  those  commonplace  phrases 
which  account  for  nothing,  being  just  as  applicable  to  one  period 
as  another.  Henry  II.,  under  whom  Le  Contr’Un  was  written, 
was  not  more  a  tyrant  than  Louis  XL  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
after  full  allowance  for  the  influence  of  subordinate  causes,  (such 
as  the  revived  spirit  of  classical  learning,)  that  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  was  the  product  of  a  peculiar  state  of  circumstanocs, 
such  as  may  probably  occur  again  in  the  course  of  human  events— 
the  sudden  and  rapid  advance  of  the  governed,  in  which  their  go- 
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vernors  did  not  keep  pace,  in  morals,  intelligence,  and  religion.  A 
new  light  bad  dawned  upon  mankind,  and  a  deep  seriousness  of 
character,  a  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  positive  right, 
a  high  tone  of  indignation  and  of  sympathy,  had  been  awakened 
by  the  religious  controversies  of  the  age.  In  a  moral  sense,  the 
year  1500  is  separated  from  the  year  1550  by  an  interval  of  more 
than  five  ordinary  centuries.  Society  had  become  regenerate  in 
sentiment  in  less  time  than  sufficed  to  change  its  outward  charac¬ 
ter — kings  and  courts  remained  just  what  they  had  been,  full  of 
the  same  follies,  the  same  violence,  the  same  treachery.  The 
Valois  of  the  latter  time  are  not  much  better  or  much  worse  than 
those  of  the  former.  Comines  and  La  None  are  incommensu¬ 
rable  ;  because  the  first  is  wholly  without  the  moral  sense  which 
penetrates  every  thought  of  the  second.  Hence  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
trast  and  incompatibility,  which  led  serious  thinkers  to  look  upon 
existing  governments  as  anarchy,  and  their  destruction  as 'the 
only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  idea  of  a  government.  The  next 
generation,  disabused  of  some  illusions,  and  losing  with  them  the 
excited  moral  feelings  to  which  they  gave  birth,  became  at  the 
same  time  more  worldly  wise  in  its  political  speculations :  Mari¬ 
ana  wrote  too  late  for  popularity.  We  know  not  whether  this 
theory  of  ours  will  satisfy  others ;  but  we  propound  it  only  as 
one  way  of  viewing  a  subject  which  is  assuredly  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  In  literary  history  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  its 
own  proper  causes  and  relations — which  requires  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  not  merely  to  be  exhibited  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
names. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  insulated  specimen,  taken  almost  at 
random  as  an  instance  :  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  writer  in  these 
respects  is  too  generally  spread  over  his  work  to  be  easily  judged 
of  by  examples.  We  should  describe  it  as  characterised  not  only  by 
a  peculiar  abstinence  from  speculation  on  general  causes,  but  a 
peculiarly  critical  turn  in  reviewing  and  dismissing  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  others.  He  is  not  a  setter  up  of  affirmative  paradoxes ; 
but  continually  takes  a  negative  stand,  even  against  the  most  re¬ 
ceived  and  general  opinions.  For  instance,  the  notion  of  gra¬ 
dual  progress,  or  the  ‘march  of  intellect’  from  one  age  to  another — 
to  employ  in  earnest  that  much  ridiculed  phrase — is  one  not  only 
ill  general  vogue,  but  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clear 
the  mind.  An  overruling  Providence  has  doubtless  permitted  for 
a  long  time  past  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  course  of  improve¬ 
ment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  civili¬ 
zation — in  physical  science  and  all  the  branches  of  its  practical 
application,  in  positive  knowledge,  in  the  general  spread  of  in¬ 
telligence,  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  and  in  tne  develop- 
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merit  of  the  human  mind  itself,  so  fur  as  these  aids  conduce 
to  such  an  end.  The  sense  of  this  progress  has  become  so 
habitual  to  us,  that  ^ve  can  scarcely  conceive  any  other  state  of 
humanity.  We  talk  and  write  fluently  about  national  degene¬ 
racy  and  decline;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  to  ourselves  the 
image  of  it.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  try  to  realize  to  him¬ 
self  such  a  condition  of  things  as  the  history  of  the  lower  empire 
presents — every  generation  becoming  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
which  preceded  it  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  sensibility  to  the 
impressions  of  art,  in  extent  of  positive  knowledge,  in  the  power 
of  appreciating  moral  and  intellectual  truths — and  this,  not  by 
reason  of  external  violence,  but  through  actual  decay.  There 
is  a  contrast  between  such  a  state  of  society,  and  that  which  we 
know  and  observe,  both  in  the  world  about  us  and  in  our  own 
minds,  which  appears  unnatural  to  us — the  seasons  recurring  in 
regular  order,  seed-time  and  harvest,  sun  and  rain,  fulfilling  uieir 
usual  course,  and  the  human  mind,  in  each  individual,  retaining 
the  gift  of  memory,  whereby  it  is  able  to  store  up  as  knowledge 
the  discoveries  of  former  minds  ;  and  yet  man,  in  the  aggregate, 
degenerating.  It  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  we  are  too  long  in 
admitting  the  supposition  most  accordant  with  our  habitual  feel¬ 
ings,  that  the  progress  of  European  improvement  has  been  unin¬ 
terrupted  since  the  end  of  the  dark  ages  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  theory  to  which  Mr  Hallam  delights  in  setting 
up  exceptions ; — 

‘  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and  darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight, 
are  used  carelessly  by  those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progression,  in  which 
learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows  of  barbarism.  But, 
with  closer  attention,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  is  not  a  correct  represent¬ 
ation — that,  taking  Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  learning  at  the  loginning  of  the  15th  century  than  200  years 
before,  she  had  in  many  respects  gone  backward,  and  gave  little  sign  of 
any  tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  fact  no  security,  as  far 
as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures  us,  that  any  nation  will  be  uni¬ 
formly  progressive  in  science,  arts,  and  letters.  Nor  do  I  perceive,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  current  language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with  much 
greater  confidence  of  the  civilized  world.’ 

This  opinion  will  surely  bear  controverting,  if  the  word  learn¬ 
ing  be  taken  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  question  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  taste  for  classical  Latin- 
ity,  (that  is,  only  north  of  the  Alps,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  himself 
observed,)  and  possibly  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
retrograded  during  this  period  ;  but,  even  after  leaving  Italy  out 
of  the  comparison,  the  age  of  Froissart,  Chaucer,  WyclifiT,  Brad- 
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wardine,  and  Huss,  will  surely  bear  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the 
really  valuable  characteristics  of  intellectual  progress,  with  that 
of  Accursius,  of  Joseph  Iscanus,  and  William  Brito,  the  Trou¬ 
badours  and  the  Niebelungen-Lied.  But  we  cite  the  passage, 
not  in  order  to  comment  on  it,  but  as  an  instance  among  many 
of  a  tendency  of  the  author’s  mind  : — ‘  We  must  look  upon  it,’ 
he  says  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  decline  of  jurisprudence  after 
Accursius,  ‘  as  one  of  those  revolutions,  so  ordinary  and  so  un- 
‘  accountable,  in  the  history  of  literature,  where,  after  a  period 
‘  abounding  in  men  of  great  talents,  there  ensues,  perhaps  with 
*  no  unfavourable  change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause 
‘  in  that  natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 
‘  check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will  be  of  no 
‘  avail.’  This  peculiar  view  of  great  men,  as  great  accidents, 
frequently  recurs  to  bis  mind.  ‘  'I'here  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
‘  want  of  great  men  in  any  period he  says  again  in  another 
place — ‘  Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce  them.  They  are 
‘  not  creatures  of  education  and  circumstance.’ 

The  same  tone  of  thought  pervades  his  observations  on  the 
great  changes  in  civil  society,  with  which  the  subject  of  his  work 
brings  him  in  contact,  as  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  Romanist 
reaction  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  with  which 
the  reader  of  history  has  been  lately  rendered  more  familiar  by 
the  valuable  work  of  Ranke. 

‘  Those  who  behold  the  outbreaking  of  great  revolutions  in  civil  so¬ 
ciety  or  in  religion,  will  not  easily  believe  that  the  rush  of  waters  can 
be  stayed  in  its  course,  that  a  pause  of  indifference  may  come  on,  per¬ 
haps  very  suddenly,  or  a  reaction  bring  hack  nearly  the  same  prejudices 
and  passions  as  those  which  men  had  renounced.  Yet  this  has  occurred 
nut  very  rarely  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  never  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

*  This  great  reaction  of  the  papal  religion  after  the  shock  it  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ought  for  ever  to  re¬ 
strain  that  temerity  of  prediction  so  frequent  in  our  ears.  As  women 
sometimes  believe  the  fashion  of  last  year  in  drees  to  be  wholly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  incapable  of  being  ever  again  adopted  by  any  one  solicitous 
about  her  beauty,  so  those  who  affect  to  pronounce  on  future  events,  are 
equally  confident  against  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  opinions 
which  the  majority  have  for  the  time  ceased  to  entertain.  In  the  year 
1560,  every  Protestant  in  Europe  doubtless  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  popery ;  the  Catholics  could  have  found  little  else  to  warrant  hope 
than  their  trust  in  heaven.  The  tale  rush  of  many  nations  toward 
demooratical  opinions,  has  not  been  so  rapid  and  so  general  as  the 
change  of  religion  about  that  /wriod.’ — H.  pp.  85,  93-4. 

Mr  Hallam,  it  is  plain,  is  a  partisan  of  the  theory  of  cycles — 
not  that  of  progress ;  or  rather  his  disposition  lies,  as  has  been 
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said,  towards  the  rejection  of  all  systems,  and  the  establishment  of 
exceptions  ;  most  of  all  on  those  subjects  which,  in  his  present 
work,  are  evidently  treated  with  more  earnestness  than  the  rest 
— theology  and  philosophy — the  natural  bias  of  more  advanced 
years.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  spirit  is  alto* 
gether  of  a  critical  or  cavilling  nature.  It  is  near  akin  to  an¬ 
other  of  his  qualifications,  a  proud  and  solitary  independence  of 
mind  ;  an  honest  scorn  of  all  the  fetters,  which  it  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  schools  to  throw  round  human  judgment ;  opposi¬ 
tion,  not  to  this  or  that  form  of  mental  tyranny,  but  to  tyranny 
in  its  origin.  To  us  this  fearlessness  is  incomparably  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  Mr  Hallam’s  work.  The  great  lesson  which 
this  age  needs  to  be  taught,  is  the  distinction  between  reverence 
for  authority  and  submission  to  it.  Over-reverent  we  assuredly 
are  not ;  that  generous  and  heartfelt  enthusiasm  which  formerly 
seduced  men  into  involuntary  servitude  to  great  names  or  great 
abstractions,  is  not  a  prevailing  fault  in  our  days.  The  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  is  rather  that  of  falling  into  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  idolatry  of  party  spirit.  We  owe  our  thanks, 
therefore,  to  any  author  whose  constant  aim  is  to  inculcate  the 
plain  lesson,  that  truth  is  the  first  and  only  object  of  research  ; 
that  humility  and  self-distrust  should  increase  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  but  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  mind  must  needs 
judge  freely  and  for  herself,  such  being  the  end  of  her  endow¬ 
ment  with  her  natural  powers ;  that  real  courage  exists,  not  in 
daring  to  exhibit  the  badge  of  one  sect  in  defiance  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  others,  but  in  daring  to  follow  truth,  regardless  of  the 
inditference  or  dislike  of  all. 

We  sympathize  in  the  noble  disdain  which  occasionally  gleams 
out  in  a  note,  or  a  passing  observation,  of  these  prevalent  slavish 
notions  of  our  day.  ‘  The  reverence  of  Pascal,  like  that  of 
‘  Malebranche,  for  what  is  established  in  religion,  does  not  ex- 

*  tend  to  philosophy.  We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  some- 
‘  times  perceive  at  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  prejudices  against 
‘  the  liberties  of  the  human  mind  clustering  together,  like  a  herd 
‘  of  batSf  by  an  instinctive  association.*  ‘  Certainly,*  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  notion  of  the  authority  of  general  consent, 
‘  reason  is  so  far  from  condemning  a  deference  to  the  judgment 
‘  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 

*  neglect  it ;  but  when  this  is  claimed  for  those  whom  we  need 
‘  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves ;  nay, 
‘  sometimes  whom,  without  vain  glory,  we  may  esteem  less,  and 

*  that  so  as  to  set  aside  the  real  authority  of  the  most  philoso- 

*  phical,  unbiassed,  and  judicious  of  mankind,  it  is  not  pride  or 

*  presumption,  but  a  sober  use  of  our  faculties,  that  rejects  the 
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*  jurisdiction.’  We  will  not  compare  these  passages,  and  many 
more  such,  with  a  few  phrases  which  have  elsewhere  dropped 
from  him — such  as  ‘  latitudinarian  theories  of  a  right  to  judge 

*  amiss,’  the  rival  claims  for  ‘  the  rights  of  bigots  to  think  for 

*  others,  and  the  rights  of  fools  to  think  for  themselves.’  We 
regard  them  but  as  the  hasty  expressions  of  a  contempt  for 
vulgar  judgment,  which  sometimes  runs  counter  to  a  thorough 
love  of  liberty.  We  do  not  suspect  Mr  Hallam  of  the  old  fallacy 
of  applying  the  rule, 

*  Ne  liceat  facere  id,  quod  quls  vitiabit  agendo,’ 
to  the  uncontrollable  freedom  of  the  mind  ;  or  of  holding  that 
any  amount  of  rashness  or  obstinate  presumption  in  the  use  of 
it  can  abolish  that  right  which  human  notions  did  not  confer, 
nor  can  take  away ;  that  right  which  involves  the  heaviest  of 
responsibilities — the  right  of  every  one,  fool  or  wise,  to  ‘  think 
‘  for  himself.’ 

There  is,  however,  one  symptom  of  a  cautious  and  critical 
temperament,  with  which  we  could  have  wished  to  dispense — a 
want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring — a  tenderness  for 
sobriety  and  judgment,  we  might  almost  say  for  mediocrity  as 
opposed  to  genius,  in  the  higher  departments  of  human  specula¬ 
tion.  The  author  not  only  shows  his  preference  by  the  dispa- 
raging  mode  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  former,  but 
by  dwelling  at  much  greater  length,  and  with  greater  zest,  on 
the  latter — an  error  of  more  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
false  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two,  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  the  mind  and  destinies  of 
mankind.  Every  man  who  thinks  at  all  has  something  in  him 
either  of  Luther  or  Erasmus — a  tendency  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  the  extremes  of  boldness  and  timidity,  heartiness  and 
fastidiousness ;  and,  in  judging  of  their  comparative  merits,  he 
will  naturally  range  himself  on  the  side  of  him  whose  views  he 
would  have  embraced  had  he  been  called  upon  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  But  surely  even  the  student,  who  has  cultivated  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  passion,  until  all  appeal  to  the  latter  is 
to  his  sense  dead  and  unprofitable  bombast — who  finds  little  in 
some  of  Luther’s  treatises  beyond  ‘  bellowing  in  bad  Latin  ’ — 
ought  to  recollect  what  the  re^t  of  mankind  are,  and  by  what 
qualities  they  are  apt  to  be  led  or  driven.  It  is  mere  waste  of 
language,  or  perversion  of  common  sense,  to  estimate  literary 
greatness,  or  any  other  greatness,  simply  by  an  ideal  standard  : 
the  trees  must  be  judged  by  their  fruit — the  man  who  wields  other 
men  must  have  more  in  him  than  the  analysis  of  sober  taste  can 
always  detect.  No  part  of  ,Mr  Hallam’s  criticisms  is  less  satis¬ 
factory  to  us  than  his  account  of  Luther,  and  his  utter  want  of 
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appreciation  of  that  peculiar  quality  of  his  genius  which  brought 
the  man  continually  forward  in  bold  relief  from  under  the 
dull  mask  of  the  theologian ;  and  thus  gave  an  influence 
to  his  preaching,  and  even  now  gives  a  life  to  his  writings, 
beyond  what  the  ablest  of  mere  theologians  could  attain.  Lu¬ 
ther  speaks  to  us  as  an  animating  spirit ;  not  as  a  clear-sighted 
intelligence ;  those  who  complain,  with  Mr  Hallam,  of  not  find¬ 
ing  in  him  ‘  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  argument  which 
‘  enlightens  the  reader’s  understanding,  and  resolves  his  difficul- 
‘  ties;’  or  of  ‘  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  or  understand  his 
‘  tenets  concerning  faith  and  works,’  may  learn  a  more  generous 
tone  of  sentiment  by  studying  what  Coleridge  has  said  of  the 
great  reformer.  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  evidently  a 
favourite  with  Mr  Hallam.  ‘  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of 
‘  ignorance  and  superstition — the  first  restorer  of  Christian  morali- 
‘  ty  on  a  scriptural  foundation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ridicu- 
‘  lous  assertion  of  some  moderns,  that  he  wanted  theological  learn- 
‘  ing,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  the  proper  sense,  and  applied  it 
‘  to  its  proper  end.’  He  is  defended,  and  well  defended,  against 
the  common  charges  which  writers  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  are  in  the  habit  of  making  against  him.  Something 
of  the  same  tendency  we  may  distinguish  in  the  cold  and  nig¬ 
gardly  notice  vouchsafed  to  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  elaborate  treatment  of  Grotius,  to  whom  more 
space  is  devoted  than  to  any  other  name  in  all  European  litera¬ 
ture.  Dugald  Stewart  had  said  that  ‘  one  passage  of  Bacon 
‘  de  Augmentis  (viii.  3,)  was  worth  all  Grotius  de  jure  Belli  et 
‘  Pads’  It  seems  to  be  with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  Dutch 
publicist  from  this  contemptuous  estimate — a  task,  in  perform¬ 
ing  which  he  most  unjustly  accuses  Mr  Stewart,  the  most 
candid,  generous,  and  cautious  of  philosophers,  of  a  strong  *  ten- 
‘  dency  to  hasty  prejudices,’ — that  Mr  Hallam  has  burdened  his 
work  with  a  long  analysis  of  that  treatise,  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  readers  was  not  strangely  over¬ 
valued,  for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  on  Gro- 
tius’s  religious  views,  in  his  third  volume,  particularly  in  the  long 
and  interesting  note,  pp.  50-63.  The  remarkable  inclination  of 
his  mind  towards  Popery,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  there 
curiously  traced,  and  the  inconsistencies  into  which  it  led  him 
justly  animadverted  on.  But  there  is  an  obvious  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  author  and  critic.  Grotius  was  a  man  whose  mind  was 
perspicuous  even  more  than  acute,  full  of  good  sense  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  elegant  to  fastidiousness.  In  a  very  servile  age,  he  was 
as  thoroughly  independent  as  a  literary  man  could  be  ;  free  from 
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the  prejudices  of  authority,  and  superior  to  interest ;  his  first  ob¬ 
ject  was  truth  ;  his  second,  peace  among  mankind.  But  he  could 
not  endure  the  coarse  dogmatism  of  ordinary  ethics  and  theology ; 
he  was  disgusted  at  the  assumptions  of  those  who  set  up  to  judge 
for  themselves ;  his  aversion  from  party  grew  more  and  more  into 
a  habit  of  insulation,  and  shrinking  from  the  contact  of  vulgar 
sentiment-  Are  we  wrong  in  assuming  these,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  as  characteristics  of  Mr  Hallam  ?  The  rest  of  Grotius’s 
history  is  no  warning  for  him,  who  is  preserved  from  such  dan¬ 
ger  by  the  difference  of  times  and  education,  as  well  as  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  firmness  of  character  which  the  other  wanted.  But  it  con¬ 
veys  a  lesson  which  many  might  at  this  day  study  with  profit. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  proof,  he  gradually 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shelter  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
not  because  his  reason  was  convinced  by  it,  but  because  his  dis¬ 
like  to  Protestantism  made  him  feel  or  fancy  a  need  of  it.  He 
continued  for  several  years  *  in  an  insulated  state,  neither  ap- 

*  proving  of  the  Reformation  nor  the  Church  of  Rome.’  He 
‘  looked  on  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  with  horror.*  He 
attempted — w-ith  the  same  success  which  has  attended  similar 
efforts  by  others — to  form  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  union, 
founded  on  authority,  and  yet  not  Popish.  Failing  in  this,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  next  step.  ‘  He  saw  that  there  could  be  no  prac- 
‘  ticable  reunion  except  with  Rome  herself,  nor  that  except  upon 

*  an  acknowledgment  of  her  superiority.  He  still  expected  some 

*  concession  on  the  other  side ;  but  as  usual,  would  have  lowered 

*  his  terms  according  to  the  pertinacity  of  his  adversaries,  if  in- 

*  deed  they  were  still  to  be  called  his  adversaries.’  Thus  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  into  a  condition  more 
humiliating  than  the  most  abject  credulity — that  of  a  man  who 
embraces  doctrines  of  which  his  soul  is  ashamed,  because  driven 
into  them  as  conclusions  from  premises  which  he  has  wilfully 
assumed,  and  then  seeks  to  explain  them  away  by  subtile  inter¬ 
pretations.  In  this  way  he  assented  to  transubstantiation — the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy — the  authority  of  the  Pope — communion 
in  one  kind — and  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself  a  con¬ 
vert,  when  death  arrested  his  farther  progress,  opportunely  for 
his  credit,  it  should  seem ;  for,  according  to  Mr  Hallam,  reformed 
writers  in  general  have  been  hardly  aware  of  the  length  to  which 
this  once  distinguished  member  of  their  communion  was  carried. 
Archbishop  Bramhall  defended  his  Protestantism  against  Baxter ; 
and  his  enemies,  although  quite  agreed  that  he  was  impenitent 
in  his  last  moments,  seem  not  to  have  made  up  their  minds  whether 
he  died  an  Atheist,  a  Romanist,  or  a  Socinian. 

Without  partaking  in  this  bias  of  Grotius,  Mr  Hallam,  singu- 
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larly  enough,  sometimes  shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tenderness 
to  Romanist  fallacies,  which  seems  to  arise  from  his  extreme 
dislike  to  Protestant  dogmatism.  On  no  subject  does  he  show 
so  much  animation,  in  none  does  he  so  much  give  the  rein  to  his 
natural  disposition  for  quiet  and  contemptuous  sarcasm,  as  in 
judging  of  the  pretensions  of  dogmatic  reformed  writers ;  not 
least,  of  the  Anglican  High  Church  divines.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  our  readers  to  particular  passages  for  a  display  of  feelings 
which  make  way  to  the  surface  in  every  part  of  his  work ;  but 
we  may  instance  his  criticisms  on  Taylor  and  on  Chilling- 
worth  ;  his  short  and  poignant  notice  of  Laud  ;  a  pointed  note 
on  the  inconsistency  of  the  high  Anglican  party  respecting 
Tradition,  (iii.  76  ;)  and  some  uncompromising  remarks  on  the 
assumption  of  general  authority  as  a  test  of  truth.  .>Jowhere 
are  we  better  disposed  to  go  along  with  the  author  than  in  his 
scorn  for  the  fallacies  by  which  the  impugners  of  Romish  autho¬ 
rity  endeavour  to  establish  their  own  spurious  empire;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  love  of  truth  and  fairness,  like  that  of 
Grotius,  sometimes  degenerates,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
into  a  paradoxical  desire  to  make  out  the  best  case  for  the  party 
and  doctrines  farthest  from  his  own  sentiments.  The  following 
passage  is  an  instance,  among  others,  of  opinions  which  are  per¬ 
haps  rather  more  singular  than  reasonably  impartial. 

<  A  strange  notion  has  been  stated  of  late  years  in  England,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  made  important  innovations  in  the  previously  established 
doctrines  of  the  Western  Church  ;  an  hypothesis  so  paradoxical  in 
respect  to  public  opinion,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so  prodigiously  at 
variance  with  the  known  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  we  cannot  hut 
admire  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up.  It  will  appear,  by 
reading  the  accounts  of  the  sessions  of  the  Council  either  in  Father 
Paul,  or  in  any  more  faToural>le  historian,  that  even  in  certain  points, 
such  as  justification,  which  had  not  been  clearly  laid  down  before,  the 
Tridentine  decrees  were  mostly  conformsible  with  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  doctors  who  had  obtained  the  highest  reputation  ;  and  that 
upon  what  are  more  usually  reckoned  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  namely,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  the  virgin,  they  assert  nothing  but  what  had  been  so  en¬ 
grafted  into  the  faith  of  this  part  of  Europe,  as  to  have  been  rejected  by 
no  one  without  suspicion  or  imputation  of  heresy . No  gen¬ 

eral  council  ever  contained  so  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and 
ability  as  that  of  Trent;  nor  is  there  ground  for  believing  that  any  other 
ever  investigated  the  questions  before  it  with  so  much  patience,  acuteness, 
temper,  and  desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils,  unless  they  are  greatly 
belied,  would  not  bear  comparison  in  these  characteristics.  Impartiality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  no  Protestant  will  attribute  to  the  Fathers  of 
Trent :  but  where  will  he  produce  these  qualities  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod? 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  only  one  leading  prejudice,  that  of  de¬ 
termining  theological  faith  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  handed  down  to  their  own  age.  This  one  point  of  authority 
conceded,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  can  be  proved  to  hare  decided  wrong, 
or  at  least  against  all  reasonable  evidence.  Let  those  who  have  imbibed 
a  different  opinion  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  read  Sarpi  through 
with  any  attention,  especially  as  to  those  sessions  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  which  preceded  its  suspension  in  1547.’ 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  fully  agree  with  Mr  Hallam  ; — 
doubting  only,  whether  the  argument  of  some  Protestant  con¬ 
troversialist,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage, 
deserves  so  much  civility  as  to  be  termed  a  ‘  notion’  or  ‘  hypo¬ 
thesis’  at  all.  To  us  it  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  a  technical 
defence — ^an  argumentative  assumption  set  up  against  certain 
assumptions  of  the  adversary — a  kind  of  preliminary  flourish  of 
the  polemical  sword.  Probably  the  same  divine  who  uses  this  plea 
against  the  Romanists,  when  his  point  is  to  make  out  a  common 
Catholicity  between  the  ante-Tridentine  Western  Church  and 
that  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  employs  precisely  the 
opposite  reasoning  when  combating  certain  Unitarian  assump¬ 
tions.  The  Socinian  has  quite  as  much  right  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  first  established  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  as  the  Anglican  to  contend  that  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
Romanism  were  first  established  by  that  of  Trent.  The  via 
media,  or  theological  jWe  milieu,  is  not  always  an  easy  path  for 
those  who  wish  to  walk  straight  forward. 

But,  though  with  diffidence,  we  must  dissent  from  Mr  Hal- 
lam’s  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  Council  itself.  We  have  no 
wish  to  contest  the  wisdom  or  sincerity  of  its  most  active  mem¬ 
bers,  or  to  compare  them  disadvantageously  with  the  chief  agents 
in  earlier  councils :  although  something,  perhaps,  might  be  said 
on  that  score.  But  the  motives  of  men,  and  especially  when 
acting  in  bodies,  can  only  be  fairly  scrutinized  by  considering  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  under  which  they  acted.  We  know  of 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  Con¬ 
vention  Parliament,  contained  fewer  sincere  men  than  any  other 
Parliaments ;  and  certainly  few  have  contained  as  able.  But 
their  resolutions  are  notoriously  bad  precedents  in  the  mass,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  only,  but 
of  direct  and  reasonable  fear.  They  both  conceived  themselves 
to  be  holding  at  arms*  length  powerful,  though  beaten  enemies. 
Just  so  with  the  Council  of  Trent.  Other  synods  had  met  under 
the  influence  of  abundant  party  spirit ;  but  it  was  that  of  mere 
theological  difference,  or  of  ecclesiastical  interest.  The  Triden¬ 
tine  Fathers  assembled  in  downright  fear  of  destruction  for  them- 
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selves  and  their  whole  system,  under  that  amazing  flood  which 
bad  poured  from  the  Baltic  till  its  surges  broke  against  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  the  Alps,  which  had  inundated  England,  and  of  which  the 
rising  roar  was  already  heard  above  all  other  sounds  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  France.  How  could  justice,  or  truth,  or  sincerity, 
in  the  real  and  not  conventional  meaning  of  these  words,  be 
found  in  the  decrees  of  men  whose  all  was  involved  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  then  raging  ?  The  true  question  for  Protestants  in  reality 
and  not  in  name,  is  not  whether  the  resolutions  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  carried  are  borne  out  by  precedents  of  other  times ;  but 
whether,  at  the  point  which  inquiry  had  then  reached,  nearly 
every  honest  man  would  not  have  abandoned  much  of  what  they 
retained,  had  not  the  fear  and  confusion  of  the  hour  prevented 
him.  Wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  a  country  under  a 
constitution  formed  by  its  senate  at  a  moment  when  rebels  were 
approaching  the  walls'  of  the  capital.  And  most  fatal  to  religion 
has  been  the  adoption  of  a  code,  framed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  theological  polity  of  the  western  world. 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  Mr  Hallam’s  acquaintance 
with  Roman  Catholic  theology,  appears  to  be  extensive  to  a 
degree  very  uncommon  among  non-ecclesiastical  writers ;  and 
that  his  taste  for  the  sacred  eloquence  of  their  pulpit,  especially 
of  the  great  French  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  very 
conspicuous.  His  admiration  of  Bossuet  is  high,  though  discri¬ 
minating  ; — somewhat  too  high,  indeed,  for  us  ;  for  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  ‘  much  in  his  sermons  is  true  poetry.’ 
But,  in  his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  he  rises  to  eloquence — not  a 
common  flight  in  a  writer  generally  severe,  chastised,  and  looking 
on  rhetoric  with  something  of  contempt. 

‘  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a  monument  of  his 
genius,  above  the  “  Provincial  Letters,”  though  some  have  asserted  the 
contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense  light :  condensed  in  expression, 
sublime,  energetic,  rapid — they  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  or  willing  to  distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they  con¬ 
tain.  For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scrutiny, 

I  is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test.  The  notes  of  Voltaire, 
though  always  intended  to  detract,  are  sometimes  unansweral  le  ;  but  the 
splendour  of  Pascal’s  eloquence  absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect  on  the 
;  general  reader,  even  this  antagonist. 

.  ‘  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has  given  an  am¬ 

pler  sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Augus¬ 
tin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have  attracted  him  was  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions 
and  in  the  cast  of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  reli- 
;  gious  and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that  fell  in  with 
{  his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human  opinions,  the  perpetual 
I  VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLV.  O 
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humbling  of  human  reason,  which  runs  through  the  bold  and  original 
work  of  his  predecessor.  He  quotes  no  book  so  frequently  ;  and  indeed, 
except  Epictetus,  and  once  or  twice  Descartes,  be  hardly  quotes  any  other 
at  all.  Pascal  was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth, 
to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism  ;  but,  like  many  theo¬ 
logical  writers,  in  exalting  faith  he  does  not  always  give  reason  her  value, 
and  furnishes  weapons  which  the  sceptic  might  employ  against  himself. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion.  This  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking 
the  objections  he  puts  in  the  months  of  unbelievers  for  bis  own.  But  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God 
are  too  often  a  tutiori — that  it  is  the  safer  side  to  take.’ 

•  »»*«»« 

‘  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal’s  theology,  that  from  which  he 
deduces  the  necessary  truth  of  revelation,  is  the  fallen  nature  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  dwelling  less  upon  scriptural  proofs,  which  he  takes  for  granted, 
than  on  the  evidence  which  he  supposes  man  himself  to  supply.  No¬ 
thing  however  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovelling,  de¬ 
graded  Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  mined  archangel  that  he  delights 
to  paint.  Man  is  so  great,  that  his  greatness  is  manifest  even  in  the 
knowletlge  of  bis  own  misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miser¬ 
able.  It  is  true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery  ;  but  still  it  is 
greatness  to  know  it.  All  his  misery  proves  bis  greatness ;  it  is  the 
misery  of  a  great  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of  their  own.  Man  is  the 
feeblest  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  branch  that  thinks.  He  requires 
net  the  universe  to  cmsh  him.  He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapour,  by  a  drop 
of  water.  But  if  the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  be 
nobler  than  that  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows  that  he  is 
dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  power  over  him.  This  is 
very  evidently  sophistical  and  declamatory  ;  but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a 
fine  imagination.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  find  better  passages. 
The  dominant  idea  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melan¬ 
choly  genius  plays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round  the 
scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  perceives  every 
characteristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  these  conditions.  They  are 
the  solution  of  every  problem  ;  the  clearing  up  of  every  inconsistency 
that  perplexes  us.  “  Man,”  he  says  very  finely,  “  has  a  secret  instinct 
that  leads  him  to  seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without,  which 
springs  from  the  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  his  original  nature,  which 
teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in  repose.  And  from  these 
two  contrary  instincts  there  arises  in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  con¬ 
cealed  in  bis  soul,  which  prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation, 
and  even  to  fancy  that  the  contentment  he  does  not  enjoy  will  be  found, 
if,  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer,  he  can  open  a  door  to  rest.” 

‘  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would  think  the  worse  of 
human  nature  or  of  himself,  by  reading  these  magnificent  lamentations 
of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  ennobles  the  degeneracy  he  exaggerates. 
The  ruined  aqueduct,  the  broken  column,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no 
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ideas  but  of  dignity  and  reverence.  No  one  is  ashamed  of  a  misery 
which  bears  w'itness  to  his  grandeur.  If  we  should  persuade  a  labourer 
that  the  blood  of  princes  flows  in  his  veins,  we  might  spoil  his  content¬ 
ment  with  the  only  lot  he  has  drawn,  but  scarcely  kill  in  him  the  seeds 
of  pride.’ 

Then  follows  a  passage,  of  which,  we  must  confess,  the  drift 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  us. 

‘  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  have  dwelt  on  this  alleged  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  disentangled  his  mind  from  the  notion 
that  what  we  call  human  nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  gram¬ 
matical,  but  an  intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  common  and  conve¬ 
nient  forms  of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into  this  fallacy.  Each 
man  is  born  with  certain  powers  and  dispositions  which  constitute  his 
own  nature ;  and  the  resemblance  of  these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  a 
general  idea,  or  a  collective  appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to  say, 
called  the  nature  of  man ;  but  few  would  in  this  age  contend  for  the  ex-  • 
istence  of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of  qualities,  and  those  qualities 
variable,  or  subject  to  mutation.  The  corruption  of  human  nature  is 
therefore  a  phrase  which  may  convey  an  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  merely  analogical  and  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those 
who  do  not  keep  this  in  mind.  Man’s  nature,  as  it  now  is,  that  which 
each  man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  workmanship  of  God,  as 
much  as  at  his  creation ;  nor  is  any  other  hypothesis  consistent  with 
theism.’ — IV.  160. 

This  passage,  or  rather  the  whole  comment  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  has  already  fallen,  we  believe,  under  the  notice  of  oi>- 
thodoxy,  with  whose  objections  W'e  do  not  meddle.  But,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  as  one  of  high  import  both  in  a  religious 
and  philosophical  view',  we  confess  that  we  are  puzzled  to  make 
out  the  nature  of  the  charge  here  brought  against  Pascal.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  nature  of  every  man,  or  that  bundle  of  propen¬ 
sities  and  capacities  of  which  the  man  consists,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  every  other.  But  so  is  that  of  every  dog,  or 
every  oak ;  alike,  yet  different  from  that  of  every  other  dog  or 
oak.  It  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  speak  of  the  dog,  or  the 
oak,  as  terins  comprehending  the  species,  just  as  we  speak  of 
‘  man  ’  or  ‘  human  nature.’  But  who  ever  fancied  that  any 
•philosopher  or  experimentalist  was  ever  deceived  by  the  use 
of  these  terms  into  practical  error  ?  that  by  incautiously  using 
the  abstract  term  he  acquired  incorrect  notions  respecting  the 
qualities  of  individuals?  Just  as  inconceivable  is  it  that  the 
vigorous  and  perspicacious  intellect  of  Pascal  should  never  have 
been  able  to  ‘  disentangle’  itself  from  such  wretched  ‘  nominal- 
‘  ism,’  as  the  learned  writer  here  imputes  to  him.  If  this  be  true, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  doctrine  that  man’s  nature — that  is,  the 
nature  of  each  individual  man,  is,  by  the  law  of  its  existence, 
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incapable  of  divine  favour,  and  redeemed  from  that  state  of  inca¬ 
pacity  only  through  a  special  and  mysterious  exercise  of  divine 
grace — savours  of  ‘  the  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  na- 
‘  ture,’  or  is  contrary  to  any  received  position  of  sound  philo¬ 
sophy.  Whatever  the  anomalies  to  which  it  may  seem  to  lead, 
they  are  as  inexplicable  on  any  human  theory ;  quite  as  much 
so — we  must  be  permitted  to  say — on  that  singular  one  which 
the  writer  seems  to  suggest  in  the  following  paragraph,  (pp. 
161,  162.)  Pascal’s  error  and  misfortune  appear  rather  to  have 
been,  not  that  he  was  incapable  of  freeing  his  understanding 
from  the  wretched  sophistry  of  the  schools,  but  from  the  far  closer 
and  stronger  network  which  ancient  superstition  had  woven  around 
him ;  that  he  could  not  separate  the  idea  of  rejection  from,  or 
incapacity  of,  a  new  and  exalted  life,  from  the  notion  of  material 
punishment  and  torture  ;  and  that,  while  he  could  dwell  on  the 
great  sacrifice  itself  with  the  most  affecting  eloquence,  he  could 
not  form  to  himself  one  consoling  or  strengthening  persuasion 
of  the  extent  and  operation.  ,  Such  were  his  great  errors,  if  they 
are  not  rather  to  be  called  not  his,  but  those  of  the  spirit  of  insane 
melancholy  which  spoke  through  his  mouth,  which  broke  down  y 
a  mind  of  nearly  unequalled  power,  and  left  him  a  world’s  won-  / 
der  of  genius  and  misery. 

We  have  been  carried  farther  than  was  our  intention  in  review¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  Mr  Hallam’s  labours,  which  will  probably  be 
less  frequently  consulted  than  others ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
said,  his  sketch  of  theological  learning,  accompanied  as  it  neces¬ 
sarily  is  with  much  discussion  of  the  causes  which  operated  from 
without  on  the  progress  of  theological  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best 
executed  parts  of  a  work  of  which  it  scarcely  seems  to  fall  within 
the  general  scope.  And  a  sketch  of  theological  literature,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  party  spirit,  even  were  it  less  ably  performed 
than  it  is,  should  be  invaluable  to  that  rare  class  of  divinity  stu¬ 
dents  whose  desire  is  to  attain  truth,  and  not  to  fortify  them¬ 
selves  in  this  or  that  opinion. 

His  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  touching  on  natural 
science,  but  treating  more  amply  of  the  subjects  of  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  logic,  is  perhaps  more  generally  useful ;  because  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  assistance  in  our  language, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  contained  in  the  profound  and 
beautiful  ‘  Dissertations’  of  Stewart  and  Playfair,*  which,  greatly  j 
superior  as  we  in  some  respects  must  think  them,  are  not  intended 


*  Prefixed  to  the  Encjclopadia  Britannica.  Mr  Hallam’s  commen¬ 
dation  of  these  splendid  Pieces  is  more  grudging  and  scanty  than  ne 
could  have  expected. 
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to  serve  the  same  purpose.  We  could,  indeed,  almost  wish 
that  this  part  of  the  work — perhaps  nearly  half  of  it — could  be 
separated  from  the  context,  as  the  best  manual  extant  of  that 
branch  of  bibliography.  The  introductory  sketches  of  Aristo¬ 
telian  and  scholastic  philosophy  are  rather  meagre,  but  impar¬ 
tial.  That  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  might  also  be  fixed  upon 
as  very  able  and  comprehensive ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  justice  by  extracts.  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Male- 
branche,  Spinoza,  and  their  followers,  (particularly  the  first  of 
these  eminent  men,)  are  also  well  analysed;  but  perhaps  the 
author  has  here  and  there  fallen  too  much  into  the  style  of 
adversaria,  and  expended  too  much  space,  for  a  general  work  of 
this  description,  in  elucidating  and  discussing  minute  points  of 
observation  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  study¬ 
ing  them. 

The  kindred  subject  of  dialectical  science  is  one  of  the  few 
which  he  has  treated  with  something  of  prejudice ;  namely,  a 
Baconian  dislike  for  the  Oxford  system  of  logic,  as  it  is  called. 
We  cannot  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  his  distaste, 
or  to  question  whether  Bacon  himself  mi^t  not  have  gained  in 
clearness,  by  borrowing  occasionally  from  the  language  of  the  old 
system,  instead  of  introducing  his  own  obscure  nomenclature. 
The  reader  may  consult  the  notes  to  Vol.  III.  pp.  220  and 
290 ;  and,  if  conversant  with  the  subject,  he  will  see  that  the 
writer  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes.  He  quarrels  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  for  saying  that  ‘  in  affirmative  propositions,  the 
‘  predicate  is  never  distributed,’  t.  e.  necessarily ;  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  he  understood  these  terms  aright  from  the  instance 
which  he  gives  to  the  contrary ;  viz.  ‘  propositions  which  assert 
identity  or  equality.’  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  in  these  the 
predicate  is  not  necessarily  distributed.  The  truth  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  value  of  the  little  memoria  technica  taught  as 
logic  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  it  is  very  accurate  and  precise ; 
and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  tool,  however 
childish  they  may  esteem  it,  are  apt  to  cut  their  fingers. 

In  political  philosophy — a  favourite  topic — Mr  Hallam  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  that  profound  and  original  writer,  whose 
intuitive  genius  comprehended  at  a  glance  more  than  the  most 
laborious  theorists  have  developed  in  whole  systems,  namely, 
Machiavel.  He  has  pointed  out,  with  authority,  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  philosophy  of  the  discourses  on 
Livy ; — ‘  the  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  of  every 
‘  public  measure  to  a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of  vulgar  asso- 
*  ciations  with  names  and  persons  ;*  but  it  is  surely  niggardly 
praise  to  say,  that  ‘  they  contain  more  sound  and  deep  thinking 
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‘  on  the  spirit  of  small  republics  than  could  be  found  in  any  pre- 
*  ceding  writer  that  has  descended  to  us.*  It  might  almost  as 
■well  be  said  of  the  political  portion  of  Bacon’s  Essays,  that  they 
contain  much  sound  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  monarchies. 
Mr  Hallam,  by  the  way,  has  not  taken  notice  of  the  very  strong 
similarity  between  these  Essays  and  the  Discorsi ;  not  only  in 
their  practical  wisdom,  but  their  ethics.  A  single  sentence  of 
either  is  often  worth  whole  books  of  such  authors  as  Bodin  and 
Mariana,  whom  Mr  Hallam  loves  to  drag  into  notice  ;  but  this 
is  one  of  his  peculiarities  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
to  which  we  need  not  revert. 

The  following  passage,  on  a  class  of  writers  now  forgotten 
among  ourselves,  but  not  wholly  so  in  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  history  of  speculative  ethics. 

*  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes,  occupying  no  small  space  in 
old  libraries,  the  writings  of  the  casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Uuman 
Church.  None,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more 
neglected  by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have  still  a  certain 
value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first  written.  The  most 
vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret  of  the  power  of  its  priesthood, 
the  source  of  most  of  the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
fessional.  It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there  that  the  lamp 
burns,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of  human  life.  No  church 
that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative  can  ever  establish  a  permanent 
dominion  over  mankind ;  none  that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose 
the  hope  or  the  prospect  of  being  their  ruler. 

*  It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no  particular 
difficulty  will  arise,  nor  is  the  confessor  likely  to  weigh  in  golden  scales 
the  scruples  or  excuses  of  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  brought  before  him,  wherein  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  possessing  some  rule,  least  by  sanctioning  the  guilt  of  the  party  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  should  incur  as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of 
casuistry  were  written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  text¬ 
books  in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  commonly 
digested  in  a  systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of 
system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition,  spread  into  minute  rami¬ 
fications,  and  aimed  at  comprehending  every  possible  emergency.  Casu¬ 
istry  is  itself  allied  to  jurisprudence,  especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law; 
and  it  was  natural  to  transfer  the  subtlety  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurist,  to  a  science  which  its  professors  were 
apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

‘  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  thib  Greek  and  Homan  moralists, 
when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made  general  morality  their  sub¬ 
ject,  and  casuistry  but  their  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  Secunda  Secunda  of  Aquinas  is  the  most  celebrated. 
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Treatises  however  of  casuistry,  which  is  the  expansion  and  application 
of  ethics,  naay  be  found  t>oth  before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  while  the  confessional  was  actively  converted  to  so  powerful  an 
engine,  they  could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry  indeed  is 
not  much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age  ;  but  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till  about  the  end  of 
that  period  that  we  find  casuistical  literature  burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  profusion  of  fruit.  “  Uninterruptedly  afterwards,”  says  Eichborn, 
“through  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical 
literature  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich  ;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long  been  at 
peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuists,  to  whom  the  Jansen* 
ists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distinguish  from  both  the  theolo¬ 
gical  moralists  who  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  teaching. 

*  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic  terminology, 
if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  morality,  and  one  for  want 
of  which,  more  than  any  other,  its  debatable  controversies  have  arisen, 
that  between  the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  of  actions  ;  in  clearer 
language,  between  the  provinces  of  conscience  and  of  reason,  between 
what  is  well  meant,  and  what  is  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the 
priest  is  naturally  with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are 
privy  to  the  whispers  of  self-accusing  guilt.  No  doubt  can  ever  arise  as 
to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience  has  con¬ 
demned,  and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution.  Were  they  even 
objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  according  to  the  unanimous  de¬ 
termination  of  casuists.  Bht  though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against 
is  necessarily  wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that 
what  it  may  fail  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  whatever  theory  we 
may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they  must  have  an  objec¬ 
tive  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently  of  their  agent,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  or  any  scope  for  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be 
conversant  with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of 
applying  this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning,  to 
the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man.  It  rests  for  its  validity  on  the 
great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as  far  as  lies  in  us,  what  is 
right,  as  well  as  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  such.  But  its  application 
was  beset  with  obstacles  ;  the  extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were 
so  various,  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the 
penitent  to  the  judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language 
so  insuperable,  that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled  in 
the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self-deceiving 
sinner.  Again,  he  might  aggravate  ifeedless  scruples,  or  disturb  the 
tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

<  But,  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  priest  would  be  frequently 
called  upon  to  advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in  incom¬ 
plete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct.  And  as  all  without  exception  must 
come  before  this  tribunal,  the  rich,  the  noble,  the  counsellors  of  princesi 
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and  princes  tbemselm,  were  to  reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  their 
uncertainties,  to  call,  in  effect,  for  his  sanction  in  all  they  might 
have  to  do,  to  secure  themselves  against  transgression  by  shifting  the 
responsibility  on  his  head.  That  this  tremendous  authority  of  direc¬ 
tion,  distinct  from  the  rite  of  penance,  though  immediately  springing 
from  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
priesthood  than  it  has  actually  done,  great  as  that  has  been,  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  controlled, 
and  of  human  reason  which  exerts  a  silent  force  against  the  authority  it 
acknowledges. 

‘  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more  than  in  the 
penitential,  the  priest  must  strive  to  bring  about  that  union  betw’een 
subjective  and  objective  rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  moral  act 
consists,  without  which,  in  every  instance,  according  to  their  tenets,  some 
degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punishment  remains,  and  which 
must  at  least  be  demanded  from  those  who  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  their  duty.  But  when  he  came  from  the  broad  lines  of  the  moral 
law,  from  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  systems 
of  theology,  to  the  indescribable  variety  of  circumstances  which  his  peni¬ 
tents  bad  to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  problems,  and  such  as 
perhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  involved  the 
practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  might  hesitate  to  apply  an  unbending 
rule.  The  questions  of  casuistry,  like  those  of  jurisprudence,  were  often 
found  to  turn  on  the  great  and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences,  whether 
we  should  abide  by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an  equitable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  party  would  be  apt  to  plead 
fur  the  one ;  the  guide  of  conscience  would  more  securely  adhere  to  the 
other.  But  be  might  also  perceive  the  severity  of  those  rules  of  obliga¬ 
tion  which  conduce,  in  the  particular  instance,  to  no  apparent  end,  or 
even  defeat  their  own  principle.  Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of 
casuistry,  first  in  the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  the  books 
intended  to  assist  it,  one  strict  and  uncomplying,  the  other  more  indulgent, 
and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

*  The  characteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  in  almost  the 
whole  range  of  morals.  They  were  however  chiefly  seen  in  the  rules 
of  veracity,  and  especially  in  promissory  obligations.  According  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casuists  in  general,  a  lie  was  never 
to  be  uttered,  a  promise  was  never  to  be  broken.  The  precepts  espe¬ 
cially  of  revelation,  notwithstanding  their  brevity  and  figurativeness,  were 
held  complete  and  literal.  Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistake,  fraud 
or  force,  and  above  all,  gratuitous  rows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  onerous  by  super¬ 
venient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  church  might  sometimes  be  suflicient  to  release  them.  Be¬ 
sides  the  respect  due  to  moral  rules,  and  especially  those  of  scripture, 
there  bad  been  from  early  times  in  the  Christian  church  a  strong  dispo¬ 
sition  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality  ;  a  prevalent  notion  of 
the  intrinsic  meritoriousness  of  voluntary  self-denial,  which  discounte¬ 
nanced  all  regard  in  man  to  bis  own  happiness,  at  least  in  this  life,  as  a 
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sort  of  flinching  from  the  discipline  of  suffering.  And  this  had  doubtless 
its  influence  upon  the  severe  casuists. 

*  But  there  bad  not  been  wanting  those  who,  whatever  course  they 
might  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  the  convenience  of  an  accommo¬ 
dating  morality  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church.  Oaths  were  broken, 
engagements  entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy,  or  of 
those  whom  they  favoured  in  the  struggles  of  the  world.  And  some  of 
the  ingenious  sophistry  by  which  these  breaches  of  plain  rules  are  usually 
defended,  was  not  unknown  before  the  Reformation.  But  casuistical 
writings  at  that  time  were  comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the 
credit  of  first  rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals,  which  has  been 
denominated  from  them,  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  overwhelmed 
their  order.  Their  volumes  of  casuistry  were  exceedingly  numerous ; 
some  of  them  belong  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  a  far 
greater  part  to  the  following  century. 

‘  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace  the  laxer 
theories  of  obligation.  They  were  less  tainted  than  the  old  monastic 
orders  with  that  superstition  which  had  flow'ed  into  the  church  from  the 
East,  the  meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  but  not  of  habitual  privation 
and  pain.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they  shunned  the  mechanical 
asceticism  of  the  convent.  And,  secondly,  their  eyes  were  bent  on  a 
great  end,  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  they  identified  with 
that  of  their  own  order.  It  almost  invariably  happens,  that  men  who 
have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particular  duties, 
with  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  object.  An  unaccommodating 
veracity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will  often  appear  to  stand,  or  stand 
really,  in  the  way  of  their  ends ;  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  re¬ 
pose  in  enthusiasts,  even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are 
most  sincere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim.’-.^ 
III.  314—321. 

He  proceeds  to  trace  with  acuteness  the  origin  of  Jesuit  mo^ 
rality,  and  to  show  how  far  an  apology  may  be  devised  for  it,  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  more  rigid 
casuists  had  gone,  in  a  passage  which  the  length  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  extract  alone  prevents  us  from  inserting. 

We  fear  that  the  department]  of  belles  lettres,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all,  is  precisely  that  in  which  Mr  Hallam’s  work  is 
least  likely  to  attain  popularity.  Far  too  little  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  too  much  to 
judgments  on  individual  writers  ;  and  no  reading  is  more  weari¬ 
some  than  that  of  a  series  of  insulated  criticisms.  And  though 
much  of  sound  appreciation,  valuable  commentary,  and  profound 
remark,  is  to  be  found  in  following  him  through  the  vast  field  of 
investigation  which  he  traverses,  there  is,  we  must  confess,  a 
want  of  spirit  and  animation,  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  these 
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excellences.  The  author  seems  afraid  to  give  the  rein  to  his 
fancy ; — afraid  to  trust  his  own  speculations,  lest  they  end  in 
illusion.  For  there  are  frequent  indications  that  the  cold  and 
methodical  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  less  natural  to  his 
genius  than  deliberately  assumed.  His  analysis,  too,  though 
always  clear,  does  not  always  aim  at  being  profound  ;  or  rather 
his  contempt  for  the  fanciful  speculations  of  critics,  as  to  the  in¬ 
terior  and  hidden  meanings  of  things,  induces  him  to  abide  in 
cortice  by  deliberate  choice ;  of  which  a  remarkable  instance, 
perhaps  a  judicious  one,  may  be  seen  in  his  observations  on  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  Calderon. 

The  following  passage  on  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
may  perhaps  be  cited  as  a  fair  instance  of  a  more  comprehensive 
style  of  criticism,  than  will  be  generally  met  with  in  these 
chapters : — 


‘  In  the  entire  hulk  of  poetry,  England  could  not,  perhaps,  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  Spain  or  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  She  had  come  in 
fact  much  later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general  accomplishment.  And, 
consequently,  we  find  much  less  of  the  mechanism  of  style,  than  in  the 
contemporaneous  verse  of  other  languages.  The  English  sonnetteers 
deal  less  in  customary  epithets  and  conventional  modes  of  expression. 
Every  thought  was  to  be  worked  out  in  new  terms,  since  the  scanty  pre¬ 
cedents  of  earlier  versifiers  did  not  supply  them.  This  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  many  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan  poetry  ;  of  much  that  was 
false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either  too  harsh  and  extravagant,  or  too 
humble,  and  of  more  that  was  so  obscure  as  to  defy  all  interpretation. 
But  it  saved  also  that  monotonous  equability  that  often  wearies  us  in 
more  polished  poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure,  more  sense  of  sympathy 
with  another  mind,  in  the  perusal  even  of  Gascoyne  or  Edwards,  than 
in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian  versifiers  whom  their  contemporaries 
extolled.  This  is  all  that  we  can  justly  say  in  their  favour ;  for  any  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  save  Spencer's  alone,  with  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the  mere 
name  or  dress  of  antiquity.*  .  .  .  *  If  we  place  Tasso  and  Spenser 

hpart,  the  English  poetry  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  will  certainly  not  enter  into 
competition  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  Italy.  It  would 
require  not  only  much  national  prejudice,  but  a  want  of  genuine  cBSthetic 
discernment  to  put  them  on  a  level.  But  it  may  still  be  said  that  our 
own  muses  bad  their  charms ;  and  even  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  a  better  promise  fur  the  future  than  beyond  the  Alps.  We 
plight  compare  the  poetry  of  one  nation  to  a  beauty  of  the  court,  with, 
noble  and  regular  features,  a  slender  form,  and  grace  in  all  her  steps, 
but  wanting  a  genuine  simplicity  of  countenance,  and  with  somewhat  of 
sickliness  in  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  that  seems  to  indicate  the 
passing  away  of  the  first  season  of  youth ;  while  that  of  the  other  would 
rather  suggest  a  country  maiden,  newly  mingling  with  polished  society, 
not  of  perfect  lineaments,  but  attracting  beholders  by  the  spirit,  variety, 
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and  intelligence  of  her  expression,  and  rapidly  wearing  off  the  traces  of 
rusticity,  which  are  still  sometimes  visible  in  her  demeanour.’ — 11.321 — 
334. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  value  his  review  of  English 
poetry -and  literature  less  highly  than  those  both  of  France 
and  Italy ;  perhaps,  because,  in  the  former,  he  has  less  put 
forth  his  strength,  in  fear  of  coming  into  competition  with 
those  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  both  at  home  and  in 
Germany,  whose  criticisms  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
lovers  of  their  native  literature.  His  admiration  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  as  of  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  is  evidently  far  higher 
than  is  common  among  English  readers  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
dissent  from  his  general  estimate  of  their  merits,  or  his  analysis 
of  their  separate  beauties  and  defects.  But  we  wish  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  descend  to  comparisons,  which  sometimes 
cause  the  reader  to  question  the  foundations  of  his  principles  of 
taste. 

<  In  one  passage,  Racine  has,  I  think,  excelled  Shakspeare.  They 
have  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch.  The  Hues  of  Shakspeare 
,  are  in  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra” — 

Th;  demon,  that's  the  spirit  that  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 

,  .  Where  Cesar  is  not ;  hut,  near  him,  thy  angel 

f  Becomes  o  yitar,  as  being  overpower’d.” 

‘  These  are,  to  my  apprehension,  not  very  forcible,  and  obscure  even 
to  those  who  know,  what  many  do  not,  that,  by  “  a  fear,”  he  meant  a 
common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  more  plebeian  rank  than  a 
demon  or  angel.  The  single  verse  of  Racine  is  magnificent — 

“  Mon  genie  etonne  tremble  devant  le  sion.”  ’ 

^  It  is  a  sonorous  and  energetic  line ;  but  it  conveys  no  per¬ 
sonification  whatever.  It  reads ‘quite  as  well  as  a  metaphor 
— ‘  genie  ’  being  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ‘  genius  ’ — 
and  sueh,  we  do  not  doubt,  was  the  idea  as  it  occurred  to 
Racine.  The  language  of  the  naked  old  Roman  superstition 
was  too -coarse  for  his  taste  ;  and  he  softens  it  by  a  sort  of  tran¬ 
sition  into  trivial  figurative  diction.  The  lines  of  Shakspeare 
.  are  harsh,  and^very  probably  corrupt ;  but  they  seem  to  convey 
an  image,  and  a  daring  one.  Here  is  what  most  would  recognise 
. .  as  the  difference  between  good  rhetoric  and  careless  poetry, 
which,  to  some  tastes,  possibly  to  Mr  Hallam’s,  appears  a  vision¬ 
ary  distinction.  Perhaps,  for  his  own  objects,  he  had  better 
have  taken  the  other  passage,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  adapted 
the  same  fancy  to  his  purposes,  and  which  furnishes  a  more  exact 
parallel. 
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‘  Under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuked :  as,  it  is  said, 

Antony’s  was  by  Caesar.' 

A  Stranger  comparison  still  occurs  between  Shakspeare  and 
Molicre.  ‘  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we  .cannot 
‘  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.  His  humour  was  at 

*  least  as  abundant  and  natural :  his  wit  incomparably  more  bril- 

*  liant :  in  fact,  Moliire  hardly  exhibits  this  quality  at  all.' — IV. 
474.  Surely  there  is  some  confusion  here  between  wit  and  point, 
epigram  or  fancy,  as  the  words  are  ordinarily  understood  ;  or  a 
new  definition  of  the  term  should  have  been  given  to  exclude 
Moliere.  The  same  view  of  wit  seems  to  occur  in  the  sketch  of 
Congreve.  But  we  question  Mr  Hallam’s  taste  for  comic  wit, 
or  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  comic  literature.  We  are 
not  sure  of  his  relish  for  the  broad  fun  of  Vanburgh ;  and  are 
certain  that  he  never  read  much  of  Shadwell,  whom  he  lumps 
together,  in  four  lines,  with  Etherege  and  Afra  Behn. 

Mr  Hallam’s  learning  in  a  little  studied  department  of  litera¬ 
ture — modern  Latin  composition  both  in  verse  and  prose — is  sur¬ 
prising  ;  and  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  it  will  go  some  way 
towards  filling  up  a  complete  desideratum  in  critical  bibliography. 
His  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  it  appears  also  unusually  cor¬ 
rect  ;  although  whether  he  belongs  to  the  cream  of  classicists  we 
doubt.  But  Italian  poetry,  we  should  conjecture,  forms  his  fa¬ 
vourite  study,  among  all  the  lighter  varieties  of  literature.  We 
can  imagine  that,  with  comparatively  little  sensibility  to  the 
higher  order  of  imaginative  poetry,  (in  which  Italy  is  deficient,) 
he  is  extremely  impressible  by  the  charms  of  that  ethereal  grace¬ 
fulness — that  freedom  from  all  that  shocks  or  disturbs  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  the  taste,  that  exquisite  beauty  of  harmony,  of  which  ears 
accustomed  to  northern  versification  scarcely  appreciate  the  per¬ 
fection.  These  are  beauties  to  which  the  genius  of  the  language 
has  contributed  even  more  than  that  of  the  writers.  ‘  Are  poets 
‘  forbidden  to  avail  themselves,’  he  says  in  one  passage,  ‘  of  this 

*  felicity  of  their  native  tongue?  or  do  we  invidiously  detract, 

*  as  we  might  on  the  same  ground,  from  the  praise  of  Theocri- 
‘  tus  and  Bion  ?’ — an  appeal  which  the  love  of  melody  finds  a 
difficulty  in  resisting,  but  which  is  surely  no  admissible  argu¬ 
ment  in  criticism.  The  charm  of  the  ear  goes  for  much  in  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  read  and  retain  verses ;  but  if  it  does 
affect  our  critical  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  poetry,  we  suspect 
it  only  does  so  to  the  deterioration  of  true  taste  ;  for,  in  languages 
abounding  in  melody,  it  is  generally  the  very  poorest  artists  in 
all  other  qualifications  who  employ  to  the  utmost  this  gratuitous 
advantage.  The  sweetness  of  the  Doric  tongue  was  no  part  of 
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the  merit  of  Theocritus  ;  but  it  redoubles  the  beauty  of  his  dic¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  used  with  the  most  perfect  of  all  artifice,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  and  as  a  mere  natural  grace,  heightening 
that  extreme  naturalness  which  characterises  his  poetry  in  every 
other  respect.  Other  poets  employed  it  meretriciously.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  detect,  in  the  fragment  of  Bipn  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  a  sort  of  complacent  dwelling  on  mere  sweetness  of  sound— 
an  indolent  dalliance  with  the  powers  of  the  exquisite  instrument 
which  he  was  using — an  art  which  may  captivate  the  senses  of 
the  reader,  and  cling  to  his  memory,  but  affects  neither  his  heart 
nor  his  judgment. 

In  the  better  class  of  Italian  poets,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  there  is  something  like  a  studied  disdain  of  mere  musical¬ 
ness — a  labour  artificially  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  slide  into  languid  melody.  Certainly  neither  Dante, 
nor  in  general  Petrarch,  nor  even  Ariosto — notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  copiousness  of  his  flow — are  poets  remarkable,  among 
Italians,  for  harmony  of  versification.  Tasso’s  soft  and  impres¬ 
sible  nature  yielded  to  the  seduction,  much  to  the  injury  of 
whatever  there  is  of  vigorous  and  masculine  in  his  conceptions. 
Chiabrera,  Guarini,  Guidi,  Marini,  practised  it  as  an  art ;  and 
certainly  Mr  Hallam  treats  them  all  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
very  unusupl  in  Transalpine  critics,  and  greater  than  they  meet 
with  from  the  more  severe  among  their  own  countrymen.  But 
he  seems  to  be,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  slave  of  sweet  sounds. 
What  else  can  excuse  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  quote  (iii.  455) 
eight  lines  of  doggerel  versi  sdruccioli  of  Marini,  with  the  remark, 
that  ‘  though  this  metrical  skill  may  not  be  of  the  highest  merit 
*  in  poetry,  it  is  no  more  to  be  slighted  than  facility  of  touch  in 
‘  a  painter!’  If  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  task  excited  his  ad¬ 
miration,  he  would  have  been  better  justified  in  citing  the  Fugna 
Porcorum,  as  an  instance  of  ‘  facility  of  touch’  in  Latin  verse- 
making. 

The  series  of  romantic  poets  forms  the  great  glory  of  Italian 
literature  during  the  period  comprised  within  this  work  ;  and  on 
these  Mr  Ilallam’s  criticisms  are  in  general  just,  and  his  admira¬ 
tion  not  a  whit  too  high  wrought  for  the  sympathy  of  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  early  imbued  with  the  love  of  those 
delightful  masters.  But,  of  all  tastes,  this  is  one  which  most 
requires  early  cultivation  ;  we  never  knew  any  one  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  romantic  poets  after  his  poetical  taste  was 
formed,  who  could  endure  to  read  them  at  all,  except  in  insulated 
passages.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  Youth  is  the 
only  season  in  which  the  mind  of  the  educated  ?wa«  of  the  present 
day  possesses  any  thing  of  that  happy  freshness  of  perception, 
that  readiness  to  receive  amusement  from  trivial  sources,  and  to 
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follow  with  interest  in  the  slightest  and  loosest  track  of  fictitious 
narrative,  which  the  courtly  listeners  of  Ferrara  and  Florence 
enjoyed  in  those  less  advanced  times.  With  women,  we  suspect, 
the  case  is  different;  and  Tasso  is  at  this  day  chiefly  read  by 
women ;  the  rest  have  in  general  not  sufficient  good  faith  for 
female  taste,  even  were  females  not  excluded  from  such  studies 
by  other  peculiarities.  The  fault  is  ours,  and  not  that  of  the 
poets.  Our  perceptions  are  become  too  refined,  our  imagination 
too  exacting,  for  their  poetry  ;  our  taste  for  the  fictitious  requires 
much  more  exciting  food  than  their  narration  can  administer.  It 
may  well  admit  of  a  doubt  (notwithstanding  the  English  doc* 
trine,  that  the  perception  of  classical  beauty  is  the  foundation 
of  all  taste)  whether  that  very  close  and  searching  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  Latin  models,  now  required  of  our  best  edu¬ 
cated  youth,  does  not  tend  to  deprive  them  of  this  portion  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  man  of  general  literature.  That  course  of 
discipline  at  once  corrects  the  taste  and  exalts  the  imagination  ; 
but  detracts  somewhat  from  their  universality.  The  strictest 
classicist,  if  a  man  of  poetical  sensibility,  will  be  not  the  less,  but 
the  more  alive  to  the  charm  of  modern  poetry  of  the  highest 
order — to  the  genius  of  Dante,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Goethe — in 
whom  he  retraces  the  great  lessons  of  fundamental  truth  which 
he  has  learned  from  Homer  and  Sophocles.  But  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  distinct  provinces  in  literature,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own,  and  altogether  external  to  the  classical  sovereignty,  into 
which  he  never  will  be  able  to  enter ;  and  this  pleasant  little 
domain  of  the  Italian  Romanzieri  is  one  of  them  ; — 

‘  Altri  finmi,  altri  laghi,  altre  catnpagne 

Sono  la  sh,  che  non  son  qui  tra  noi.’ 

Yet,  perhaps,  Pulci  might  be  excepted,  as  a  poet  different  in 
many  of  his  qualities  from  his  successor  in  that  school  of  which  he 
is  generally  termed  the  parent.  Never  was  bard  more  singularly 
treated  by  the  whole  race  of  critics,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 
Those  of  his  own  country  carried  on  with  great  zeal  the  unprofit¬ 
able  controversy,  ‘  whether  his  poem  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.’ 
Foscolo  and  Panizzi  contend  for  its  gravity.  Voltaire  seems  to 
have  regarded ^im  as  merely  a  profane  satirist;  Ginguene  as  a 
buffoon,  who  sometimes  rises  into  the  heroic.  Mr  Hallam  (who 
adopts  elsewhere  the  following  scale  of  relative  seriousness  for  the 
romantic  poets — Spenser,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Berni,  Pulci)  has 
fallen,  rather  inconsiderately,  as  we  think,  into  the  burlesque- 
theory.  ‘  As  to  the  heroes  of  his  romance,’  he  says,  ‘  there  can 
‘  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  designed  them  for  no- 

*  thing  else  than  the  butts  of  his  fancy,  that  the  reader  might  scoff 

*  at  thoK  whom  duller  poets  had  held  up  to  admiration.  It  has 
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‘  been  a  question  among  Italian  critics,  whether  the  poem  of 
‘  Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.  This  may  seem  to  turn  on 
‘  the  definition,  though  I  do  not  see  what  definition  could  be 

*  given  consistently  with  the  use  of  language  that  would  exclude 
‘  it :  it  is  intended  as  a  caricature  of  the  poetical  romances,  and 
‘  might  even  seem  by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill- 
‘  natured  parody  on  the  Orlando  Furioso.  That  he  meant  to 
‘  excite  any  other  emotion  than  laughter  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be 
‘  maintained :  and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious  cbarac- 
‘  ter,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough  to  make  an 
‘  exception  to  his  general  design.’  Under  favour,  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  question  depends  upon  something  more  than  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  word  ‘  burlesque.’  It  requires,  in  the  first  place,^ 
that  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  definition,  ‘  serious’  and 

*  burlesque,’  as  applied  to  whole  compositions,  rests  on  any  thing 
at  all  beyond  the  conventional  rules  of  criticism;  whether  those 
rules  were  known  or  valued,  or  cared  for  in  Pulci’s  age  ;  whether, 
in  human  life  itself,  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  are  not  in  con¬ 
stant  juxtaposition ;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous 
word  ‘  tragi-comedy’  by  which  we  entitle  so  many  pieces  of  our 
older  dramatists,  except  that  the  poverty  of  language,  formed 
under  and  cramped  by  conventional  rules,  aft’orded  no  better 
term  for  describing  the  natural  drama.  But  it  requires,  in  the 
next  place,  that  we  should  remember  the  character  with  which 
these  Italian  poets  invested  themselves ;  not  that  of  dramatists, 
nor  the  didactic,  nor  the  epic,  but  simply  that  of  story-tellers ; 
reproducing  the  old  tales  of  chivalry,  by  which  the  castles  of  the 
barons  of  earlier  times  had  been  enlivened,  and  slightly  altering 
them  to  suit  their  own  audience ;  the  circles  of  the  as  yet  only 
half  cultivated  courts  of  Italy.  Now,  the  art  of  the  story-teller, 
in  an  unreading  age,  consists  chiefly  in  making  his  audience  weep 
and  laugh  by  turns  ;  they  have  little  taste  for  the  various  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  of  sentiment  in  which  civilization  delights ;  deep 
tragedy,  and  broad  farce  must  alternate  in  the  same  series,  nay, 
even  in  the  same  tale,  in  order  to  rivet  their  attention.  This  is 
the  case  with  all  honA  fide  stories,  which  have  been  composed  for 
hearers  and  not  for  readers ; — from  those  which  are  told  round  the 
watchfire  of  the  American  Indian,  to  the  Arabian  Nights’  Enter¬ 
tainments,  and  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  art  when  Pulci  took  it  up,  arnl  he  carried  it  no  farther. 
The  taste  of  the;  age  and  court  of  the  first  Medici  was  decidedly 
for  buffoonery,  as  the  rest  of  its  relics  sufficiently  evince ;  he 
seasoned  his  composition,  certainly,  with  an  abundant  spice  to 
suit  their  pala'ie  ;  but  the  elements  of  it  were  the  same  mingled 
ingredients  of  pathos  and  laughter  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  8tory-telJ,er  of  every  half  civilized  age.  As  cultivation  pro«i 
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ceeds,  and  taste  is  developed,  the  broad  character  of  the  story  is 
invariably  shaded  away  ;  the  tragic  touches  are  softened  as  too 
deep  for  good  society  ;  the  coarse  buffoonery  is  polished  into  rail¬ 
lery  ;  and  thus  we  proceed  from  the  contrasted  composition  of 
Pulci  to  the  mixed  or  transition  style  of  Ariosto  ;  very  different, 
still,  from  the  mere  parody  of  Fortiguerra,  or  the  mere  capriccios 
of  Casti  and  Byron.  When  Mr  Hallam  says  that  the  seriousness 
of  Pulci  is  comprised  in  a  few  stanzas,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
what  in  so  very  honest  a  critic  is  rarely  to  be  suspected — that  he 
has  never  read  the  Morgante  through ;  certainly  not  the  last 
half  dozen  cantos,  the  crowning  portion  of  the  work,  which  even 
Ginguene  finds  sublime.  Thus  far,  we  imagine,  all  who  have 
read  them  will  agree  with  us.  The  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say 
will  probably  be  deemed  by  most  too  enthusiastic  ;  but  w'e  can¬ 
not  help  being  persuaded,  that  some  of  the  elements  of  poetical 
genius  were  possessed  by  Pulci  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any 
other  Italian  poet  sinee  the  two  great  Trecentisti.  There  is  an 
occasional  loftiness  of  chivalrous  sentiment  which  we  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for ;  strong  sympathy  with  the  point  of  chival¬ 
rous  honour,  even  to  extravagance — with  the  zeal  of  chivalrous 
devotion,  the  beauty  of  chivalrous  purity ;  and,  more  than  all 
this,  a  power  of  dramatic  character  and  contrast — for  instance,  in 
the  figures  of  Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Rinaldo,  as  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  last  agony  of  Christian  valour  at  Roncesvalles, 
which  makes  Pulci,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  Homeric 
writers  since  Homer.  If  this  praise  be  thought  overstrained, 
there  is  at  all  events  little  resembling  it  in  the  graceful  and  de¬ 
sultory  sketches  of  Ariosto,  or  the  sweet  but  languid  and  femi¬ 
nine  creations  of  Tasso. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  it  is  possible  that  a  writer  possessed  of 
such  rare  qualities  can  have  acquired  so  little  popularity,  the 
answer  is  easy  ;  the  vileness  of  his  taste,  his  want  of  imagery  and 

Eoetical  beauties  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  endless  prolixity  of 
is  narration,  the  stupidity  of  his  farce,  the  peculiar  abruptness 
of  his  manner,  (which  is  well  characterised  by  Panizzi,)  and  a 
diction  which,  even  to  the  merest  Cruscarti,  appears  intolerably 
harsh  and  obscure.  All  these  are  defects  which  have  thrust  back 
a  genius  of  noble  capabilities  into  the  host  of  third-rate  poets,  not 
altogether  undeservedly. 

One  word  more  as  to  Mr  Hallam’s  opinion,  that  Pulci  ‘  seems 
‘  clearly  to  betray  an  intention  of  bringing  religion  into  contempt.’ 
He  flourished  in  a  society  passing  through  one  of  those  singular 
periods  when  all  religion  becomes  merely  formalized  ;  resting  on 
traditionary  observance  ;  its  ministers  possessed  of  vast  temporal 
powers ;  jealously  defended  by  prohibition  and  persecution ; 
occasionally  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
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occupying  the  thoughts  of  a  few  devotees  in  all,  but  exercis¬ 
ing  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  educated  or  governing  public. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  so  inevitably  the  tone  of 
cultivated  society  to  mock  and  sneer  at  all  devout  observances, 
that  such  language  is  habitually  used  by  men  who  not  only 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  sneering  at  religion,  but  who  are 
really  attached  to  it  at  bottom,  possibly  even  to  its  superstitions. 
Ordinary  freethinkers,  to  whom  Mr  Hallam,  like  Voltaire,  would 
assimilate  Pulci,  treating  such  a  subject  as  his,  always  combine 
with  contempt  for  religion  contempt  for  positive  obligations.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  an  union  is  inevitable,  but  that  it  has  been 
the  case  without  exception.  Now,  in  Pulci,  doctrines  and  ob¬ 
servances  are  constantly  treated  as  matters  of  farce ;  but  there 
is  no  licentiousness  of  sentiment,  beyond  what  had  ever  been 
usual  in  Italy ;  profligacy  of  sentiment  there  is  none  ;  while  there 
are  many  gleams  of  moral  feeling,  and  even  of  moral  grandeur. 
How  widely  diSerent  he  is  in  all  these  respects  from  his  polished 
successor  Ariosto,  it  needs  no  criticism  to  develop. 

We  have  devoted,  however,,  too  much  space  already  to  this  fas¬ 
cinating  division  of  the  subject.  A  few  omissions  in  it,  although 
inconsiderable  when  its  great  extent  is  regarded,  are  perhaps  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  While  enumerating  many  very  insignificant 
versifiers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Hallam  has  forgotten  to 
notice  the  high  poetical  merit  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  has  cha¬ 
racterised  Filicaja  well  and  feelingly,  but  seems  not  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  his  fine  devotional  poetry  ;  by  many  esteemed  bis 
highest  title  to  renown.  The  plays  of  ‘  Gasparo,’  (Carlo)  Gozzi, 
are  not  justly  characterised  as  being,  ‘  if  plays  they  are,  mere 
‘  hints  to  guide  the  art  of  extemporaneous  actors.’  He  might 
have  learned  more  respecting  them,  even  without  consulting  the 
original ;  for  the  dramatic  romances  of  Gozzi  were  at  one  time 
rather  popular  in  Germany. .  But  the  mistake  is  of  less  conse¬ 
quence,  as  it  only  occurs  in  a  note,  and  relates  to  writings  of  a 
period  not  comprised  within  his  plan. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  author,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned 
feelings  of  esteem,  and  we  may  add  of  deep  respect,  that  we  so  do. 
That  his  work  will  be  popular,  we  can  hardly  predict.  We  have 
already  suggested  some  defects,  to  our  apprehension,  which  will 
materially  impede  its  present  success.  To  these  must  be  added 
a  dry  and  austere  style,  uniformly  clear  indeed,  and  English, 
sometimes  chastised  to  a  degree  of  tameness,  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  laboriously  figurative,  and  loaded  with  rather  heavy 
ornament.  But  most  assuredly  the  reader  who  does  not  merely 
employ  it  to  fill  up  the  leisure  of  a  few  hours,  but  consults  it  for 
guidance,  and  refers  to  its  authority,  will  never  use  it  without  an 
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augmented  sense  of  its  value,  and  respect  for  its  author.  He  will 
be  struck  with  the  modest  simplicity  with  which  its  stores  of  veiy 
extensive  erudition  are  displayed.  He  will  be  struck  with  an  ho¬ 
nesty,  even  in  the  mere  conduct  of  the  work,  rarely  found  in  pub¬ 
lications  pretending  to  any  thing  like  the  same  amount  of  research. 

*  I  have  quoted,’  (says  the  author  in  his  preface,)  ‘  to  my  recol- 
‘  lection,  no  passage  which  1  have  not  seen  in  its  own  place; 
‘  though  1  may  possibly  have  transcribed,  in  some  instances,  for 
‘  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  a  secondary  authority.  With- 

*  out  censuring  those  w  ho  suppress  the  immediate  souree  of 

*  their  quotations,  1  may  justly  say,  that  in  nothing  I  have  given 
‘  to  the  public,  has  it  been  practised  by  myself.’  But  this  he  will 
find  only  an  example,  in  a  comparatively  small  matter,  of  that 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  disdain  of  artifice  which  stamp 
the  character  of  the  author  with  sterling  dignity.  These  quali¬ 
ties  are  more  amply  displayed  in  his  thorough  independence,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  straightforward  love  of  truth.  There  is  to  us,  we 
scarcely  know  how  produced,  a  certain  solemnity  in  his  bold  yet 
temperate  judgments,  which  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  one 
ever  mindful  of  the  warnings  he  has  received,  in  his  own  words, 

*  to  bind  up  his  sheaves  while  he  may.’  Doubtless,  no  sect  or 
party,  in  literary  or  higher  speculations,  will  be  fully  satisfied  with 
one  who  not  only  ventures  to  follow  his  own  light,  though  with 
the  true  humility  of  much  learning,  but  cannot  always  restrain 
himself  from  the  expression  of  contempt  for  voluntary  blindness, 
and  indignation  at  intolerance.  We  have  already  given  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  esteeming  these  among  the  highest  qualities  of  a  teacher 
of  men  at  the  present  day ;  and  we  can  scarcely  find  juster  praise 
for  his  work  than  in  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  him¬ 
self  respecting  Locke’s  Treatise  on  the  ‘  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
‘  standing  ’ — allowing  only  for  the  age  of  the  student,  to  whose 
use  they  are  respectively  adapted.  ‘  I  cannot  think  any  parent 
‘  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in 
‘  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faeulties 
‘  become  developed.  It  will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not 
‘  flippant  or  self-conceited,  independency  of  thinking ;  and  while 

*  it  teaches  how  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to  watch  those  preju- 
‘  dices  which  necessarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will 
‘  inspire  a  reasonable  confidence  in  what  he  has  well  considered, 

*  by  taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authority,  which  is  the 

*  more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that,  like  its  cousin-german, 
‘  party  spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  of  heart,  and  the 

*  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth.’ 
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Art.  I X. —  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Pope* 
of  RomCt  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By 
Leopold  Ranke,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sarah  Austin.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London :  1840. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  is  an  excellent 
book  excellently  translated.  The  original  work  of  Professor 
Ranke  is  known  and  esteemed  wherever  German  literature  is 
studied  ;  and  has  been  found  interesting  even  in  a  most  inaccu* 
rate  and  dishonest  French  version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a 
mind  tilted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large  speculations. 
It  is  written  also  in  an  admirable  spirit,  equally  remote  from 
levity  and  bigotry  ;  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant  and  impar¬ 
tial.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  now  see 
it  take  its  place  among  the  English  classics.  Of  the  translation 
we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  the  accomplished 
lady,  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the  mind  of  Germany  and 
the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already  deserved  so  well  of  both 
countries. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  appeared  to  us  singularly 
interesting.  How  it  was  that  Protestantism  did  so  much,  yet 
did  no  more — how  it  was  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  lost 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only  ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  re¬ 
gained  nearly  half  of  what  she  had  lost — is  certainly  a  most 
curious  and  important  question ;  and  on  this  question  Professor 
Ranke  has  thrown  far  more  light  than  any  other  person  who  has 
written  on  it. 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth,  a  work  of 
human  policy  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  human  civilization.  No  other  institution 
is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when 
the  smoke  of  sacritice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  came¬ 
lopards  and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The 
proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  compared  with 
the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  bach  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  P^e  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth  ;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august  dynasty 
extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  republic  of 
Venice  came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
modern  when  compared  with  the  Papacy ;  and  the  republic  of 
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Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique ;  but  full  of  life  and  youth¬ 
ful  vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who 
landed  in  Kent  with  Augustin ;  and  still  confronting  hostile 
kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  confronted  Attila. 
The  number  of  her  children  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age. 
Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more  than  compensated 
her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency 
extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn — countries  which,  a  century  hence, 
may  not' improbably  contain  a  population  as  large  as  that  which 
now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  all  the  other  Christian  sects  united,  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign 
which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approach¬ 
ing.  She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  now  exist  in  the  world ; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Sa;(on  had 
set  foot  00  Britain — before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine — 
when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch — when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St 
Paul’s. 

We  often  bear  it  smd  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  mote  enlightened,  and  that  this  enlightening  must  be 
favourable  to  Protestantism,  and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  well-founded  expectation.  We  see  that 
during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fi(^  years,  the  human  mind  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  active — that  it  has  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy — that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  innumerable  inventions  tending  to  promote  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  life — that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineering, 
have  been  very  greatly  improved — that  government,  police,  and 
law  have  been  improved,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
Yet  we  see  that,  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we 
believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a  change,  that  change 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  fatal  to  a  system  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its 
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ground  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  which  knowledge  has 
made  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering,  seems  to  us 
to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mistake.  There  are  branches  o'f 
knowledge,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind 
is  progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards  contested.  Every  fresh 
story  is  as  solid  a  basis  for  a  new  superstructure  as  the  original 
foundation  was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  constant  addition  to 
the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive  sciences  again,  the  law  is 
progress.  Every  day  furnishes  new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no  chance  that  either 
in  the  purely  demonstrative,  or  in  the  purely  experimental  sciences, 
the  world  will  ever  go  back  or  even  remain  stationary.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Taylor’s  theorem,  or  of  a  re¬ 
action  against  Harvey’s  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  different.  As  respects  na¬ 
tural  religion — revelation  being  for  tKe  present  altogether  left  out 
of  the  question — it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher  of  the 
present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than  Thales  or  Simonides. 
He  has  before  him  just  the  same  evidences  of  design  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We  say  just  the 
same ;  for  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomers  and  anatomists 
have  really  added  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
a  reflecting  mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf, 
flower,  and  shell.  The  reasoning,  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
,  phon’s  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aristodemus,  is  exactly 
f  the  reasoning  of  Paley’s  ‘  Natural  Theology.’  Socrates  makes  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the  pictures 
of  Zeuxis,  which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch.  As  to  the  other 
great  question — the  question,  what  becomes  of  man  after  death — 
we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  un¬ 
assisted  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  sur¬ 
pass  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  throws.the  smallest  light  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all  the 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  attempted,  without 
the  help  of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  from  Plato 
down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  to  have  failed  deplorably. 

Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the  natural 
theologian  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  ingenuity  of  a  people 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to  propound 
them.  The  wisdom  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations,  touch¬ 
ing  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity  of 
human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply  any 
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high  degree  of  intellectual  culture.  Such  speculations,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelligent 
children,  and  of  half-civilized  men.  The  number  of  boys  is  not 
small  who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on  these  questions 
to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig, 

‘  II  en  savait  ce  qu’on  en  a  su  dans  tons  les  Ages ;  c’est-a-dire, 

*  fort  peu  de  chose.’  The  book  of  Job  shows,  that  long  before 
letters  and  arts  were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions 
were  debated  with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence,  under  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs ;  nor  has  human  reason,  in  the 
course  of  three  thousand  years,  discovered  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  That 
knowledge  of  our  origin  and  of  our  destiny  which  we  derive 
from  revelation,  is  indeed  of  very  different  clearness,  and  very 
different  importance.  But  neither  is  revealed  religion  of  the 
nature  of  a  progressive  science.  All  Divine  truth  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  recorded  in  certain 
books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all  who,  in  any  age,  can  read  those 
books  ;  nor  can  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  add  a  single  verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  analogous 
to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christiau  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible, 
is  on  a  par  with  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
Bible,  candour  and  natural  acuteness  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass,  printing,  gunpowder, 
steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  were  unknown  in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar 
to  the  nineteenth.  None  of  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
have  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  question  whether  man  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  alone,  or  whether  the  invocation  of  saints  is  an 
orthodox  practice.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no 
security  for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  theological 
error  that  ever  has  prevailed  in  time  past  among  Christian  men. 
We  are  confident  that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar 
system  of  Ptolemy ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least  shaken  by 
the  circumstance,  that  even  so  great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the 
theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach,  and 
which  secure  people,  who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his 
pens,  from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  we  are  very  differently 
affected,  when  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to  die 
for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents.  He  had  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or 
that,  while  t^e  world  lasts,  any  human  being  will  have.  The  text. 
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‘  This  is  my  body,’  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is  in  ours. 
The  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation  was  as  great  and  as 
obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress 
that  science  has  made,  or  will  make,  can  add  to  what  seems  to 
us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  argument  against  the  real  pre¬ 
sence.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubstantiation,  may  not  be 
believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal  in  abilities  and  honesty 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the 
choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which 
stands  that  test  will  stand  any  test.  The  prophecies  of  Brothers, 
and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  sink  to  trifles  in  the  com¬ 
parison.  One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The  books 
and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with  propositions 
strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on  the 
same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discoveries 
should  throw  'discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the  theolo¬ 
gical  propositions,  unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical 
propositions,  will  share  in  that  discredit.  In  this  way,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  progress  of  science  may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of 
religious  truth.  The  Hindoo  mythology,  for  example,  is  bound 
up  with  a  most  absurd  geography.  Every  young  Brahmin, 
therefore,  who  learns  geography  in  our  colleges,  learns  to  smile 
at  the  Hindoo  mythology.  If  Catholicism  has  not  suffered  to  an 
equal  degree  from  the  Papal  decision  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  this  is  because  all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  all  the  Church  exceeded 
her  powers,  and  was,  therefore,  justly  left  destitute  of  that  super¬ 
natural  assistance  which,  in  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  func¬ 
tions,  the  promise  of  her  Founder  authorized  her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  affects  not  at  all  the  truth  of  our  proposition, 
that  divinity,  properly  so  called,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  A 
very  common  knowledge  of  history,  a  very  little  observation  of 
I  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no  sagacity,  affords  a 
security  against  the  greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
invisible  world.  Bayle  and  Chillingworth,  two  of  the  most 
sceptical  of  mankind,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere  conviction. 
Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready  believer  in 
miracles  and  apparitions.  He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  but 
j  he  believed  in  the  second  sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
I  earthquake  of  Lisbon  ;  but  he  believed  in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  vagaries 
of  superstition.  We  have  seen  men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or 
neglected  education,  but  qualified  by  their  talentd  and  acquire¬ 
ments  to  attdin  eminence  either  in  active  of  speculative  pursuits. 
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Mrell-read  scholars,  expert  logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  prophesying,  interpreting,  talking  unknown  tongues, 
working  miraculous  cures,  coming  down  with  messages  from  God 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  with  no 
talents  beyond  the  cunning  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  scullion,  exalted  into  a  prophetess,  and  surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
station  and  knowledge,  immeasurably  her  superiors ;  and  all  this 
in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  all  this  in  London.  Yet  why 
not  ?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  no  more  has  been 
revealed  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  Lon¬ 
don  than  to  the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that, 
in  those  things  which  concern  this  life  and  this  world,  man  con¬ 
stantly  becomes  wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as 
respects  a  higher  power  and  a  future  state,  man,  in  the  language 
of  Goethe’s  scoffing  fiend. 

If  ‘  bleibt  Btets  von  gleichem  sclilag, 

'  Und  ist  so  Wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  tag.’ 


I 


The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illustrates  these  obser¬ 
vations.  During  the  last  seven  centuries  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  has  made  constant  progress  in  every  department  of  secu¬ 
lar  knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no  constant  pro¬ 
gress.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  long  period  is  a  history 
of  movement  to-and-fro.  Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western  Christendom,  has 
the  human  intellect  risen  up  against  her  yoke.  Twice  she 
remained  completely  victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth  from  the 
conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  still  strong  within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first  of  these  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  region  where 
the  beautiful  language  of  Oc  was  spoken.  That  country,  singu¬ 
larly  favoured  by  nature,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  most 
flourishing  and  civilized  part  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  in  no¬ 
wise  a  part  of  France.  It  had  a  distinct  political  existence,  a 
distinct  national  character,  distinct  usages,  and  a  distinct  speech. 
The  soil  was  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  ;  and  amidst  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  vineyards  arose  many  rich  cities,  each  of  which  was  a 
little  republic ;  and  many  stately  castles,  each  of  which  contained 
a  miniature  of  an  imperial  court.  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  terrors,  first  took  a  humane  and  grace¬ 
ful  form,  first  appeared  as  the  inseparable  associate  of  art  and 
literature,  of  courtesy  and  love.  The  other  vernacular  dialects 
which,  since  the  fifth  century,  had  sprung  up  in  the  ancient  pro- 
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vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  still  rude  and  imperfect.  The 
sweet  Tuscan,  the  rich  and  energetic  English,  were  abandoned  to 
artisans  and  shepherds.  No  clerk  had  ever  condescended  to  use 
such  barbarous  jargon  for  the  teaching  of  science,  for  the  record- 
ing  of  great  events,  or  for  the  painting  of  life  and  manners.  But 
the  language  of  Provence  was  already  the  language  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  polite,  and  was  employed  by  numerous  writers,  studious 
of  all  the  arts  of  composition  and  versification.  A  literature 
rich  in  ballads,  in  war-songs,  in  satire,  and,  above  all,  in  amatory 
poetry,  amused  the  leisure  of  the  knights  and  ladies  whose  forti¬ 
fied  mansions  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Garonne. 
With  civilization  had  come  freedom  of  thought.  Use  had  taken 
away  the  horror  with  which  misbelievers  were  elsewhere  regard¬ 
ed.  No  Norman  or  Breton  ever  saw  a  Mussulman,  except  to  give 
and  receive  blows  on  some  Syrian  field  of  battle.  But  the  people 
of  the  rich  countries  which  lay  under  the  Pyrenees,  lived  in  habits 
of  courteous  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  Moorish  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain ;  and  gave  a  hospitable  welcome  to  skilful  teachers 
and  mathematicians,  who,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Gra¬ 
nada,  had  become  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabians.  The 
Greek,  still  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  political  degradation,  the 
ready  wit  and  the  enquiring  spirit  of  his  fathers,  still  able  to  read 
the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions,  still  speaking  the  most 
powerful  and  flexible  of  human  languages,  brought  to  the  marts 
of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  together  with  the  drugs  and  silks  of 
remote  climates,  bold  and  subtle  theories,  long  unknown  to  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  West.  The  Paulician  theology — a  theo¬ 
logy  in  which,  as  it  should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
modern  Calvinists  were  mingled  with  some  doctrines  derived 
.  from  the  ancient  Manichees — spread  rapidly  through  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  re¬ 
garded  with  loathing  and  contempt.  ‘  Viler  than  a  priest  ’ — ‘  1 
*  would  as  soon  be  a  priest’ — became  proverbial  expressions. 
The  Papacy  had  lost  all  authority  with  all  classes,  from  thfe  great 
feudal  princes  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  danger  to  the  hierarchy  was  indeed  formidable.  Only 
one  transalpine  nation  had  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that 
nation  had  thrown  off  all  respect  for  Rome.  Only  one  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe  had  yet  been  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  for  literary  purposes,  and  that  language  was  a  machine  in 
the  hands  of  heretics.  The  geographical  position  of  the  sectaries 
made  the  danger  peculiarly  formidable.  They  occupied  a  cen¬ 
tral  region  communicating  directly  with  France,  with  Italy,  and 
with  Spain.  The  provinces  which  were  still  untainted,  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  this  infected  district.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  single  generation  would 
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suffice  to  spread  the  reformed  doctrine  to  Lisbon,  to  London, 
and  to  Naples.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Rome  cried  for  help 
to  the  warriors  of  northern  France.  She  appealed  at  once  to 
their  superstition  and  to  their  cupidity.  To  the  devout  believer 
she  promised  pardons  as  ample  as  those  with  which  she  had  re¬ 
warded  the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  the  rapacious 
and  profligate  she  offered  the  plunder  of  fertile  plains  and  wealthy 
cities.  Unhappily,  the  ingenious  and  polished  inhabitants  of  the 
Laiiguedocian  provinces  were  far  better  qualified  to  enrich  and 
embellish  their  country  than  to  defend  it.  Eminent  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  unrivalled  in  the  ‘  gay  science,’  elevated  above  many 
vulgar  superstitions,  they  wanted  that  iron  courage,  and  that 
skill  in  martial  exercises,  which  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Loire,  and  were  ill-fitted  to  face  enemies, 
who,  in  every  country  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  against  tenfold  odds.  A  war,  distinguished  even  among  ' 
wars  of  religion  by  its  merciless  atrocity,  destroyed  the  Albigen- 
sian  heresy ;  and  with  that  heresy  the  prosperity,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  literature,  the  national  existence,  of  wliat  was  once  the 
most  opulent  and  enlightened  part  of  the  great  European  family. 
Rome,  in  the  meantime,  warned  by  that  fearful  danger  from 
which  the  exterminating  swords  of  her  crusaders  had  narrowly 
saved  her,  proceeded  to  revise  and  to  strengthen  her  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  polity.  At  this  period  were  instituted  the  Order  of 
Francis,  the  Order  of  Dominic,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  new  spiritual  police  w’as  every  where.  No  alley  in  a  great 
city,  no  hamlet  on  a  remote  mountain,  was  unvisited  by  the 
begging  friar.  The  simple  Catholic,  who  was  content  to  be  no 
wiser  than  his  fathers,  found,  wherever  he  turned,  a  friendly 
voice  to  encourage  him.  The  path  of  the  heretic  was  beset  by 
innumerable  spies ;  and  the  Church,  lately  in  danger  of  utter 
subversion,  now  appeared  to  be  impregnably  fortified  by  the 
love,  the  reverence,  and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  then  came  the  second 
great  rising  up  of  the  human  intellect  against  the  spiritual  domi¬ 
nation  of  Rome.  During  the  two  generations  which  followed 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  the  power  of  the  Papacy  had  been  at 
the  height.  Frederick  II. — the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of 
the  long  line  of  German  Cajsars — had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  military  and  political  skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  The  vengeance  of  the  priesthood  had  pursued  his 
house  to  the  third  generation.  Manfred  had  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  Conradin  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn  took 
place.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly  depressed,  regained 
the  ascendant  with  startling  rapidity.  The  change  iS  doubtless 
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to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  general  disgust  excited  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  had  abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the  character  and  situation  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  effecting  this  revo¬ 
lution  was  Philip  the  IV.  of  France,  surnamed  the  Beautiful — a 
despot  by  position,  a  despot  by  temperament,  stern,  implacable, 
and  unscrupulous,  equally  prepared  for  violence  and  for  chicanery, 
and  surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  men  of  the  sword,  and  of 
men  of  law.  The  fiercest  and  most  high-minded  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  while  bestowing  kingdoms,  and  citing  great  princes  to 
his  judgment-seat,  was  seized  in  his  palace  by  armed  men,  and 
so  foully  outraged  that  he  died  mad  with  rage  and  terror. 

‘  Thus,’  sang  the  great  Florentine  poet,  ‘  was  Christ,  in  the  per- 
‘  son  of  his  vicar,  a  second  time  seized  by  ruffians,  a  second  time 
‘  mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with  the  vinegar  and  the  gall.’* 
The  seat  of  the  Papal  court  was  carried  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  dependents  of  France.  Then  came 
the  great  schism  of  the  West.  'Fwo  Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful 
title,  made  all  Europe  ring  wdth  their  mutual  invectives  and 
anathemas.  Rome  cried  out  against  the  corruptions  of  Avignon ; 
and  Avignon,  with  equal  justice,  recriminated  on  Rome.  The 
plain  Christian  people,  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
sacred  duty  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
were  unable  to  discover,  amidst  conflicting  testimonies  and  con¬ 
flicting  arguments,  to  which  of  the  two  worthless  priests  who 
were  cursing  and  reviling  each  other,  the  headship  of  the  Church 
rightfully  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at  this  juncture  that  the  voice 
of  John  Wickliffe  began  to  make  itself  heard.  The  public  mind 
of  England  was  soon  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  new  doctrines  was  soon  felt,  even  in  the  distant  king¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there  had  long  been  a 
predisposition  to  heresy.  Merchants  from  the  Lower  Danube 
were  often  seen  in  the  fairs  of  Prague  ;  and  the  Lower  Danube 
was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  Paulician  theology.  The  Church, 
torn  by  schism,  and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  England  and  in 
the  German  empire,  was  in  a  situation  scarcely  less  perilous  than 
at  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  Albigensian  crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The  civil  power  gave  its 
strenuous  support  to  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  made  some 
show  of  reforming  itself.  The  council  of  Constance  put  an  end 
to  the  schism.  The  whole  Catholic  world  was  again  united 
under  a  single  chief,  and  rules  were  laid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of  that  chief  would  be  grossly 
abused.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine 

*  Purgatorio,  xx.  87. 
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were  put  to  death.  The  English  government  put  down  the 
Lollards  with  merciless  rigour ;  and,  in  the  next  generation,  no 
trace  of  the  second  great  revolt  against  the  Papacy  could  be 
found,  except  among  the  rude  population  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by  ;  and  then  began  the  third  and  the 
most  memorable  struggle  for  spiritual  freedom.  The  times  were 
changed.  The  great  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius 
were  studied  by  thousands.  The  Church  had  no  longer  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  learning.  The  powers  of  the  modern  languages  had  at 
length  been  developed.  The  invention  of  printing  had  given 
new  facilities  to  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  With  such 
auspices  commenced  the  great  Reformation.  P 

We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  short  com-  ' 
pass,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  history  of  the  contest,  [i 
which  began  with  the  preaching  of  Luther  against  the  Indul¬ 
gences,  and  which  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  ter¬ 
minated,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  victory  of  Protestantism 
was  rapid  and  decisive.  The  dominion  of  the  Papacy  w’as  felt 
by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood  as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of 
foreigners,  of  men  alien  in  language,  manners,  and  intellectual 
constitution.  The  large  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  spiritual 
tribunals  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  a  degrading  badge  of  servitude. 
The  sums  which,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a 
distant  court,  were  regarded  both  as  a  humiliating  and  as  a 
ruinous  tribute.  The  character  of  that  court  excited  the  scorn 
and  disgust  of  a  grave,  earnest,  sincere,  and  devout  people.  The 
new  theology  spread  with  a  rapidity  never  known  bef^ore.  All 
ranks,  all  varieties  of  character,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  inno¬ 
vators.  Sovereigns  impatient  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Pope — nobles  desirous  to  share  the  plunder 
of  abbeys — suitors  exasperated  by  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
Camera — patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  rule — good  men  scanda¬ 
lized  by  the  corruptions  of  the  Church — bad  men  desirous  of  the 
license  inseparable  from  great  moral  revolutions — w'ise  men  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth — weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of 
novelty — all  were  found  on  one  side.  Alone  among  the  northern 
nations,  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  :  and  the  cause  of 
this  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  national  feeling  which,  in  hap¬ 
pier  countries,  was  directed  against  Rome,  was  in  Ireland 
directed  against  England.  In  fifty  years  from  the  day  on 
which  Lutner  publicly  renounced  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  burned  the  bull  of  Leo  before  the  gates  of 
Wittenberg,  Protestantism  attained  its  highest  ascendency — an  • 
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ascendency  which  it  soon  lost,  and  which  it  has  never  regained. 
Hundreds,  who  could  well  remember  Brother  Martin  a  devout 
Catholic,  lived  to  see  the  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
author  victorious  in  half  the  states  of  Europe.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the  Reformation  had  completely 
triumphed ;  and  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  proceeding  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  a  revolution  of  a  very  different  kind  had  taken  place  in 
the  south.  The  temper  of  Italy  and  Spain  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the  national  feeling  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian  su¬ 
premacy,  so  the  national  feeling  of  the  Italians  impelled  them  to 
resist  any  change  which  might  deprive  their  country  of  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  tributes  were 
spent,  of  which  foreign  nations  so  bitterly  complained.  It  was 
to  adorn  Italy,  that  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  been  carried  to 
that  scandalous  excess  which  had  roused  the  indignation  of 
Luther.  There  was  among  the  Italians  both  much  piety  and 
much  impiety ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  neither  the  piety 
nor  the  impiety  took  the  turn  of  Protestantism.  The  reli¬ 
gious  Italians  desired  a  reform  of  morals  and  discipline,  but  not 
a  reform  of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  schism.  The  irreligious 
Italians  simply  disbelieved  Christianity,  without  hating  it.  They 
j  looked  at  it  as  artists  or  as  statesmen ;  and  so  looking  at  it,  they 
'  liked  it  better  in  the  established  form  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to 
them  what  the  old  Pagan  worship  was  to  Trajan  and  Pliny.' 
:  Neither  the  spirit  of  Savanarola,  nor  that  of  Machiavelli,  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  the  religious  or  political  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  north. 

Spain  again  was,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a 
situation  very  different  from  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Italy 
was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  was,  on  many  important  occasions,  his  tool.  He  had 
not,  therefore,  like  the  distant  princes  of  the  north,  a  strong  sel¬ 
fish  motive  for  attacking  the  Papacy.  In  fact,  the  very  measures 
which  provoked  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  renounce  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  Rome,  were  dictated  by  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  people  concurred  with  the  interest  of  the 
Spanish  government.  The  attachment  of  the  Castilian  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  was  peculiarly  strong  and  ardent.  With 
I  that  faith  were  inseparably  bound  up  the  institutions,  the  inde- 
I  pendence,  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Between  the  day  when 
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tbc  last  Gothic  king  was  vanquished  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeres, 
and  the  day  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Granada  in 
triumph,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed ;  and  during 
those  years  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  against  misbelievers.  The  Crusades  had  been  merely 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  The  existence  of 
Spain  had  been  one  long  crusade.  After  fighting  Mussulmans 
in  the  Old  World,  she  began  to  fight  heathens  in  the  New.  It 
was  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull  that  her  children  steer¬ 
ed  into  unknown  seas.  It  was  under  the  standard  of  the  cross 
that  they  marched  fearlessly  into  the  heart  of  great  kingdomi. 
It  was  with  the  cry  of  ‘  Saint  James  for  Spain,’  that  they  charged 
armies  which  outnumbered  them  a  hundredfold.  And  men  said 
that  the  Saint  had  heard  the  call,  and  had  himself,  in  arms,  ob 
a  grey  war-horse,  led  the  onset  before  which  the  worshippers 
of  false  gods  had  given  way.  After  the  battle,  every  excess  of 
rapacity  or  cruelty  was  suificiently  vindicated  by  the  plea  that 
the  suiferei's  were  unbaptized.  Avarice  stimulated  zeal.  Zeal 
consecrated  avarice.  Proselytes  and  gold-mines  were  sought 
with  equal  ardour.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Saxons,  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  exactions  of  Rome,  broke  loose  from  her  yoke,  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  made  themselves 
musters  of  the  empire  and  of  the  treasures  of  Montezuma.  Thus 
Catholicism,  which,  in  the  public  mind  of  Northern  Europe,  was 
associated  with  spoliation  and  oppression,  was  in  the  public 
mind  of  Spain  associated  with  liberty,  victory,  dominion,  wealth, 
and  glory. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  effect  of  the  great  out¬ 
break  of  Protestantism  in  one  part  of  Christendom  should  have 
been  to  produce  an  equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
another.  Two  reformations  were  pushed  on  at  once  with  equal 
energy  and  effect — a  reformation  of  doctrine  in  the  North — a 
reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the  South.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  generation,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  underwent  a  change.  From  the  halls  of  the  ^'^atican  to 
the  most  secluded  hermitage  of  the  Apennines,  the  great  revival 
was  every  where  felt  and  seen.  All  the  institutions,  anciently 
devised  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  the  faith,  were  fur¬ 
bished  up  and  made  efficient.  New  engines  of  still  more  for¬ 
midable  power  were  constructed.  Every  where  old  religious 
communities  were  remodelled,  and  new  religious  communities 
called  into  existence.  Within  a  year  after  the  death  of  Leo, 
the  order  of  Camaldoli  was  purified.  The  Capuchins  restored 
the  old  Franciscan  discipline — the  midnight  prayer  and  the  life 
of  silence.  The  Barnabites  and  the  society  of  Somasca  devoted 
themselves  to  the  relief  and  education  of  the  poor.  To  the 
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I  Tbeatine  order  a  still  higher  interest  belongs.  Its  great  object 
was  the  same  with  that  of  our  early  Methodists — to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
wiser  than  the  Church  of  England,  gave  every  countenance 
to  the  good  work.  The  members  of  the  new  brotherhood 
preached  to  great  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  administered  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments  to  the  dying.  Foremost  among  them  in  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  was  Gian  Pietro  Carafia,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the 
Fourth.  In  the  convent  of  the  Theatines  at  Venice,  under 
the  eye  of  Caraifa,  a  Spanish  gentleman  took  up  his  abode, 
tended  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  went  about  in  rags,  starved 
himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sallied  into  the  streets,  mount¬ 
ed  on  stones,  and,  waving  his  hat  to  invite  the  passers-by,  began 
to  preach  in  a  strange  jargon  of  mingled  Castilian  and  Tuscan. 
The  Theatines  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  rigid  of  men  ; 
but  to  this  enthusiastic  neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax, 
and  their  movements  sluggish ;  for  his  own  mind,  naturally 

Kassionate  and  imaginative,  had  passed  through  a  training  which 
ad  ^iven  to  all  its  peculiarities  a  morbid  intensity  and  energy. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of 
Cervantes.  The  single  study  of  the  young  Hidalgo  had  been 
chivalrous  romance ;  and  his  existence  had  been  one  gorgeous 
day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and  infidels  subdued.  He  had 
chosen  a  Dulcinea,  ‘  no  countess,  no  duchess’ — these  are  his  own 
words — ‘  but  one  of  far  higher  station  and  he  flattered  him¬ 
self  with  the  hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moorish 
castles  and  the  jewelled  turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  midst  of 
these  visions  of  martial  glory  and  prosperous  love,  a  severe 
wound  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
palm  of  strength,  grace,  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  was  no 
longer  for  him.  He  could  no  longer  hope  to  strike  down  gigan¬ 
tic  soldans,  or  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  beautiful  women. 
A  new  vision  then  arose  in  his  mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  his 
old  delusions  in  a  manner  which,  to  most  Englishmen,  must  seem 
singular;  but  which  those  who  know  how  close  was  the  union 
between  religion  and  chivalry  in  Spain,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand.  He  would  still  be  a  soldier — he  would  still  be  a 
knight-errant ;  but  the  soldier  and  knight-errant  of  the  spouse 
of  Christ.  He  would  smite  the  Great  Red  Dragon.  He  would 
be  the  champion  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun.  He  would 
break  the  charm  under  which  false  prophets  held  the  souls  of  men 
in  bondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  and 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wandered  back 
■  to  the  farthest  west,  and  astonished  the  convents  of  Spain  and 
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the  schools  of  France  by  his  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  lively 
imagination  which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult  of 
unreal  battles,  and  the  charms  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  his 
solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  descended  to 
commune  with  him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face  with  the 
eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the 
hardest  trial  of  faith,  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying  smile,  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  he  saw  transubstantiation  take  place;  and  that,  as  he  stood 
praying  on  the  steps  of  St  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  bore  the 
same  share  which  Luther  bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the  enthusiastic 
Spaniard  turned  his  face  towards  Rome.  Poor,  obscure,  without 
a  patron,  without  recommendations,  he  entered  the  city  where 
now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with  painting  and  many-coloured 
marble,  commemorate  his  great  services  to  the  Church ;  where 
his  form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver;  where  his  bones,  en¬ 
shrined  amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the  altar  of  God.  His 
activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  opposition ;  and  under  his  rule 
the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with 
what  policy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  what  dauntless 
courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forgetfulness  of  the 
dearest  private  ties,  with  what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to 
a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in 
the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of  their 
church,  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  annals  of  Europe  during 
several  generations.  In  the  order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the 
quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit ;  and  the  history  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That  order 
possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  command 
the  public  mind — of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional, 
of  the  academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church 
was  too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title- 
page,  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of 
the  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  breathed 
the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit 
that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought  up 
from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Literature  and  science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with 
heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  great  order  soon  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pes- 
i  tilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gib- 
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bets  and  quarter! ng-blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every 
disguise,  and  in  every  country, — scholars,  physicians,  merchants, 
serving>men ;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor- 
houses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguing, 
instructing,  consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot 
against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil 
rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Extreme  doctrines 
of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty — the  right  of  rulers 
to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  every  one  of  the  people  to 
plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler — were  inculcated  by 
the  same  man,  according  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  Philip  or  to  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described  these 
men  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual 
directors.  And  both  descriptions  were  correct.  The  truly  devout 
listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  gay  eavalier  who  had  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail 
beauty  who  had  forgotten  her  marriage-vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an 
easy  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregularities 
,  of  people  of  fashion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  penitent.  His  first  object  was  to  drive  no  per¬ 
son  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad  people, 
it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protes¬ 
tants.  If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a  liber¬ 
tine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic 
too. 

The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough  for  this  strange  activity. 
The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  the  great  maritime 
discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to  European 
enterprise.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts 
of  the  African  slave-caravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  observatories  of  China,  they  were  to  be  found.  They 
made  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had 
tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter ;  and  preached  and  dis¬ 
puted  in  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West  under¬ 
stood  a  word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  eminently  in  this  order,  animated 
the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  Court  of  Rome  itself  was  puri¬ 
fied.  During  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  court  had  been  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name.  Its  annals 
are  black  with  treason,  murder,  and  incest.  Even  its  more 
respectable  members  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers  of  religion. 
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They  were  men  like  Leo  X. ;  men  who,  with  the  Latinity  of  the 
Augustan  age,  had  acquired  its  atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit. 
They  regarded  those  Christian  mysteries  of  which  they  were 
stewards,  just  as  the  Augur  Cicero  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
Csesar  regarded  the  Sibylline  books  and  the  pecking  of  the 
sacred  chickens.  Among  themselves,  they  spoke  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Trinity,  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  Cotta  and  Velleius  talked  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  of 
the  voice  of  Faunus  in  the  mountains.  Their  years  glided  by  in 
a  soft  dream  of  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuousness.  Choice 
cookery,  delicious  wines,  lovely  women,  hounds,  falcons,  horses, 
newly-discovered  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  sonnets  and  bur¬ 
lesque  romances  in  the  sweetest  Tuscan — just  as  licentious  as  a 
fine  sense  of  the  graceful  would  permit ;  plate  from  the  hand  of 
Benvenuto,  designs  for  palaces  by  Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  by 
Raphael,  busts,  mosaics,  and  gems  just  dug  up  from  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  villas ; — these  things  were  the  ddight 
and  even  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  Letters  and  the  tine 
arts  undoubtedly  owe  much  to  this  not  inelegant  sloth.  But 
when  the  great  stirring  of  the  mind  of  Europe  began — when  doc¬ 
trine  after  doctrine  was  assailed — when  nation  after  nation  with¬ 
drew  from  communion  with  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  it  was  felt 
that  the  Church  could  not  be  safely  confided  to  chiefs  whose 
highest  praise  was,  that  they  were  good  judges  of  Latin  compo¬ 
sitions,  of  paintings,  and  of  statues,  whose  severest  studies  had  a 
Pagan  character,  and  who  were  suspected  of  laughing  in  secret 
at  the  sacraments  which  they  administered,  and  of  believing  no 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore.  Men  of  a 
very  different  class  now  rose  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs — men  whose  spirit  resembled  that  of  Dunstan  and  of 
Becket.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  exhibited  in  their  own  persons  all 
the  austerity  of  the  early  anchorites  of  Syria.  Paul  IV.  brought 
to  the  “Papal  throne  the  same  fervent  zeal  which  had  carried  him 
ieto  the  Theatine  convent.  Pius  V.,  under  his  gorgeous  vest¬ 
ments,  wore  day  and  night  the  hair-shirt  of  a  simple  friar;  walked 
barefoot  in  the  streets  at  the  head  of  processions ;  found,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  pressing  avocations,  time  for  private  prayer; 
often  regretted  that  the  public  duties  of  his  station  were  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  growth  in  holiness ;  and  edified  his  flock  by  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  humility,  charity,  and  forgiveness  of  personal 
injuries :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  upheld  the  authority  of  his 
see,  and  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  his  church,  with  all  the 
stubbornness  and  vehemence  of  Hildebrand.  Gregory  XIII. 
exerted  himself  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  the 
severe  virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.  As  was  the  head,  such  were 
the  members.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  world 
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may  be  traced  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  of  art.  It  will  be 
at  once  perceived  by  every  person  who  compares  the  poem  of 
Tasso  with  that  of  Ariosto,  or  the  monuments  of  Sixtus  V.  with 
those  of  Leo  X. 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  influence  alone  that  the  Catholic 
Church  relied.  The  civil  sword  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  unspa¬ 
ringly  employed  in  her  support.  The  Inquisition  was  armed 
with  new  powers  and  inspired  with  a  new  energy.  If  Protes¬ 
tantism,  or  the  semblance  of  Protestantism,  showed  itself  in  any 
quarter,  it  was  instantly  met,  not  by  petty,  teasing  persecution, 
but  by  persecution  of  that  sort  which  bows  down  and  crushes  all 
but  a  very  few  select  spirits.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  heresy, 
whatever  his  rank,  his  learning,  or  his  reputation,  was  to  purge 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  severe  and  vigilant  tribunal,  or  to 
die  by  Are.  Heretical  books  were  sought  out  and  destroyed 
with  the  same  unsparing  rigour.  Works  which  were  once  in 
every  house  were  so  effectually  suppressed,  that  no  copy  of  them 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  libraries.  One  book 
in  particular,  entitled,  “  Of  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,” 
had  this  fate.  It  was  written  in  Tuscan,  was  many  times  re¬ 
printed,  and  was  eagerly  read  in  every  part  of  Italy.  But  the 
inquisitors  detected  in  it  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  They  proscribed  it ;  and  it  is  now  as  utterly 
lost  as  the  second  decade  of  Livy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  reformation  proceeded  rapidly  at 
one  extremity  of  Europe,  the  Catholic  revival  went  on  as  rapid¬ 
ly  at  the  other.  About  half  a  century  after  the  great  separation, 
there  were  throughout  the  north,  Protestant  governments  and 
Protestant  nations.  In  the  south  were  governments  and  nations 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  zeal  for  the  ancient  church.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  hostile  regions  lay,  geographically  as  well  as 
morally,  a  great  debateable  land.  In  France,  Belgium,  South¬ 
ern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  contest  was  still  unde¬ 
cided.  The  governments  of  those  countries  had  not  renounced 
their  connexion  with  Rome ;  but  the  Protestants  were  nume¬ 
rous,  powerful,  bold,  and  active.  In  France,' they  formed  a  com¬ 
monwealth  within  the  realm,  held  fortresses,  were  able  to  bring 
great  armies  into  the  field,  and  had  treated  with  their  sovereign  on 
terms  of  equality.  In  Poland,  the  king  was  still  a  Catholic  ; 
but  the  Protestants  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  Diet,  filled  the 
chief  offices  in  the  administration,  and,  in  the  large  towns,  took 
possession  of  the  parish  churches.  ‘  It  appeared,'  says  the  Pa¬ 
pal  nuncio,  ‘  that  in  Poland,  Protestantism  would  completely 
supersede  Catholicism.’  In  Bavaria,  the  state  of  thinm  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  Protestants  had  a  majority  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  States,  and  demanded  from  the  duke  coooestions 
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in  favour  of  their  religion,  as  the  price  of  their  subsidies.  In 
Transylvania,  the  House  of  Austria  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Diet  from  confiscating,  by  one  sweeping  decree,  the  estates  of 
the  church.  In  Austria  Proper  it  was  generally  said  that  only 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population  could  be  counted  on  as  good 
Catholics.  In  Belgium  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions  were 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding  generations  is  the  history 
of  tlie  great  struggle  between  Protestantism  possessed  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  Catholicism  possessed  of  the  south,  for 
the  doubtful  territory  which  lay  between.  All  the  weapons  of  car¬ 
nal  and  of  spiritual  warfare  were  employed.  Both  sides  may 
boast  of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues.  Both  have  to  blush 
for  many  follies  and  crimes.  At  first,  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Protestantism  ;  but  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  every  point  she  was  successful. 
If  we  overleap  another  half  century,  we  find  her  victorious  and 
dominant  in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Hungfary.  Nor  has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years,  been  able  to  reconquer  any  portion  of  what  it 
then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled  that  this  wonderful  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed,  not  to  the  force 
of  arms,  but  to  a  great  reflux  in  public  opinion.  During  the  first 
half  century  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the 
current  of  feeling,  in  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ran  impetuously  towards  the  new  doctrines. 
Then  the  tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  Neither  during  the  one  period,  nor  during  the  other, 
did  much  depend  upon  the  event  of  battles  or  sieges.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  movement  was  hardly  checked  for  an  instant  by  the  de¬ 
feat  at  Muhlberg.  The  Catholic  reaction  went  on  at  full  speed 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  It  is  diflicult  to  say 
whether  the  violence  of  the  first  blow  or  of  the  recoil  was  the 
greater.  Fifty  years  after  the  Lutheran  separation,  Catholicism 
could  scarcely  maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  hundred  years  after  the  separation,  Protestantism  could  scarce¬ 
ly  maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  causes  of  this 
memorable  turn  in  human  affairs  well  deserve  to  be  investigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  fencing-match  in  Shakspeare — ‘  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet; 
‘  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds 
*  Laertes.’  The  war  between  Luther  and  Leo  was  a  war  between 
firm  faith  and  unbelief,  between  zeal  and  apathy,  between  energy 
and  indolence,  between  seriousness  and  frivolity,  between  a  pure 
morality  and  vice.  Very  different  was  the  war  which  degenerate 
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Protestantism  had  to  wage  against  regenerate  Catholicism.  To 
the  debauchees,  the  poisoners,  the  atheists,  who  had  worn  the 
tiara  during  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  had 
succeeded  Popes  who,  in  religious  fervour  and  severe  sanctity  of 
manners,  might  bear  a  comparison  with  Cyprian  or  Ambrose. 
The  order  of  Jesuits  alone  could  show  many  men  not  inferior  in 
sincerity,  constancy,  courage,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  while  danger  had  thus  called  forth  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  Reformers,  the  Reformed  Churches  had  contracted  some 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  been  justly  censured  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  had  become  lukewarm  and  worldly.  Their 
great  old  leaders  had  been  borne  to  the  grave,  and  had  left  no 
successors.  Among  the  Protestant  princes  there  was  little  or  no 
hearty  Protestant  feeling.  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  Protestant 
rather  from  policy  than  from  firm  conviction.  James  I.,  in  order 
to  effect  his  favourite  object  of  marrying  his  son  into  one  of  the 
great  continental  houses,  was  ready  to  make  immense  conces¬ 
sions  to  Rome,  and  even  to  admit  a  modified  primacy  in  the 
Pope.  Henry  IV.  twice  abjured  the  reformed  doctrines  from 
interested  motives.  The  Elector  of  Saxony — the  natural  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany — submitted  to  become,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  the  struggle,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists.  Among  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  religious  zeal  often  amounting  to  fanaticism.  Philip 
II.  was  a  Papist  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  brought 
up  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  fervent  missionary 
wielding  the  powers  of  a  prince.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
deliberately  put  his  throne  to  hazard  over  and  over  again,  rather 
than  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  spirit  of  religious  inno¬ 
vation.  Sigismund  of  Sweden  lost  a  crown  which  he  might  have 
preserved  if  he  would  have  renounced  the  Catholic  faith.  In  short, 
every  where  on  the  Protestant  side  we  see  languor;  every  where 
on  the  Catholic  side  we  see  ardour  and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a  much  more  intense  zeal 
among  the  Catholics  than  among  the  Protestants ;  but  the  whole 
zeal  of  the  Catholics  was  directed  against  the  Protestants,  while 
almost  the  whole  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  directed  against  each 
other.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  no  serious  dis¬ 
putes  on  points  of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  received ;  and  the  Jansenian  controversy  had  not  yet 
arisen.  The  whole  force  of  Rome  was,  tlierefore,  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  force  which  ou^ht  to  have  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Reformation  was  exhausted  in  civil  conflict.  While  Jesuit 
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preachers,  Jesuit  confessors,  Jesuit  teachers  of  youth,  overspread 
Europe,  eager  to  expend  every  faculty  of  their  minds  and  every 
drop  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  Church,  Protestant  doc¬ 
tors  were  confuting,  and  Protestant  rulers  were  punishing  sec¬ 
taries  who  were  just  as  good  Protestants  as  themselves — 

*  Cnmque  superba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  tropsels, 

Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos.’ 

In  the  Palatinate,  a  Calvinistic  prince  persecuted  the  Lutherans. 

In  Saxony,  a  Lutheran  prince  persecuted  the  Calvinists.  In  Swe¬ 
den,  every  body  who  objected  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Augsburg  was  banished.  In  Scotland,  Melville  was 
disputing  with  other  Protestants  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  In  England,  the  gaols  were  filled  with  men  who, 
though  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  did  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  Court  on  all  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Some  were 
in  ward  for  denying  the  tenet  of  reprobation  ;  some  for  not  wear-  ' 
ing  surplices.  The  Irish  people  might  at  that  time  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  reclaimed  from  Popery,  at  the  expense  of  half  i 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  Whitgift  employed  in  oppressing  . 
Puritans,  and  Martin  Marprelate  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  zeal  and  in  union  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Protestants,  so  had  they  also  an  infinitely  superior  or¬ 
ganization.  In  truth,  Protestantism,  for  aggressive  purposes,  had 
no  organization  at  all.  The  Reformed  Churches  were  mere 
national  Churches.  The  Church  of  England  existed  for  England 
alone.  It  was  an  institution  as  purely  local  as  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  utterly  without  any  machinery  for 
foreign  operations.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  operations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  took  in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at 
Lambeth,  or  at  Edinburgh,  troubled  himself  about  what  was  doing 
in  Poland  or  Bavaria.  But  at  Rome,  Cracow  and  Munich  were 
objects  of  as  much  interest  as  the  purlieus  of  St  John  Lateran. 
Our  island,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  did  not  send  out 
a  single  missionary  or  a  single  instructor  of  youth  to  the  scene 
of  the  great  spiritual  war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was  established 
here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  such  persons  to 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  were  filled  with  able  and  active  Catholic  emissaries  of 
Spanish  or  Italian  bjrth ;  and  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the 
northern  youth  were  founded  at  Rome.  The  spiritual  force  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  was  a  mere  local  militia,  which  might  be  useful  in  case  ' 
of  an  invasion,  but  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  therefore 
make  no  conquests.  Rome  had  such  a  local  militia ;  but  she  had 
also  a  force  d^osable  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  foreign  service. 
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however  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  If  it  was  thought  at  head¬ 
quarters  that  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  was  qualified  by  his  talents  and 
character  to  withstand  the  Reformers  in  Lithuania,  the  order 
was  instantly  given  and  instantly  obeyed.  In  a  month,  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  the  Church  was  preaching,  catechising,  confessing, 
beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  very  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but 
such  a  polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne  up  such 
doctrines.  The  experience  of  twelve  hundred  eventful  years,  the 
ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen,  have 
improved  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  among  the  contrivances  of 
political  ability,  it  occupies  the  highest  place.  The  stronger  our 
conviction  that  reason  and  Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  the  greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration  with  which 
we  regard  that  system  of  tactics  against  which  reason  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  were  arrayed  in  vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting  subject,  we  should 
fill  volumes.  We  will,  therefore,  at  present  advert  to  only  one 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  tho¬ 
roughly  understands,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever  understood, 
how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects — particularly  in 
infant  sects — enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.  In  other 
sects — particularly  in  sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed 
— it  is  regarded  w'ith  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither 
submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it.  She  con¬ 
siders  it  as  a  great  moving  force  w'hich  in  itself,  like  the  muscu¬ 
lar  powers  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which 
may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil ;  and 
she  assumes  the  direction  to  herself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run 
down  a  horse  like  a  wolf.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let 
him  run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling  down  passengers. 
The  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his  will,  without  impairing  his 
vigour — to  teach  him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  to  urge  him  to 
full  speed.  When  once  he  knows  his  master,  he  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  his  strength  and  spirit.  Just  such  has  been  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasts.  She 
knows  that  when  religious  feelings  have  obtained  the  complete 
'empire  of  the  mind,  they  impart  a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise 
'men  above  the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  that  obloquy  be¬ 
comes  glory,  that  death  itself  is  contemplated  only  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  higher  and  happier  life.  She  knows  that  a  person  in 
this  state  is  no  object  of  contempt.  He  may  be  vulgar,  ignorant, 
visionary,  extravagant :  but  he  will  do  and  suffer  things  which  it 
is  for  her  interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer,  yet  from 
which  calm  and  sober-minded  men  would  shrink.  She  accord- 
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ingly  enlists  him  in  her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope, 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  more  wanted  than  judg¬ 
ment  and  self-command,  and  sends  him  forth  with  her  beiiedic* 
tions  and  her  applause. 

In  England  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  tinker  or  coal- 
heaver  hears  a  sermon,  or  falls  in  with  a  tract,  which  alarms  him 
:  about  the  state  of  his  soul.  If  he  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves 
I  and  strong  imagination,  he  thinks  himself  given  over  to  the  Evil 
Power.  He  doubts  whether  he  has  not  committed  the  unpardon- 
!  able  sin.  He  imputes  every  wild  fancy  that  springs  up  in  his 
mind  to  the  whisper  of  a  fiend.  His  sleep  is  broken  by  dreams 
of  the  great  judgment-seat,  the  open  books,  and  the  unquenchable 
fire.  If,  in  order  to  escape  from  these  vexing  thoughts,  he  flies 
to  amusement  or  to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  relief  only 
make  his  misery  darker  and  more  hopeless.  At  length  a  turn 
takes  place.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended  Maker.  To  bor¬ 
row  the  fine  imagery  of  one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he 
emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  from  the  dark 
land  of  gins  and  snares,  of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of  evil 
spirits  and  ravenous  beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He 
ascends  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from  their  sum- 
j  mit  a  distant  view  of  the  shining  city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage.  Then  arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire,  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts  of  which  his 
own  heart  is  full — to  warn  the  careless,  to  comfort  those  who  are 
troubled  in  spirit.  The  impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  religion,  is  a  strong  passion  in  the 
guise  of  a  duty.  He  exhorts  his  neighbours ;  and,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  strong  parts,  he  often  does  so  with  great  effect.  He  pleads  as 
if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and  pathetic  gestures, 
and  burning  words ;  and  he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps 
wholly  unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleep  very  composedly 
while  the  rector  preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession.  Zeal  for 
God,  love  for  his  fellow- creatures,  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
'  newly  discovered  powers,  impel  him  to  become  a  preacher.  He 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to  its  formu¬ 
laries,  its  government,  or  its  vestments.  He  would  gladly  be  ad¬ 
mitted  amon^  its  humblest  ministers.  But,  admitted  or  rejected, 
his  vocation  is  determined.  His  orders  have  come  down  to  him, 
not  through  a  long  and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops, 
but  direct  from  on  high.  His  commission  is  the  same  that  on 
the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was  given  to  the  Eleven.  Nor  will 
he,  for  lack  of  human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
message  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true  Head  of  the  Church. 
For  a  man  thus  minded,  there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
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ment  no  place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  he  cannot  construe 
a  Greek  author,  nor  write  a  Latin  theme ;  and  he  is  told  that,  if 
he  remains  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a 
hearer,  and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  teacher,  he  must  begin 
by  being  a  schismatic.  His  choice  is  soon  made.  He  harangues 
on  Tower  Hill  or  in  Smithfield.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a  desk  and 
benches,  is  run  up,  and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Church  has  lost  for  ever  a  hundred  families,  not  one 
of  which  entertained  the  least  scruple  about  her  articles,  her 
liturgy,  her  government,  or  her  ceremonies. 

Far  difierent  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  ignorant  enthusiast, 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the 
polite  and  learned  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She  bids  him  nurse  his 
beard,  covers  him  with  a  gown  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff, 
ties  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  in  her 
name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes  not  a  ducat  away  from 
the  revenues  of  her  beneficed  clergy.  He  lives  by  the  alms  of 
those  who  respect  his  spiritual  character,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
instructions.  He  preaches,  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon, 
but  in  a  way  which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers  ; 
and  all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
which  lie  is  a  minister.  To  that  Church  he  becomes  as  strong¬ 
ly  attached  as  any  of  the  cardinals,  whose  scarlet  carriages  and 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  palace  on  the  Qtiirinal.  In  this 
way  the  Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of 
establishment,  and^  all  the  strength  of  dissent.  With  the  utmost 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the  energy  of  the 
voluntary  system  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  very  recent 
instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged 
from  her  by  the  selfishness,  sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the  zeal  of  the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in  her  system.  To 
devout  women  she  assigns  spiritual  functions,  dignities,  and  ma¬ 
gistracies.  In  our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  the  chance  is, 
that  though  she  may  disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony 
of  the  Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her  name  to 
a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters  the  cells 
of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her 
own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  authority  from  the  Church. 
No  line  of  action  is  traced  out  for  her ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Or¬ 
dinary  does  not  complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevolence.  At 
^  Rome,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the 
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calendar  as  St  Selina,  and  Mrs  Fry  would  be  foundress  and  first 
Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Gaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to  become 
the  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome. 
He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Church.  Place  St  Theresa  in 
London.  Her  restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not 
untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues  sealed 
pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna 
Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of  barefooted  Carmel¬ 
ites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
Church  : — a  solemn  service’ is  consecrated  to  her  memory : — and 
her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  enters  St  Peter’s. 

We  have  dw’elt  long  on  this  subject,  because  we  believe,  that 
of  the  many  causes  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  her 
safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
chief  was  the  profound  policy  with  which  she  used  the  fanaticism 
of  such  persons  as  St  Ignatius  and  St  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now,  indeed,  vanquished  and  hum¬ 
bled.  In  France,  so  strong  had  been  the  Catholic  reaction,  that 
Henry  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  choose  between  his  religion 
and  his  crown.  In  spite  of  his  clear  hereditary  right,  in  spite  of 
his  eminent  personal  qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  could  not  count  on  the  fide¬ 
lity  even  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  whose  impetuous  valour  had 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Ivry.  In  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Southern  Germany,  Catholicism  had  obtained  a  complete  as¬ 
cendant.  The  resistance  of  Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Pa¬ 
latinate  w'as  conquered.  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  were  over- 
flow’ed  by  Catholic  invaders.  The  King  of  Denmark  stood  forth 
as  the  Protector  of  the  Reformed  Churches :  he  was  defeated, 
driven  out  of  the  empire,  and  attacked  in  his  own  possessions. 
I'he  armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  pressed  on,  subjugated  Po¬ 
merania,  and  were  stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Stralsund. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned.  Two  violent  outbreaks  of 
religious  feeling  in  opposite  directions  had  given  a  character  to 
the  history  of  a  whole  century.  Protestantism  had  at  first  driven 
back  Catholicism  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Catholicism 
had  rallied,  and  had  driven  back  Protestantism  even  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Then  the  great  southern  reaction  began  to  slacken,  as 
the  great  northern  movement  had  slackened  before.  The  zeal  of 
the  Catholics  became  cool ;  their  union  was  dissolved.  The  par¬ 
oxysm  of  religious  excitement  was  over  on  both  sides.  The  one 
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party  had  degenerated  as  far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola,  as  the 
other  from  the  spirit  of  Luther.  During  three  generations,  reli¬ 
gion  had  been  the  mainspring  of  politics.  The  revolutions  and 
civil  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sweden,  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  competition  for 
the  Bohemian  crown,  all  originated  in  theological  disputes.  But 
a  great  change  now  took  place.  The  contest  which  was 
raging  in  Germany  lost  its  religious  character.  It  was  now,  on 
the  one  side,  less  a  contest  for  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  for  the  temporal  ascendency  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  On  the  other,  it  was  less  a  contest  for  the  reformed 
doctrine  than  for  national  independence.  Governments  began 
to  form  themselves  into  new  combinations,  in  which  community 
of  political  interest  was  far  more  regarded  than  community  of 
religious  belief.  •  Even  at  Rome  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
arms  was  observed  with  very  mixed  feelings.  The  Supremo 
Pontiff  was  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  second  rank,  and  was  an¬ 
xious  about  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  as  about  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  truth.  It  was  known  that  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  monarchy  even  more  than  he  desired  the  prosperity  of  the 
Universal  Church.  At  length,  a  great  event  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  war  of  sects  had  ceased,  and  that  the  war  of  states 
had  succeeded.  A  coalition,  including  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics,  was  formed  against  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the 
head  of  that  coalition  were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  war¬ 
rior  of  the  age ;  the  former  a  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  he  had  put 
down  the  Huguenots — the  latter  a  Protestant  king,  who  owed 
his  throne  to  a  revolution  caused  by  hatred  of  Popery.  The 
alliance  of  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  marks  the  time  at  which  the 
great  religious  struggle  terminated.  The  war  which  followed 
was  a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  When,  at  length,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  it  appeared  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  in  full  possession  of  avast  dominion,  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  losing.  No  part  of  Europe  remained  Protestant,  except  that 
part  which  had  become  thoroughly  Protestant  before  the  gene¬ 
ration  which  heard  Luther  preach  had  passed  away. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  religious  war  between  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants  as  such.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
•  Protestant  England  was  united  with  Catholic  France,  then  go¬ 
verned  by  a  priest,  against  Catholic  Spain.  William  the  Third, 
the  eminently  Protestant  hero,  was  at  the  head  of  a  coalition 
which  included  many  Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  secretly 
favoured  even  by  Rome,  against  the  Catholic  Louis.  In  the 
time  of  Anne,  Protestant  England  and  Protestant  Holland  joined 
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with  Catholic  Savoy  and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  crown  of  Spain  from  one  bigoted  Catholic  to 
another. 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the  two  religions  has  con- 
i  tinned  to  run  almost  precisely  where  it  ran  at  the  close  of  the 
'  Thirty  Years’  War ;  nor  has  Protestantism  given  any  proofs  of  that 
;  ‘  expansive  power’  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  the  Pro- 
I  testant  boasts,  and  most  justly,  that  wealth,  civilization,  and  in- 
■  telligence,  have  increased  far  more  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  boundary  ;  that  countries  so  little  favoured 
by  nature  as  Scotland  and  Prussia,  are  now  among  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  governed  portions  of  the  world — while  the 
marble  palaces  of  Genoa  are  deserted — while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Campania — while  the  fertile  sea-coast  of  the 
Pontifical  State  is  abandoned  to  buffaloes  and  wild  boars.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protes¬ 
tant  nations — fair  allowance  being  made  for  physical  disadvan- 
!  tages — have  made  decidedly  greater  progress  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  progress  made  by  those  nations  in  which  Protes¬ 
tantism,  though  not  finally  successful,  yet  maintained  a  long 
struggle,  and  left  permanent  traces,  has  generally  been  consider¬ 
able.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Land,  tP  the  part  of 
Europe  in  which  the  first  spark  of  reformation  was  trodden  out  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  and  from  which  proceeded  the  impulse  which 
drove  Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at  best,  a  very  slow  progress, 
and  on  the  whole  a  retrogression.  Compare  Denmark  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the  superiority  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  was  unquestionable.  At  present,  tbe  superiority  of  the 
Danes  is  no  less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Florence.  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  owed  less  to  climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering  care 
of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  all  these 
respects,  Florence  has  been  singularly  happy.  Yet  whoever 
knows  what  Florence  and  Edinburgh  were  in  the  generation  pre- 
f  ceding  the  Reformation,  and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknow- 
'  ledge  that  some  great  cause  has,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
operated  to  raise  one  part  of  the  European  family,  and  to  depress 
the  other.  Compare  the  history  of  England  and  that  of  Spain 
during  the  last  century.  In  arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters,  com¬ 
merce,  agriculture,  the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The  distinction 
is  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  colonies  planted 
by  England  in  America,  have  immeasurably  outgrown  in  power 
those  planted  by  Spain.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian  was  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  the  Englishman.  Our  firm  belief  is,  that 
the  Korth  owes  its^reat  civilization  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
I  moral  effect  of  tbe  Protestant  Reformation  ;  and  that  the  decay 
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of  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
the  great  Catholic  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final  settlement  of  the  boun-  ' 
dary  line  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  signs  of  the  fourth  great  peril  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  ~ 
The  storm  which  was  now  rising  against  her,  was  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind  from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Those  who  had 
formerly  attacked  her,  had  questioned  only  a  part  of  her  doc¬ 
trines.  A  school  was  now  growing  up  which  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists, 
had  a  positive  religious  system,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  it. 
7'he  creed  of  the  new  sectaries  was  altogether  negative.  They 
took  one  of  their  premises  from  the  Protestants,  and  one  from 
the  Catholics.  From  the  former  they  borrowed  the  principle, 
that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pure  and  genuine  Christianity. 
With  the  latter,  they  held  that  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  system 
were  contrary  to  reason.  The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Two  pro¬ 
positions,  each  of  which  separately  is  compatible  with  the  most 
exalted  piety,  formed,  when  held  in  conjunction,  the  ground¬ 
work  of  a  system  of  irreligion.  The  doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that 
transubstantiation  is  affirmed  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Tillotson,  that  transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity,  when  put  to¬ 
gether,  produced  by  logical  necessity  the  inferences  of  Vol¬ 
taire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris  been  a  sect  of  mere 
scoffers,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  would  have  left  deep  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Europe.  Mere 
negation — mere  Epicurean  infidelity,  as  Lord  Bacon  most  justly 
observes — has  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  no  motive  for  action.  It  inspires  no  enthusiasm.  It  has 
no  missionaries,  no  crusaders,  no  martyrs.  If  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  Philosophical  Church  had  contented  himself  with 
making  jokes  about  Saul’s  asses  and  David’s  wives,  and  with 
criticizing  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  same  narrow  spirit  in 
which  he  criticized  tliat  of  Shakspeare,  the  Church  would  have 
had  little  to  fear.  But  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  compeers  to 
say,  that  the  real  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  truth  which 
was  mingled  with  their  errors,  and  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  was  hidden  under  their  flippancy.  They  were  men  who, 
with  all  their  faults,  moral  and  intellectual,  sincerely  and  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
race — whose  blood  boiled  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injus¬ 
tice — who  made  manful  war,  with  every  faculty  which  they 
possessed,  on  what  they  considered  as  abuses — and  who  on 
many  signal  occasions  placed  themselves  gallantly  between  the 
powerful  and  the  oppressed.  While  they  assailed  Christianity 
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with  a  rancour  and  an  unfairness  disgraceful  to  men  who  called 
themselves  philosophers,  they  yet  had,  in  far  greater  measure 
than  their  opponents,  that  charity  towards  men  of  all  classes 
and  races  which  Christianity  enjoins.  Religious  persecution, 
judicial  torture,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  unnecessary  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  capital  punishments,  the  delay  and  chicanery  of 
tribunals,  the  exactions  of  farmers  of  the  revenue,  slavery, 
the  slave  trade,  were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  lively  satire 
and  eloquent  disquisitions.  When  an  innocent  man  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  at  Toulouse — when  a  youth,  guilty  only  of  an  indiscre¬ 
tion,  was  burned  at  Abbeville — when  a  brave  officer,  borne  down 
by  public  injustice,  was  dragged,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  die 
on  the  Place  de  Greve,  a  voice  instantly  went  forth  from  the  banks 
of  Lake  Leman,  which  made  itself  heard  from  Moscow  to  Cadiz, 
and  which  sentenced  the  unjust  judges  to  the  contempt  and  detes¬ 
tation  of  all  Europe.  The  really  efficient  weapons  with  which 
the  philosophers  assailed  the  evangelical  faith  were  borrowed  from 
the  evangelical  morality.  The  ethical  and  dogmatical  parts  of 
the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned  against  each  other.  On  the 
one  side  was  a  church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doctrine  derived 
from  the  Apostles ;  but  disgraced  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  by  the  murder  of  the  best  of  kings,  by  the  war  of  Ce- 
vennes,  by  the  destruction  of  Port-Royal.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  sect  laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  shooting  out  the  tongue  at 
the  sacraments,  but  ready  to  encounter  principalities  and  powers 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and  toleration. 

Irreligion,  accidentally  associated  with  philanthropy,  triumphed 
for  a  time  over  religion  accidentally  associated  with  political  and 
social  abuses.  Every  thing  gave  way  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  new  reformers.  In  France,  every  man  distinguished  in 
letters  was  found  in  their  ranks.  Every  year  gave  birth  to 
works,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  were 
attacked  with  argument,  invective,  and  ridicule.  The  Church 
made  no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power.  Censures  were  pro¬ 
nounced — editions  were  seized — insults  were  offered  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  infidel  writers  ;  but  no  Bossuet,  no  Pascal,  came  forth 
to  encounter  Voltaire.  There  appeared  not  a  single  defence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  which  produced  any  considerable  effect,  or  which 
is  now  even  remembered.  A  bloody  and  unsparing  persecution, 
like  that  which  put  down  the  Albigenses,  might  have  put  down 
the  philosophers.  But  the  time  for  De  Montforts  and  Dominies 
had  gone  by.  The  punishments  which  the  priests  were  still  able 
to  inflict,  were  sufficient  to  irritate,  but  not  sufficient  to  destroy. 
The  •war  was  between  power  on  the  one  side,  and  wit  on  the 
other ;  and  the  power  was  under  far  more  restraint  than  the  wit. 
Orthodoxy  soon  became  a  badge  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  It 
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was  as  necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man  that 
he  should  despise  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  that  he  should 
know  his  letters.  The  new  doctrines  spread  rapidly  through 
Christendom.  Paris  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  continent, 
French  was  every  where  the  language  of  polite  circles.  The  lite¬ 
rary  glory  of  Italy  and  Spain  had  departed.  That  of  Germany 
had  not  yet  dawned.  The  teachers  of  France  were  the  teachers 
of  Europe.  The  Parisian  opinions  spread  fast  among  the  educated 
classes  beyond  the  Alps ;  nor  could  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  prevent  the  contraband  importation  of  the  new  heresy  into 
Castile  and  Portugal.  Governments — even  arbitrary  governments 
— saw  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  this  philosophy.  Numerous 
reforms,  generally  laudable,  sometimes  hurried  on  without  suffi¬ 
cient  regard  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  public  feeling,  showed  the 
extent  of  its  influence.  The  rulers  of  Prussia,  of  Russia,  of 
Austria,  and  of  many  smaller  states,  were  supposed  to  be  among 
the  initiated. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  still,  in  outward  show,  as  stately 
and  splendid  as  ever;  but  her  foundation  was  undermined.  No 
state  had  quitted  her  communion,  or  confiscated  her  revenues ; 
but  the  reverence  of  the  people  was  every  where  departing  from 
her. 

The  first  great  warning  stroke  was  the  fall  of  that  society 
which,  in  the  conflict  with  Protestantism,, had  saved  the  Catholic 
Church  from  destruction.  The  order  of  Jesus  had  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  injury  received  in  the  struggle  with  Port- Royal. 
It  was  now  still  more  rudely  assailed  by  the  philosophers.  Its 
spirit  was  broken ;  its  reputation  was  tainted.  Insulted  by  all 
the  men  of  genius  in  Europe,  condemned  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
feebly  defended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Hierarchy,  it  fell — and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it. 

The  movement  went  on  with  increasing  speed.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  sect  passed  away.  The  doctrines  of  Voltaire  were 
inherited  and  exaggerated  by  successors,  who  bore  to  him  the 
same  relation  which  the  Anabaptists  bore  to  Luther,  or  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men  to  Pym..  At  length  the  Revolution  came.  Down 
went  the  old  Church  of  France,  with  all  its  pomp  and  wealth.  Some 
of  its  priests  purchased  a  maintenance  by  separating  themselves 
from  Rome, and  by  becoming  the  authors  of  a  fresh  schism.  Some, 
rejoicing  in  the  new  license,  flung  away  their  sacred  vestments,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  their  whole  life  had  been  an  imposture,  insulted  and 
persecuted  the  religion  of  which  they  had  been  ministers,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  even  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  by  the  excess  of  their  impudence  and  ferocity.  Others, 
more  faithful  to  their  principles,  were  butchered  by  scores  with¬ 
out  a  trial,  drowned,  shot,  hung  on  lamp-posts.  Thousands 
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fled  from  their  country  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  shade  of 
hostile  altars.  The  churches  were  closed ;  the  bells  were  silent ; 
the  shrines  were  plundered;  the  silver  cruciBxes  were  melted 
down.  Buflbons,  dressed  in  copes  and  surplices,  came  dancing 
the  carmagnole  even  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  The  bust  of 
Marat  was  substituted  for  the  statues  of  the  martyrs  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  A  prostitute,  seated  in  state  in  the  chancel  of  Notre 
Dame,  received  the  adoration  of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  that 
at  length,  for  the  first  time,  those  ancient  Gothic  arches  had 
resounded  with  the  accents  of  truth.  The  new  unbelief  was  as 
intolerant  as  the  old  superstition.  To  show  reverence  for  reli¬ 
gion  was  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  imminent  danger  that  the  priest  baptized  the  infant,  joined 
the  hands  of  lovers,  or  listened  to  the  confession  of  the  dying. 
The  absurd  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was,  indeed,  of 
short  duration ;  but  the  deism  of  Robespierre  and  Lepaux  was 
not  less  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  the  atheism  of  Clootz 
and  Chaumette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the  Church  confined  to  France. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  attacked  by  all  Europe,  beat  all  Europe 
back,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Belgian  cities  and  the  rich  domains  of  the  spiritual  electors, 
went  raging  over  the  Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  war  against  Protestantism, 
Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  operations. 
Spain  was  now  the  obsequious  vassal  of  the  infidels.  Italy  was 
subjugated  by  them.  To  her  ancient  principalities  succeeded  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Parthe- 
nopean  republic.  The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the 
treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred  years.  I'he 
convents  of  Rome  were  pillaged.  The  tricolored  flag  floated 
on  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  carried  away  captive  by  the  unbelievers.  He  died  a 

{>risoner  in  their  hands ;  and  even  the  honours  of  sepulture  were 
ong  withheld  from  his  remains. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  year  1799,  even  sagacious  ob¬ 
servers  should  have  thought  that,  at  length,  the  hour  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  come.  An  infidel  power  ascendant — the 
Pope  dying  in  captivity — the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  France 
living  in  a  foreign  country  on  Protestant  alms — the  noblest  edi¬ 
fices  which  the  munificence  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  turned  into  temples  of  Victory,  or  into  ban- 
queting-houses  for  political  societies,  or  into  Theophilanthropic 
chapels — such  signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proaching  end  of  that  long  domination. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Again  doomed  to  death,  the  milk- 
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white  hind  was  still  fated  not  to  die.  Even  before  the  funeral 
rites  had  been  performed  over  the  ashes  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  a 
great  reaction  had  commenced,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  appears  to  be  still  in  progress.  Anarchy  had 
had  its  day.  A  new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  confusion — 
new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  titles ;  and  amidst  them  emerged 
the  ancient  religion.  The  Arabs  have  a  fable  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings,  and  alone,  of  all  the 
works  of  men,  bore  the  weight  of  the  Hood.  Such  as  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  Papacy.  It  had  been  buried  under  the  great 
inundation ;  but  its  deep  foundations  had  remained  unshaken ; 
and,  when  the  waters  abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  republic  of  Holland 
was  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Great  Council  of 
Venice,  and  the  old  Helvetian  League,  and  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  the  parliaments  and  aristocracy  of  France.  Europe 
was  full  of  young  creations — a  French  empire,  a  kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  had  the  late  events 
affected  only  territorial  limits  and  political  institutions.  The 
distribution  of  property,  the  composition  and  spirit  of  society,  had, 
through  great  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  undergone  a  complete 
change.  But  the  unchangeable  Church  was  still  there. 

Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  temperate  as  Professor 
Ranke,  will,  we  hope,  trace  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  revival 
of  the  ninet6enth  century.  We  feel  that  we  are  drawing  too 
near  our  own  time  ;  and  that,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  saying  much  which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate,  and  which 
will  certainly  excite,  angry  feelings.  We  will,  therefore,  make 
only  one  observation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious 
attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  constantly  on  the  decline.  Unbelief  made  extensive 
conquests  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
countries  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy.  The  Papacy  was  at 
length  brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels, 
and  of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  fallen  Church  has  been  gradually  rising 
from  her  depressed  state,  and  re-conquering  her-  old  dominion. 
No  person  who  calmly  reflects  on  what,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  passed  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  in  Ireland,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even  in  France,  can  doubt  that  her 
power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  now  greater  than  it 
was  when  the  ‘  Encyclopedia’  and  the  ‘  Philosophical  Dictionary’ 
appeared.  It  is  surely  remarkable,  that  neither  the  moral  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter-revolution 
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of  the  nineteenth,  should,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  have  added 
to  the  domain  of  Protestantism.  During  the  former  period,  what¬ 
ever  was  lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christianity  ;  during 
the  latter,  whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  in  Catholic 
countries,  was  regained  also  by  Catholicism.  We  should  naturallj 
have  expected  that  many  minds,  on  the  way  from  superstition  to 
infidelity,  or  on  the  way  back  from  infidelity  to  superstition,  would 
have  stopped  at  an  intermediate  point.  Between  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  main¬ 
tained  at  the  little  supper  parties  of  the  Baron  Holbach,'thereiga 
vast  interval,  in  which  the  human  mind,  it  should  seem,  might  find 
for  itself  some  resting-place  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
two  extremes.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  millions  found 
such  a  resting-place.  Whole  nations  then  renounced  Popery 
without  ceasing  to  believe  in  a  first  cause,  in  a  future  life,  or  in 
the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity.  In  the  last  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  belief  in  the  real  pre¬ 
sence,  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in 
the  Gospel  too ;  and  when  the  reaction  took  place,  with  belief  in 
the  Gospel  came  back  belief  in  the  real  presence. 

W'^e  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce  from  these  phenomena 
any  general  law ;  but  we  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that 
no  Christian  nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  ever 
have  adopted  them.  Catholic  communities  have,  since  that  time, 
become  infidel  and  become  Catholic  again  ;  but  none  has  become 
Protestant. 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Our  readers  will  have  great 
reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  if  we  have  interested  them  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  peruse  Professor  Ranke’s  book.  We  will  only 
caution  them  against  the  French  translation — a  performance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable  to  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  a  false  affidavit  or 
a  forged  bill  of  exchange  would  have  been  ;  and  advise  them  to 
study  either  the  original,  or  the  English  version  in  which  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  are  admirably  preserved. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  9th  Edition.  By  Joseph 
Chitty  and  J.  W.  Hulnie.  Royal  8vo.  1/,  1  Is.  Gd. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections.  By  A.  J.  Stephens. 
2  vols.  12mo.  388. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Cases  of  the  Poor-Law  since  the  Act.  By 
W.  G.  Lumiey.  8yo.  10s.  Gd. 

A  Refutation  of  the  First  Constabulary  Report.  By  Rev.  C.  U’ 
Brereton.  8vo.  7s. 


MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  Steam-Engine  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Dr  Lardiier.  7th 
Eiiition.  8  VO.  12s. 

Tlie  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  America  contrasted. 
By  J.  Montgomery.  8vo.  8s.  G<1. 

Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel.  By  D.  .Musliet.  Royal  8^'o.  30s. 

BrufT 8  Engineering  Field  Work.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Scott’8  Practical  Cotton  Spinner.  8vu.  12s.  Gd. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Dr  Craigie’s  Practice  of  Physic.  2  vols.  8vo.  21. 

Ditto,  ditto.  Vol.  II.  1/.  2s. 

An  EBsay  on  the  Prostate  Gland.  By  R.  A.  Stafford.  8vo.  5s. 
'rransactione  of  the  Provincial  Medic  alnd  Surgical  .Association. 
Vol.  8.  8ro.  1/,  1  Is.  Gd. 

Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1810.  By  W.  Braithwaite. 
No.  I.  4s.  6d. 

W.  C.  Spooner’s  Treatise  on  the  Fool  and  Leg  of  the  Horse.  Fools¬ 
cap.  7s.  Gd. 

Maternal  .Management  of  Children.  By  Dr  T.  Bull.  Foolscap.  78. 
Dr  Tweedie’a  Library  of  Medicine — Practical  Medicine.'  5  voB. 
Post  8 VO.  2f,  128.  Gd. 

Dr  Andrew  Blake  on  Delirium  Tremens.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  Gs. 
Dr  Clutierbuck  on  the  Proper  Administration  of  Blood- Lettintr. 
Royal  8vo.  Gs. 

Acute  Hy(|rocephaIus,  or  Water  in  the  Head.  By  D.  D.  Davis, 
M.D.  8vo.  9s.  6,1. 

Spinal  Curvature.  By  J.  B.  Serny,  M.D.  8vo.  7s. 

Maunsell  and  Evanson  on  Disenseo  of  Children.  3d  Edition.  8vo. 
12s.  Gd. 

S.  C.  De  Loude  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  8vo.  1 28.  Gd. 
Observations  on  the  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris.  By  W.  O.  Mark¬ 
ham,  M.D.  8vo.  5s, 
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Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Strabismus  or  Squint.  By  P.  B. 
Lucas-  8vo.  6s. 

Dr  S.  Ashwell  on  Diseases  of  Women.  Part  I.  Functional  Dis¬ 
eases.  8vo.  78. 

Dr  Hodgkin’s  Lectures  on  the  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes. 
Vol.  2,  part  1.  12s. 

Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. 
By  J.  Liebig,  M.D.  8vo.  128. 

Dr  C.  Waller  on  the  Function  and  Diseases  of  the  Womb.  8vo.  Ds. 
Dr  Prout  on  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases.  8ro.  203. 

Dr  Paine’s  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  2  vols.  Royal 
8ro.  36s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Seventh  edition.  Parts  117, 120,  and  121. 
6s.  each. 

Ditto.  Fortnightly  issue.  Parts  151  to  164.  Ss.  each. 

Ditto.  Monthly  republication,  in  full  cloth,  lettered.  Vol.  XV-II.  to 
XVHl-I.  Each  IHs. 

The  Rod  and  the  Gun.  By  J.  Wilson  and  Tom  Oakleigh.  Post 
8vo.  lOs.  6(1. 

The  British  Army  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be.  By  Lieut.  Col. 
James  Campbell.  Post  8vo.  lOs. 

The  Moor  and  the  Loch.  By  J.  Colquhoun.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Continuation  of  the  Narrative  of  Treatment  during  Mental  Derange¬ 
ment.  By  J.  Perceval.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Table  Talker,  or  Essays  on  Society  and  Literature.  2  vols.  Fools¬ 
cap.  12s. 

Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus.  By  David 
Salomons.  8vo.  Ss. 

Darvill  on  the  Racc-IIorso.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  SOs. 
Debrett’s  Peerage.  New  Edition.  By  Cullen.  8vo.  30s. 

Debrett’s  Baronetage.  New  Edition.  By  Collen.  8vo.  288. 
Confectioner  and  Pastry-Cook’s  Guide.  By  G.  Read.  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Needle  Work.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  Post 
8vo.  lOs  6d. 

Table  Wit,  and  after-Dinner  Anecdote.  Foolscap.  2s.  6d. 

Stradling  Correspondence  :  Letters  written  during  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Book  of  Family  Crests.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.  258. 

Appendix  to  Former  Editions  of  Ditto.  12mo.  48. 

History  of  the  British  Turf.  By  J.  C.  Whyte,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

28i. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Turf.  18mo.  28. 

lluding’s  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  3d  Edition. 
3  vols.  4to.  6/,  6s. 

Sir  H.  Davy’s  Woika.  9  vols..  8vo.  4/.  148.  6d. 

Lieut.  Becher’s  Tables  for  Reducing  Foreign  Lineir  Measure  into 
English.  First  Series.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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Nautical  Ke-organization  and  Increase  of  the  Trading  Marine.  By 
Captain  A.  W.  Sleigh.  8vo.  Ss.  ^'d. 

Dr  Channing’s  Works.  New  Edition.  1  vol.  8vo.  08. 

■  The  Equestrian,  a  Handbook  of  Horsemanship.  Royal  18mo.  Ss.  Gd. 
A  Manual  of  Commerce.  By  W.  Watersoii.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  States.  By  H.  S.  Tanner. 
Royal  8vo.  15s.  Abridged  Edition.  Post  8vo.  78. 6d. 

Tlieocratic  Philosophy  of  Freemasonry.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver,  D.D. 
8 VO.  10s.  6d. 


KATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ten  Illustrations  of  the  Landslip  in  Devonshire,  with  Notes.  By  Dr 
Bnckland.  4to.  21s. 

Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology.  6th  edition.  3  vols.  12mo.  24s. 
Taxidermy,  with  the  Biography  of  Zoologists.  By  W.  Swainsou.  Fools* 
cap.  6s. 

Spry  and  Shuckhard's  British  Coleoptera.  8vo.  21.  28. 

Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa.  By  Captain 
Harris.  Part  I.  Folio.  218. 

Jardine's  Naturalists’ Library,  vol.  29.  Duncan’s  Introduction  to  Ento¬ 
mology.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom.  1  vol.  med.  8vo.  With  500  woodcuts. 
188.  With  Landseer’s  Plates.  248. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  Geometry,  and  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  D.  Lard- 
ner,  LL.D.  Foolscap.  6s. 

'Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M‘Gauley.  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Lieut.  H.  Raper. 
8vo.  18i. 


NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Siege  of  LirliGeld,  a  Tale  of  the  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gresley.  12mo.  Ss. 

Sandron  Hall,  or  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne.  By  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  M.P.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  ID.  6d. 
y*  The  Quadroone;  or  St  Miehaers  Day.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6d. 
Annals  of  Humble  Life.  Post  8vo.  9*.  6d. 

Fielding’s  Works.  By  Roscoe.  1  vol.  med.  8vo.  16s. 

L*  The  Young  Prima  Donna ;  a  Romance.  By  Mrs  Grey.  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  1  f.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Paris  Sketch  Book.  By  Mr  Titmarsh.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  218. 
Benevola ;  a  Tale.  Foolscap.  38.  6d. 

Traditions  of  the  Rhine.  By  C.  H.  Knox,  Esq.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Favourite  of  Nature.  Popular  Library  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
The  Home  Mission,  an  Irish  Story.  12mo.  Ss.  - 
The  Pope,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6d. 
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The  Man-at-Arms,  or  Henry  de  Cerons.  By  G*  P.  R.  James.  Post 
8to.  218. 

The  Cabin  Boy,  or  Billy  Pitt.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  an  Historical  Romance.  Edited  by  Horace  Smith. 
3  Tols.  Post  8vo.  ]/.  lls.  6d. 

Desultory  Sketches,  and  Ta'es  of  Barbadoes.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Return  to  England.  A  Tale  of  the  4th  year  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  2  vols.  post  8ro.  18s. 

Nautical  Sketches.  By  H.  Moore,  Jun.  Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Benevolent  Merchant.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

The  Cashmere  Shawl ;  an  Eastern  Fiction.  By  C.  White.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  Castle  of  Otranto.  Illustrated  Edition.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage ;  a  Novel.  By  Miss  E.  Wallace.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  History  of  a  Flirt.  Related  by  Herself.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
If.  lls.  6d. 

y  The  Budget  of  the  Bubble  Family.  By  Lady  Bulwer.  3  vols.  Post 
8 VO.  If.  lls.  6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Poetry  for  the  People  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  R.  M.  Milnes.  8vo.  la. 
Grecian  Drama.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Darley.  8vo.  12s. 

Meddlings  with  the  Muse.  By  J.  A.  Simons.  Post  8vo.  la. 

The  Album  of  Love  ;  Love  Thoughts.  By  many  Contributors.  12mo. 
5s. 

Songs  of  the  Seasons.  32mo.  28. 

Griselda ;  a  Drama  from  the  German  of  Halm.  By  Sir  R.  A.  An> 
struther.  12mo.  is.  6d. 

The  Honeymoon  ;  a  Poem.  By  J.  Fisher.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Hours  of  Recreation.  Poems  by  a  Village  Curate.  12mo.  33.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Verses.  By  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  Bart.  Foolscap.  83.  6d. 
Campbell’s  Poetical  Works.  New  Edition.  12mo.  with  wood-cuts. 
Os.  6d. 

Rosabel  and  Helvetia.  Poems  by  T.  C.  Cathrey.  Post  8vo.  4s. 
Domestic  Affections,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs  Hemans.  24mo.  2s. 
E.  N.  Browne’s  Erro ;  a  Romantic  Poem.  8vo.  4a. 

Burns’s  Works,  with  Life.  By  A.  Cunningham.  New  Edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.  18s. 

The  Cherwell  Water-Lily ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Faber.  Foolscap.  7a.  6d. 

Heber,  Records  of  the  Poor,  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  Ragg.  12mo. 
5s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principles  of  Population,  and  their  Connexion  with  Human  Hap. 
piness.  By  A.  Alison.  2  vols.  8vo.  308. 
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Extracts  from  Parlii^entary  Papers  relating  to  tlie  West  Indies.  Iloyal 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Puor>Law  Commissioners.  8vo.  6s. 
Parliamentary  Speeches  (luring  the  Session  1840.  8vo.  8s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  (Philadelphia.) 
Parts  3  and  4.  Royal  8ro.  9s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  W.  Mudge’s  Thirty  Sermons.  2d  edition.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 
Both  one  in  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Myers.  New  edition. 
12mo.  6s. 

Dr  Edward  Hawkins’  Bampton  Lectures.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

New  and  Complete  Concordance  on  the  basis  of  Cruden.  Post  8vo. 
9s.  ^ 

Jones’  Collection  of  Twenty-one  Sermons,  in  Welsh.  8vo.  4s. 
Decapolis,  an  Essay.  By  D.  E.  Ford.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Way  of  Catechising.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Atthill.  18mo.  3s 
Bishop  Dan.  Wilson’s  Seven  Sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  3d  edition. 
12mo.  38. 6d. 

Bishop  of  Chester’s  Exposition  of  the  General  Epistles.  1  vol.  8vo., 
or  2  vols.  12ino.  9s. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Parochialia.  18mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Selections  from  Robert  Hall,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  C.  Bad- 
ham.  Foolscap.  Gs.  Gd. 

Dr  Donne's  Devotions.  New  edition.  Foolscap.  Gs. 

Cliristian  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell.  ]2mo.  5s.  ' 

Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism  for  Diocesan  Schools,  8(C.  12mo. 
38. 

Bishop  Patrick  on  Prayer.  ]8mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Scandret  on  Sacrifice.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Bishop  Bull’s  Sermons.  One  vol.  8ro.  lOs.  Gd. 

The  Life  of  O.  A.  Taylor.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Church  of  England  Man.  New  edition.  18nio. 
Ss.  Gd. 

Detached  Thoughts.  By  the  Widow  of  a  Clergyman.  32nio.  2s. 
Hahershon’s  Dissertation  on  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
)ainent.  2d  edition.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

'  Rev.  E.  Pather’s  Sermons.  Vol.  HI.  6vo.  128. 

Ministerial  First-Fruits;  or.  Twenty  Seimons  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Watson.  8vo.  Gs. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tucker.  12mo.  5s. 

Consolation  for  Christian  Mourners.  By  A.  Thomson,  D.D.  12mo. 
Gs. 

Discourses.  By  John  Cameron.  12mo.  48. 

Treatise  on  Justification.  By  the  Reverend  G.  Holden.  Foolscap. 
3s.  Gd. 

Gospel  Extracts  fur  Young  Persons.  I2mo.  3s. 

The  Temple  of  the  Living  God  as  erected  by  the  Apostles.  12nio. 

48. 
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Tlie  Book  of  Popery.  By  J.  Cobbin.  18mo.  '2s. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  Israel.  By  J.  Wilson.  12ino.  78. 

The  llitual  of  the  Church  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Tyrrell. 
12mo.  68. 

Historical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Notes.  ]2mo.  6s. 

Religion  in  Connexion  with  National  Instruction.  By  W.  M.  Gunn. 
]2mo.  6s.  6d. 

Dr  Sherlock  on  Public  Worship.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Melville.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Sunday  Lessons.  With  a  Commentary  by  Dr  James.  12mo.  128. 

cloth  ;  or  18s.  morocco. 

Religion  and  Education  in  America.  By  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.  Fools* 
cap.  7s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Manton, 
D.D.  8vo.  ds. 

Plain  Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Slade.  Vol.  IV.  12mo. 
6s. 

Rev.  F.  Fulford’s  Sermons  on  the  Church  and  her  Gifts.  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  9s. 

Rev.  E.  Selwyn’s  Farewell  Sermon,  &c.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Bishop  Beveridge  on  Public  Prayer  and  Frequent  Communion.  New 
edition.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Rev.  R.  Warner’s  Five  Discourses  on  the  Sermcn  on  the  Mount.  8vo. 
4s. 

The  English  Mother ;  or.  Early  Lessons  on  the  Church  of  England. 
By  a  Lady.  2d  eilition.  ISmo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Timpson.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Liturgy  Explained.  By  Mrs  S.  Maddock.  Vol.  III.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Unitarianism  Confuted.  Foolscap.  5s. 

G.  S.  Faber  on  Transubstantiation.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Rev.  Dr  Shuttleworth’s  three  Sermons  on  Justification,  fee.  Fools¬ 
cap.  Ss. 

Dean  Graves’s  Complete  W^orks,  with  Life.  4  vols.  8vo.  21.  16s. 

- Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity.  New  Eilition.  8vo. 

6s. 

Notes  on  the  Pentateuch.  Selected  by  T.  Brightwell.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
Scripture  and  Geology.  By  Dr  J.  Pye  Smith.  2d  edition.  12mo. 
6s.  6(1. 

The  Manual  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament.  3s. 

Bishop  .lolly  on  the  Sunday  Services.  Sd  edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 
The  Backslider.  By  Andrew  Fuller.  With  Preface  by  J.  A.  James. 
18mo.  Is.  4d. 

Village  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Roberts.  Vol.  IV,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1839.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Smith.  8vo.  78.  6d. 
Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Vol.  1.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 
The  Protestant  Keepsake  for  1841.  8vo.  78.  6d. 
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Christian  Literature.  Medium  8vo.  No.  22,  Moses  Stuart  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Is.  3d.  No.  23,  Bishop  Hopkins  on  the  Ten  Com* 
mandments,  3s.  No.  24,  Hopkins’  Vanity  of  the  World ;  and  Lord's 
Prayer,  2s.  No.  25,  Hopkins’  Discourses  concerning  Sin,  witli  tlie  Doc. 
trine  of  the  Two  Covenants,  and  of  tlie  Two  Sacraments,  2s.  6d. 

Christian  Literature — Evidences,  With  Prefatory  Memoirs  by  Dr 
Memes.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth  lettered.  14s. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hand-Book  for  Cheltenham.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Buckton’s  Western  Australia  and  Vicinity  of  Australind.  Witli  two 
maps.  12mo.  2s. 

Caesarea.  History  and  Description  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Post  8vo. 

08. 

Seville  and  its  Vicinity.  By  F.  H.  Standisli,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  12s. 
A  Summer  Day  at  Greenwich.  By  W.  Shoherl.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

II.  H.  Whitelocke’s  Description  of  Baden-Baden.  IGino.  Gs. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  11.  Mudie.  With  plates.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
The  Channel  Islands.  By  Robert  Mudie.  With  plates.  Royal  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Tour  through  Armenia,  Persia,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Southgate.  2 
vols.  post  8vo.  I5s. 

A  Tour  in  Scotland.  8vo.  128. 

Observations  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  1837.  By  Col.  H.  Vyse. 
2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  21.  lOs. 

Rev.  W.  Gresley’s  Treatise  on  Preaching.  2(1  edition.  Post  8vo, 
78.  6d. 

St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  Paraphrased,  in  Question  and  Answer.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cotter.  2d  edition.  1 2mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Archdeacon  Lyall  on  the  Use  and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament.  8vo. 
12s. 

Illustrations  to  the  Hand-Book  for  Travellers.  Post  8vo.  128. 
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